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INTELLECTUAL PHYSICKS; # 
_ AN ESSAY 


CONCERNING 


THE NATURE OF BEING, 


AND 


THE PROGRESSION OF EXISTENCE. 
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6c In animi autem cognitione dubitare non poſſumus niſi plane in Phyſicis plumbei 
« ſymus.” | CictERon1s Tuſc. Quæſt. lib. i. $. 29. 
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T HE following Eſſay was written, many years ago, in 
ſeparate papers, but all tending to the ſame point, as matters 
of private ſtudy and meditation for the writer's own uſe: it 
was reviſed at intervals with corrections, and extended with 
additions: and was finally, ſome years back, when he quitted 
publick life, redrafted into the form in which it now appears. 

The writer of it did, upon the reaſons aſſigned in the In- 
troduction, entertain a deſign, indeciſive however, of printing 
it, not with any idea of its doctrines being applicable at that 
time to the publick at large, but for the uſe of private in- 
dividuals, who might poſſibly derive the ſame comfort and 
benefit from it, as the Author experiences himſelf to have 
done. Many doubts, however, as to the proper occaſions and 
manner, ſuſpended that intention, He hath, therefore, kept 
it by him and to himſelf ſome years, except the communi- 
cating parts of it to a few friends, but the whole to very few. 

| = During 


* 3 


During this period he hath had occaſion to compare the con- 
ſequences which have been drawn by reaſoning empirics from 
the modern illumined philoſophy, with the eech which it 
in fact hath had, and hath in the affairs of men. 

Whilſt conſidering it only in its reaſoning, he hath ſeen, and 
whoſoever conſiders it ſeriouſly muſt ſee, that according to 
the principles of this enlightened ſect, one fimple ſubſtance, 
Matter only, doth or can exiſt, emanating eternally and neceſ- 
ſarily from a one comprehending ſimilar ſource, which ſource 
and emanation are not diſtinguiſhed as cauſe and effect, but is 
2 one maſs in which cauſe and effect are confounded ;---muſt 
ſee that all individual, diſtin, intellectual activity, either as 
mixed in with, or ſuperadded to this material ſyſtem, muſt be 
excluded, as contrary to the phyſical phænomena, (as they are 
explained by this ſect) and to this philoſophy reaſoning from 
them: that thoſe parts of our ſyſtem, which the unlearned, 
and even learned (whilſt unillumined) ſuppoſe to have ſome 
intellectual activity, as the ſoul of man for inſtance, are only 
combinations of mechaniſm, not acting of itſelf, but acted 
upon 0 a $09 ul neceſſity: that this thing; called a Soul, 
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exiſts 
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exiſts ſo long as the mechaniſm, which conſtitutes it, retains 
its form; but ceaſes to have any being, as ſoon as that com- 
bination of mechaniſm is diſſolved or changed: that there- 
fore the progreſſion of that ſuppoſed individual exiſtence is 
confined to this material ſyſtem, and can have no exiſtence. or 
reference to any thing beyond it: that all cauſes which ſeem 
to operate, and all effects which are produced, are but links 
in an infinite chain of philoſophick neceſſity : and that, there- 
fore, all idea of an intellectual activity, which, having formed 
the world, continues to operate in the government of it, 1s 
unphiloſophick and unfounded in the phænomena from which 
we can reaſon : that all good and evil, right and wrong, truth 
and falſchood, happineſs and miſery, have no other reference 
but as links in this ſeries of preceding cauſes, included in the 
whole combined Infinite. Whoever follows the avowed con- 
ſequences of theſe principles, to their effect in the affairs of 
men, muſt ſee, that as there cannot be any ph:lo/ophick liberty 
in theory, ſo alſo that, when theſe conſequences operate as 
effects in fact, there can be no civil liberty; but that all rights, 
and right of action, muſt be included i in: the combinations of 
1 neceſſity, which is external force, not internal will: muſt 
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ſee that the individual member of community retains no longer 
any rights of his individuality, either in body or mind. 80 
that where the deſpotiſm of a revolutionary, or of any other 
government, ſees proper to meet with practice this reaſoning 
in theory, the individual has no more the diſpoſition of his per- 
ſon, or of his activity, than a ſlave hath; cannot create an 
individual right of property by mixing his labour with the 
object of it; and that his ingenuity, his induſtry, his œcono- 


my, be it what it may, can maintain no excluſive right of 


property, beyond what ought to be equalized with that of 
others who have not, nor have employed, any of thoſe modes 
and means of obtaining it. 

He cannot have, nor in the practice of thoſe governments 
is permitted to have, any right of conſcience, reſpecting thoſe 
relations between Gop and Man, which no government can 
juſtly interfere in, or go to. 

Whoſoever views theſe principles in theſe their 3 


and effects, muſt ſee that all morality, as it refers to the re- 


lations of things and men, having diſtinct individual rights, is 
deſtroyed; that all morality which refers to the relations which 
man bears to a Supreme Firſt Caſe, governing the world, 

is 
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been taken, and, to the addreſs which has been uſed to the per- 


* 
is annihilated. Whoſoever ſees this enlightened philoſophy, 


this diſorganizing polity, triumphant in one nation, and work- 
ing, by infection, in others; whoſoever conſiders the nature 


and the danger of the preſent criſis which is forming in 
Europe, muſt, if they have experience in the affairs of men, 


ſee that no compreſſion, howſoever combined, can deaden the 
working fermentation of poiſon ; that no guard of force, in 
whatever manner drawn round it (could ſuch be a permanent 
ſyſtem) can prevent the infection, which has ſeized the ſpirits of 
men, from ſpreading; unleſs it be met, at the ſame time, with 
an Healing antidote, which may rectify the opinions of men, 
with an energy of teaching, equal to the pains which have 


— 


To ſhew that this aſſertion is not an imagined or unfounded repreſentation of the reaſoning 
of theſe illumined philoſophers, I give in this note their own doctrine in their own words: 


Eh quoi, me dirat-on, vous ne voulez pas meme conſerver Videe d'un Etre Supreme? la croiez 


vous dangereuſe ? Non, pourvu q'elle ne foit qu'une donnee philoſophique, un point cardinal de 
imagination, pour Ja guider dans la ſerie des ' cauſes et des effects, et offrir a ſes excurſions 
Jimitees, un terme, dont elle a beſoin pour ſe repoſer et tranquiliſer ſa curioſitè; mais que cette 
idee ſoit purement ſpeculative: Gardons nous, ſurtout, d'en faire Ia baſe de la moralite, ou, pour 
m'exprimer en d' autres termes, conſervant Videe d'un Etre Supreme, comme cauſe premiere, 
detruiſons celle d'un Dieu Maitre, d'un Dieu remunerateur; car je ne connois pas d'opinions 
plus nuiſibles.” Paris le 29 de Fremaire. 2 | 
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verting and the corrupting of them. Men, more eſpecially if 
they have any ſhare in, or knowledge of true polity, muſt ſee 
how abſolutely neceſſary it is to revive again in mankind thoſe 
principles of active morality which are the foundation and 
cement of civil community, to revive ſuch a religious morality 
which creates the ſanctions of government. 

Without morality there can be no ſociety; without orders 
and ſubordination of orders amongſt men, ariſing from unequal 
perſonal rights and property created in the natural unob- 
ſtructed progreſs of ſociety, there can be no civil community. 
A ſtate of abſolute equality amongſt men can become, as in 


 fa# it always has been, the baſis of a deſpotiſm only, wherein 


all are equal, except the one deſpot, who alone is tranſcendent 
in all rights, power and command: and, finally, without a reli- 
gious morality, the polity, having only an outward mechanical 
form, will be a mere machine, will neither have that ſenſe, nor 
that conſcience, which conſtitutes it a free ſelf- acting being: It 
muſt be acted upon from without; it muſt be carried on, we 
ſee it is in fact fo carried on, by violence and fate neceſſity. 


Thoſe who, like the writer of this, view the abolition of 


all morality in ſociety; the diſſolution of all the orders 
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natural to civil community; the extinction of all civil conſci- 
ence, ſuch as forms the con/en/us obedientium®* as an internal 
principle of all governments; and who ſee the conſequences 
of this carried into effect; muſt wiſh to have theſe internal 
principles revived and reſtored to man in ſociety, and their 
operation applied to men in community and government. 
This is not to be effected by partial conteſts on particuiar 
points, and by ſkirmiſhing controverſy alone. The meaſures 
which ought to be taken now, are thoſe very meaſures which 
the wiſe and the learned took in the laſt century; in times 


* The wiriter doth not here make any reference to external Military Force; how far even this 
might operate, he doth not venture, much leſs aſſume to ſtate. Such matters are not within the 
ſcope of his preſent writing. He may however venture (ſpeaking of internal force) to ſay, that 
where government has loſt its authority in the opinions of men, no force wilt fupport its political = 
power. The art of governing (if polity be an art) depends upon the combining, maintenance, 
and management of the conſenſus obedientium, by and upon which force may act. If the govern- 


ments of Europe in general feel a defect in this conſenſus obedientium, they mult take the proper 


means, founded in the truth of polity, as it exiſts in the actual ſtate of things, and the actual ſtate 
of men's minds, to reſtore it. Force will no longer do this. Without this conſenſus obedientium, 
even military combinations of diſcipline will break out in mutiny; and deſpotiſm itſelf, with all 
its force, be its form what it may, explode in anarchy. He therefore adopts in this caſe, and 
recommends to the Sovereigns of Europe, the advice given by the Roman Senate : 

« MONENTEsS NE UTIQUE EXPERIRE VELLENT IMPERIUM CUJUS VIS OMNIS IN CONSENSU 

Livius, lib. ii. F. 59. 

Vide lib. viii. F. 34; et lib. xxviii. $. 24. 


. * 
„ OBEDIENTIUM Ess ET.“ 


1 

ſimilar, though not equal in danger, to the preſent. Theſe 
did not only reviſe from its firſt principles, adjuſt in all its 
parts, and republiſh, the theory and ſcience of philoſophy, as 
founded in nature and truth; but ſearching to the ground- 
work the foundations laid in old experience, re-edified that 
active ſyſtem, applied to morality and polity in opera- 
tion, which had been ſhattered and nearly deſtroyed. This 
is again now, as it was then, neceſſary, It is neceſſary fo to 
re- ſurvey, ſo to re-edify this fabrick, ſo to ſtrengthen it with 
new works, which may become defences againſt the new 
modes of attack uſed in modern times; as that one may ſay 
of it, operating amongſt men, as it operates in nature, Eo 
perpetua. | : 
It is the intereſt and the duty not only of the wiſe and the 

learned, who, by eſtabliſhments and as conſtituted powers, 
have connections and a ſhare in government; but every ſe- 
rious man, howſoever far removed from theſe ſituations, if he 
retains the principles of humanity, ought to aſſociate himſelf 
in this ſervice. In this view of the matter, the writer of this 


eſſay hopes he may have done the cauſe ſome ſervice. 
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Theſe conſiderations of conſequences in reaſoning, and 
theſe experiences of effects in operation, have formed a motive 
to the writer, which the firſt reaſons aſſigned had not ren- 
dered deciſive, for the now printing, and perhaps hereafter 
publiſhing this eſſay. If it hath not an uſe to the effect 
which he wiſhes and hopes, may it have that of exciting more 


able, more learned, and wiſer men to come forward in the 


ſame cauſe! 
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Of Self-Conſciouſneſs of our Being. Of Perception, as the living ſenſation, diſtin from the 
impreſſion on our ſenſe external and internal. An opinion ſtated, not as from fact, but on 
theory, to ſhew how the living ſentiency of perception, having communication with material 
externals through material mechaniſm, may be conceived and explained. 
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SECTION V. Page 59. 
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| _ SECTION VI.—Page 73. 
Of Space, as an attribute or mode of exiſtence of ſome Being; as the object of an objective 
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8 Skcriox VII. Page 105. | 


Of the Unity of the Infinite Eternal. | 
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11 
SECTION VIII.— Page 109. 
Of this infinite Eternal One as a Cauſe; as a Firſt Cauſe. 


Sabrron IX. Page 115. 
Of this Cauſe as Intelligent. | 


SECTION X Page 129. ds 


Of Goodneſs in this Intelligent Firſt Cauſe. What goodneſs is, ſtated. That every being 
conſiſts of a combination of properties, ſome ſo co-exiſtent as to form its actual given exiſt- 
ence at the moment; others ſo ſucceſſive as to form the progreſſion of its nature; that this is 
what is meant by the expreſſion its nature. The exiſting and being in circumſtances ſuited - 
to its nature, is its good, and in a ſentient being, happineſs, Acting towards the object of 

any action according to its nature, is goodneſs in the agent. 

The viſible effects of agency above and beyond the powers of matter traced in the non, | 
of the material ſyſtem and in man. Traces of the goodneſs of this agency in general: ſome 
particular interpoſitions of this goodneſs referred to. That the conſideration of the good- 
neſs of this Agency ends not in its Providence operating in natural effect, but opens more 
and more the plan of its goodneſs in the arrangement of man's progreſſive nature, in his 
vegetable, animal, intellectual, moral capacities, as they come forward into powers; and in 
placing him in circumſtances ſuited to produce ultimately a right conduct in that progreſſion 
by approximation to his good, his happineſs. | This is expreſſed by the term Moral Govern- 
ment. It is in this line of reſearch that we muſt inveſtigate the wiſdom and benevolence of 
Divine Providence. 

The objection to Moral Government, as it ariſes from a ſuppoſed philoſophick neceſſity, con- 
ſidered. The objection to a moral government actuated by the goodneſs of the Governor, 
as it ariſes from the fact of evil intermixed in nature, conſidered: that the firſt objection is 
ſupported by reaſoning d priori, without combining the reaſoning from the phenomena; 
and the ſecond by reaſoning from the phenomena of natural and moral evil in nature, 
without combining ſuch reaſoning with truths known à priori. | | 

That the reſolution of theſe objeRions, and the actual ſtatement of the ſyſtem, is elicited by an 
analytick inveſtigation of the phenomena, together with a ſynthetick demonſtration of truths, 
combined in a one line of reaſoning. This combined line purſued in conſidering natural evil, 
and applied to the examination of various difficulties apparent in the ſyſtem; and to the repel- | 
ling ſome obje tions, eſpecially thoſe ſtated by Philo the ſceptic in Mr. Hume's Dialogues on 
Natural Religion; but in a more eſpecial manner to the explanation of the phenomena of 
moral evil as compared with Divine Goodneſs in the train of the following propoſitions. 


L am) 
That it is evident that our preſent ſtate never could be intended for that ſtage of man's progreſ- 
five exiſtence wherein he ſhould attain to the perfection of his nature: that conſummate | 
happineſs was not within the ſcope of the preſent ſcene; that the deranged ſtate of the moral 
nature of man and things is preciſely ſuch as a free; fallible, and devious creature, naturally 
acting ſolely on original principle, would create in the courſe of his progreſſive exiſtence: but 
yet, that thoſe evils which are found in the ſyſtem, are not ſuffered to mix in the fyſtem as 
abſolute evils fixed upon it, inſtead of which, that this deranged ſtate is preciſely ſuch as is 
ſuited to the nature of man. For as he is ſo formed in his capacities and powers, that he 
can advance in a right progreſſion only on probation of his powers, and in an experimental 
inſtitution of their uſes, by diſcipline, training, and correction: ſo this ſtate operates to train 
him to character founded on habit, which character may be as fixed and as decided in its right 
operation on moral principle, as the working of a machine can be on its mechanical principle ; 
but yet ſo fixed anti on the repeated energies of man's on e aaa EY this © 
character. ic 
This dein asuma ſoQtion, e in general as a theorem, to be inveſtigated in parti- 
cular hereinafter, and which is inveſtigated in the two following ſections: 1ſt, With reſpect 
to man's capacities and powers, as they advance in their progreſſion on the probationary 
training of practice and experience, and on the correction of a ſanative principle in man; 
2dly, In the ſucceeding ſection, how the correctiue training principle, operating in the actual 
Nate of cy is MEE ny and re with, the eee Fee man. ö 


Sxroriox XI Page 176. | 


This n e ee ſtep, as the phenomena lead in fact, „ 
in truth. Of the proceſſion and operations of the natural capacities of the animal part of 
man; how theſe open and come forward into operation, not only gradually, (each as to its 
own on) but in a ſucceſſive gradation to one another. Of the effects of this pro- 
greſſion, and of the training and culture of the corporeal part of the animal; of the natural 
training of perception and action; that on this inveſtigation it appears, that man, even in 
his animal capacities and powers, is framed to advance in a right progreſſion of his exiſtence, 
by experiment, practice, and a corrective training diſcipline only, which co-operates with, 
and gives occaſion to, the fanative principle of this his animal nature. A like analyſis and 
- inveſtigation purſued in man's intellectual and moral capacities; and of the effects of a like 
progreſſion here alſo. Of the training and moral culture of perception, memory, reaſon, and 
—— the moral ſenſe, to ſelf-knowledge, to ſelf-government, fortitude, Juſtice, and active benevo- K 
= RY that theſe intellectual and moral capacities are formed in their nature, and 
c ſuited 


2 L xviti .} 
ſuited to advance in their right progreſſion, on an experimental inſtitution, by practice and 
a corrective training diſcipline only, to the forming them into a fixed character, founded on 
habit, not on original principle; which is, in each, partial, fallible, and devious: yet that in 
every inſtance, and in the whole train of inſtances, the forming of this character proceeds by 
the efforts of man's own agency, free-will, and reaſon: that this is preciſely the ſyſtem of 
being which can alone reconcile the fallibility of a principle which is free, and the deviouſ- 
neſs of the nature of that being, to it's advancing towards decided virtue morally infallible, 
which can have, as the creature's own act, merit; and can deſerve fa es as it —_— 
mates towards it, in the Pe of its own nature. | | 


56% Ga XII #7 223. 


That as ſuch is the nature of man's being, ſuch alſo is the ſtate in which he Galant or is per- 
mitted to place himſelf. The world, as a ſtate of probation, experiment, and training, ope- 
rates by a corrective principle, correſpondent to a ſanative principle in man, becoming the 
means, and giving occaſion to a right progreſſion of his nature wrought to character founded 
on habit. This ſection goes into a ſpecial inveſtigation of the operation of this 1 
and this ſtate of progreſſive training, ſuited to ſuch a creature as man. 

* part of the theorem inveſtigated in this ſection; iſt, By a reference to ſpecial experience 
in the different ſtages of life, from infancy, through the various events of the proꝑreſſive 
ſtate to death, in reſpect to the effects, ſuch as it produces, within the bounds of the preſent 
ſtage of exiſtence, training man to a knowledge of his own ſcale of being—to a true eſtimate 
of external things to ſelf-knowledge and ſelf-government—to fortitude, paſſive and active 
— to juſtice and equity—to benevolence. 2dly, Of the operations of this ſyſtem, which 
continue working towards effects, not produced here, but ſuch as theſe operations directly 

tend to; to effects which lie beyond and external to the limits of the preſent ſtate; effects by 
which man is, or may be, wrought in his intellectual capacities and powers to truths which 
have no connection of uſe with the preſent ſtage of exiſtence; and in his moral capacities to a 
degree of rectitude, and to a refined virtue, beyond applicable effect within the courſe of the 
preſent ſcene; that theſe operations continue to go on with the ſame tenor and energy un- 

' remitted, and ceaſe not 0 er on man in the moment n e ſeems drawn 
to its end. 

That as ſuch is the ſyſtem in which man e or is ſuffered to place himſelf; ſuch alſo is 
the nature of man. His progreſſive exiſtence ceaſes not with the preſent ſtage of his exiſt- 
ence. Herein of the ſeveral arguments which have been adduced to prove this, both of 
* which are ſhewn to be inconcluſive; and of thoſe Which are herein ſtated as demon- 

ſtrating 
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rating that the being of man, that which is properly HE, whatever its eſſence may be, is 
an individum, a monad, not diviſible or diſſoluble by any operation of nature, not to be 


ſtroyed or annihilated by any power of nature, therefore naturally in- mortal. 
Recapitulation of the foregoing inveſtigation and reaſoning, ſtating the general reſult into one 


point of view—that of juſtifying the Divine Wiſdom and Goodneſs in the preſent paſſing 


progreſſive ſtate; and of fixing, not barely our hopes, but an aſſurance, of the continuation 
of the ſame wiſe and good ſyſtem, to the production of its full effect in ſome ſucceeding 
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80 by . "fab — * . 313 0 
92, I. 15. for zhat, read when. 
137, 1. 14. transfer zs at the beginning of chis line, and bn it as the firſt word in l. 15, 
142, l. 3. inſert before the word freewill the word no. 
153, 4 2 1. aſter the word mixes inſert the INE apo 


G * 
2213, I. 9. Jor re/etendam read rgHIH²n dumm 
* * 


214, | — for paſſive read active. 


The following are inaccuracies in Nopping which, tft — might entingle the Vel. 


Page 4, I. 15. after reſume a — 1 46. e emma. ; 
16, I. 11. after being a ſemicg $>> © 4 7 
30, l. 9. after have a comma. 5 1 EL 
36, 1. 11. dele the comma after «par ive, An de 
57, I. 2. put a ſemicolon alter idea“; dele ſemicolon after * form. 
117, |. 12. after the. word priori a ſemicolon. A. HL. 2 
134, I. 10. in the note, after the word * veſſels' a comma. 7 
170, |. 1. in the note after ſentitꝰ a comma. | 8 
174, I. 11, 13, 16, . after the words ——_— nature, e * happineſs, 
; t colons. | : 
180, |. 5, after ho 


p 
AD, 
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er“ put a comma. 1 . 
205, L 7 7. after hy a colon. 
236, l. 21. after a _ a Rn — cher ie and nt it after the 


word ünuing. — . "Wb 


AS there is no ſubject which more concerns, or is of greater im- 
portance to man, than the knowledge of his own bein 
ſituation of exiſtence; and the knowledge of Gop: ſo. are there no 
objects which preſs ſo ſtrongly and repeatedly, or are ſo intimately pre- 
ſent to the mind, as the ſenſe of our own being, of a ſupfeme Firſt 
Cauſe, and of the circumſtances of this relation toe mind. As light 
flows in upon the infant, when it firſt opens its , and turns them 
towards the rays; ſo thoſe truths, which reſpect theſe objects, M proach 
and penetrate the human intelle&, as ſoon as in youth we begin to 
exert the energy of attention, and to develope and uſe the powers of 
reaſoning. The conſciouſneſs of what we ourſelves are; the conſidera- 
tion of Mg external to us; that direct or refracted ray of truth which 
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points out ſome prior and ſuperior, ſome firſt and ſupreme cauſe of 
our own being, and of that of every thing external to us, forces itſelf 
on the mind of every young man; howſoever imperfectly, howſoever 
erroneouſly, the ideas of the nature of theſe objects may at firſt be 
formed. I believe there never was a human being, howſoever im- 
merſed in bodily ſenſations, however little converſant in intellectual 
reſearches, to whoſe mind theſe objects have not, in ſome ſhape or 
other, with ſome greater or leſs degree of impreſſion, preſented them- 
ſelves. The ſavage, employed ſolely in the maintenance and defence 
of himſelf and family, in the animation and exertion of thoſe his 
capacities, ſuited to hunting and war, by which alone he can be ſup- 
ported ;—the young man of civil life, entangled in the ſeductions of 
pleaſures and vices, or engaged in the complicated purſuits of artificial 
happineſs; go indeed but little way in the line of reaſoning on theſe 
ſpeculations, even while they think about them; and ſoon find the 
mind's eye as well as that of the body earneſtly engaged in other 
views: yet neither the one nor the other paſs their lives without feel- 
ing, at intervals, theſe objects preſſing on their minds. If the ſavage, “ 
at the leſs active periods of his life, when the character of counſellor 
ſucceeds to that of warrior, hath the means of exerciſing his intellec- 
tual powers in the conſideration of intellectual objects, he will urge, 
as far as he goes, this purſuit with an excited curioſity, and an energy 


- 


* I ſpeak from fact, and what I know by experience; hard incerta pro certa habes. 


of 
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of ſpeculation : and, I believe, there never was a man, let the courſe of 
his life have been what it may, who, if he had a period of leiſure at 
the end of it, did not find that theſe objects excited him to a ſerious 
conſideration of the intereſting conſequences which they ſuggeſted. 
* | 

I preface my treatiſe with this reference to fact; becauſe, however 
the ſubject may have been perverted and deformed in every line of it; 
however it may have been repreſented as too dark and deep, or too 
ſublime, for the ordinary reaſoning powers of man in general; how- 
ſoever it may have been treated as ſomething above, and beyond what 


the phenomena of nature afford us light in, and ſo named metaphy/icks, 


a ſcience fit only for ſophiſts, I am convinced that the true ſtudy of it 
is founded in the phenomena of nature; ſuch as are immediately pre- 
and connected with our, in- 


ſent to our perceptions and conſciouſn 
ternal as well as external ſenſe: that it lies level to every underſtand- 
ing: is the moſt clearly demonſtrable; containing not uſeleſs ſpeculative 
viſions, but truths the moſt intereſting to every one's concern; and is, 
therefore, the proper ſtudy of every man. = 


Having ſaid this, I may venture to add, that either having acquired, 
or being naturally of a ſpeculative turn of mind“ early in youth, I 


i — 
— — 


— 


* & Nos autem nec ſubito cæpimus philoſophare, nec mediocrem à primo tempore ætatis 
© in eo ſtudio operam curamque COOL 


C1ceRo de Nat. Deor. lib. i. . 3. 


« Ea ftudia, que retenta animo, remiſſa temporibus, longo intervallo intermiſſa, revocavi.” 
CICERO gs 3 lib. i. F. I. 


* 


„ 


purſued, at the commencement of my ſtudies, tHis ſubject in every line 


in which the writers, ancient as well as modern, had trained their in- 


veltigations. During the engagements of a pretty long life of buſineſs, 
this ſtudy hath of courſe been remitted: Yet I have found, in intervals, 


[intervalla negutiorum] this ſubjet again and again preſenting itſelf to 


my mind; and have, again and again, reviewed my old opinions, either 
corregting them, or following them up, as they lead on in further in- 


veſtigations. My day being now paſſed, it hath pleaſed Gop to 


ive 
me, in the evening of it, a withdrawn and diſengaged retreat. In the 
ſtillneſs and leiſure of this retreat, theſe objects preſs more forcibly on, 
and come more home to my mind. Indeed, as we approach to the verge 
of the preſent ſtage of our exiſtence, and advance as-it were to” the 
horizon of ſome other opening view, they become ſerious matters of 
buſineſs. The ſtudy, theref 


of ſpeculation, I now, after a long interval of remiſſion, umd and 


fore, of theſe ſubjects ceaſing to be matters 


hope to purſue them; not as mere oſtenſible- materials of empirick 


learning, but as objects of ſelf- information and practical knowledge? 
Although theſe may be right and true motives for my having again, in 
the latter days of my life, naw engaged in theſe ſtudies, and very pro- | 


per view towards which to direct them; yet it may be aſked, what 
could induce me to become an author, and publiſh my diſquiſitionson 
a ſubject which hath long ſtood in the world's eye, in ſuch a queſtion- 
able form, as, that nobody will know it, and fcarce any body ſpeak to 
it? The true reaſon 1s, and, I hope, not a bad one, that having, from 
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the bounds, of human knowledge; in vain and 
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the reſult of all that I have heard from others, or diſcuſſed within my- 
ſelf, formed ſome practical truths applicable to the nature and rela- 


tions of our preſent ſtage of exiſtence; which afford me, at the moſt 


| ſerious period of my life, a firmly grounded opinion, leading, by; plan 


and ſimple links of reaſoning, to an affurance of hope 1 in. a future one; 


and giving in the mean time the moſt efficient reaſons of conſolation, 


and of real unaffected acquieſcence in all the evils of the preſent; ſay, 


having, or ſeeming to myſelf to have, formed ſuch opinion on ſuch 


tr 


ths, I cannot but feel a ſtrong deſire to communicate what I wiſh 
may be of the ſame uſe to others.“ 


% 


Having always endeavoured to convert every information that I could 
acquire by ſtudy or experience, to practical knowledge and uſe; having 
the comfort of feeling that, in ſeveral of 
Providence, I havg not been of no uſe; I ſhould be ſorry and aſhamed, 
tf I were found now in my latter days miſpending that leiſure; which 


e {tations allotted to me by 


is given to me in my retreat, in idle ſpeculations, on ſubjects which are 


not the proper objects, and about {uppoſed fats which are not within 
cf reſearches, which 


have no reference to, nor connection with, the actual ſtate of 


filly metaphyſical conceits, which begin in collecting maxims and form- 


 * Thele reaſons formed my opinion for communicating theſe papers to others, but did not 
become deciſiye as to making them publick: I therefore kept them by me for ſome years, 


until other "reaſons, which I mention in the Preface, induced me to print them. : 


1 6 ] 


ing definitions of ſubſtances and eſſences, and in building up viſionary 
theories. When I preſume to communicate that which I ſuppoſe may 
become matter of information to others, I ought, however, to ſhew 
that I am not mocking myſelf* with ideas of things which have no 
foundation nor exiſtence in nature; that I am not reaſoning a priori 
from ſuppoſed cauſes to effects, which are only perplexed by ſuch 
reaſonings; that I am not endeavouring to deduce, from hypothetical 
eſſences, the explanation of the nature of actual exiſtences in fact. 


All enquiry into being and exiſtence is a queſtion of fact, and the 
terms of it can be founded only in the objective ideas of actually 


exiſting objects in the phœnomena of nature, as they are known to us 


by our external or internal perceptions. All inveſtigation into the 
co-exiſtences or relations of theſe natural phœnomena, or into the 


effects which reſult from them in the ſtudy of nature, and may be 


called phy/icks in general: the intellectual phenomena, ſo far as they are 
really objective in our perceptions, are equally natural as the material 
phenomena; the ſubject, therefore, may be ſpecifically called intellectual 
phyſicks. The mind of man, and the phenomena it affords or exhibits 
to our internal ſenſe,F is equally an object of phyſicks, as thoſe phœno- 


* 


* He that would not deceive himſelf, ought to build his hypotheſes on matter of fact, and 
make it out by ſen/ible experience, and not preſume on matter of fact becauſe of hypotheſis. 
Lockk's Eſſay, b. ii. c. 1. H. 10. 


+ Before! preſume to make further uſe of this expreſſion, and ſpeak of internal ſenſe, that 


I may not be 1 jg to refer to ſome myſtick fancy, to ſomething unknown to fact, I beg 
to 


1 


mena of external exiſtence which come to our perception through our 
external ſenſes. Whoſoever conſiders this ſubject in the light of 
phyſicks, ties himſelf down to a {ſtrict obſervance of, and an unvaried 
adherence to, the natural phenomena, ſo far as they are in fact 
known to him. Nay, there is a ſtronger reaſon for this conduct in 
the ſtudy of intellectual phyſicłs, (if J may be permitted thus to diſ- 
tinguiſh and name it) than in the ſtudy of material phyſicks. For 
if, in this latter branch of ſcience, we neglect or quit the fact, and 
run into theory, the phenomena themſelves will arreſt our courſe, 
and recal us back to fact and actuality: or if we cannot thus become 
ſenſible that we are out of and beyond our courſe, the actual phœno- 
mena will ſoon ſo directly contradict, and oppoſe our progreſs in 
theory, that we cannot proceed. The reference to the intellectual 
phenomena being wholly within ourſelves, and in the perceptions of 
the individual; if that individual will not attend to them, or will at- 
tempt to go beyond what they in fact juſtify, there can be nothing to 
check, obſtruct, or oppoſe the progreſs of imaginary philoſophy. As 
in dreams, when the ſenſes are ſhut up from external exiſtence, every 


operation of the imagination aſſumes the form of fact, without any 
to quote and ground myſelf on Mr. LoCKE's ſtatement of this matter of fact: he ſays, (Eſſay, 
b. ii. c. I. F. 4.) „This fource” (viz. perception of the operations of our own mind) 
cc every man has wholly in himſelf;“ and although it be not ſenſe, as having nothing to do 
with external objects ; yet it is very like it, and might properly enough be called internal 
ſenſe. And again, © External and internal ſenſation are the only paſſages I can find of 
« knowledge to the underſtanding.” B. ii. c. II. 
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reference to actuality by which to diſcern the deluſion: ſo in intellec- 
tual phyſicks, when we once quit what we feel, and actually know by 
our internal ſenſe, to be an intellectual phenomenon, an objective idea 
of an actually exiſting object, we quit all that is or can be known in 
fact; we quit that ſenſe, by reference to which alone we might be un- 
deceived, and launch into the enchanted regions of theory; in which, 
the further we advance, the ſtronger grows the deluſion, and the more 
powerful is our ſelf-deception; till having rung endleſs changes on 


words, and run round the myſtick circle of matter, ſubſtance, and 


eſſence, our ſubtil ſcience is evaporated into annihilation, or reabſorbed 


into the abſtraction whence it ſprung. 


— 


- 


If our intentions are ſerious and ſincere, when we make our reſearches 
into being and exiſtence 1n general, and into mind in particular; 1f we 
wiſh to know what is fact, inſtead of forming ingenious theories of what 
we preſuppoſe ſhould be fact, we muſt be careful, by cloſe and atten- 
tive reflection on what paſſes in our own mind, to have diſtinct per- 


ceptions and determinate ideas of the phenomena that there meet us, 


or are exhibited as attributes, actions, operations, or effects of them. 


Theſe intellectual phœnomena create more immediate, and, | if we re- 
fleet on them with unaffected or unprejudiced attention, more diſtinct 


and unequivocal ideas, than any of the phenomena of external objects 


which come to our perception through the ſenſes. But then to be in 


the capacity and habit of attending to theſe perceptions, as preciſe 
| objects 
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objects of the underſtanding, the attention muſt not only be applied 
with a fixed energy in each inſtance, but repeatedly exerted and exer- 
ciſed, with a patient ſincere looking to the phenomenon itſelf only, 


without mental reference to any uſes or purpoſes; for ſuch references 
will deceive even feeling itſelf. Having then a diſtinct and determined 
idea of each of theſe natural phœnomena, as they are perceived by our 
internal ſenſe, true and ſound philoſophy will proceed only ſtep by 
ſtep, from particular to particular, as each ſucceeding particular is 
immediately and intuitively connected with the preceding, or derives, 

as a third, from the compariſon or combination of two. More ſtill is 
required: Fact and experience ſhe us, that we cannot even manage 
our ideas. in the operation of reaſoning within ourſelves, without ſome 
figns whereby to make them ſeverally and diſtinctly diſcernable to the 
mind's eye: we cannot uſually carry on our internal ſelf- enquiries, ſo 
as to reaſon on them, without making, in ſome degree, verbal propoſi- 
tions. Here then we ought to be moſt ſuſpiciouſly cautious not to uſe 
words any otherwiſe than as mere figns; and not to fancy that they, 
and the definitions which are given of them, are really expreſſive of 
things. We ſhould attend ſolely to the perceptions, and uſe words 
only as the ſigns in algebraick equations are uſed: and when we have 
once taken any word as the ſign of this or that perception or opera- 
tion, we ſhould fix it down to one preciſe determined ſignification. 
Without this, our reaſoning, even within our own mind, will be all 
perplexity and confuſion; but in our Ca at communication with 


others, unintelligible j Jargon. | But 
C 


1 


But it is not ſufficient that we avoid running into the abuſe of this 
ſcience, we ought in every ſtep, and at all times, to reaſon, under a 
ſenſe of that narrow compaſs, within which the phœnomena of intel- 
lectual truths lie: we ought at all points to feel the limits which bound 
the horizon of our knowledge in theſe matters: we ought, ſoberly 
marking its defects, to confine ourſelves to what we may know intui- 
tively, or deduce demonſtratively; and not to mock ourſelves with 


metaphyſical images, metaphors, and analogies. 


The mind“ of man is as much an object of natural knowledge, as 
his body, or any other of the material bodies of external exiſtence: 
the phœnomena of it are natural objects, immediately perceived, and 
equally capable of being underſtood, when ſincerely and duly attended 
to, as any external phœnomena: yet theſe lying wholly within the 
conſciouſneſs of each individual, being there, perhaps, viewed by dif- 
ferent individuals, with different degrees of attention; or, if under 
any idea of reference, with very different views of reference; it is not 


always poſſible to be aſſured how theſe phenomena may be ſeen by 


each different individual. There are too many occaſions given for 
thinking that the ſame ſimple object of internal ſenſe doth actually, 
when reflected upon by different individuals, by each according to his 


— 


*The mind of man is as much an objec? of phy/icks, as the body of man: and the diſtinc- 
< tion which is made between phyſicks and metaphyſicks is quite arbitrary.” 
Lorp BoLiNGBRCKE, Eflay i. 1 
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reſpective degree of attention and mode of reflexion, appear as a dif- 


ferent phenomenon: for otherwiſe, ſerious and ſincere men, converſant 
in theſe ſtudies, could not differ, as they do, in their appeals to fact in 
the ſuppoſed ſame phenomenon. This ſcience, therefore, is more cal- 
culated for private and internal meditation of truth, to the uſes and 
purpoſes of ſelf- inſtruction of the individual fincerely ſeeking it, than 
for communicable oſtenſible learning; and is wholly unfit for what it 


hath been moſt exerciſed in—contentious diſputes. 


To poſſeſs diſtin& and decided perception, requires exertion of at- 
tention, and that repeatedly exerciſed even to habit. The muſician, 
by this training, will have a diſtinction and preciſion in his perception 
of the ſimple note, which a common hearer cannot diſtinguiſh. The 
painter, accuſtomed by his attention to colours, will have a diſtin& 
and preciſe ſenſe of every tone of colour which a common eye will 
not diſcern, although the natural cauſe be the ſame. | 


If this be the caſe in ſome of theſe moſt fimple perceptions coming 
through the external ſenſes, how much more liable muſt two different 
perſons be to form very different 1deas of the objects of the internal 
ſenſe? As much, if not more, fixed attention, exerciſed in repeated 
exertion, is neceſſary to acquire the habit of forming diſtinct and pre- 
ciſe perceptions of theſe objective ideas of the internal ſenſe. Men 


who have not exerciſed themſelves in repeated patient attentions to this 
| prima 


1.118 


„ 


prima ſcientia, but have been prompt to reaſon about it, will be very 
apt to ſay, that there can be no reaſon for this energy of attention, and 
ſcrupulous caution, in order to know what we ſee and feel: that no- 
thing can make a perception clearer, or more ſenſible, than the ſenſe 
itſelf; and that all this pretence to diſtinctneſs and preciſion is an 


aſſuming affectation. 


* We have but to turn our eye inwards,” faith LoRD BOLINGBROKE, 
ce to have intuitive knowledge of it.” [Vol. v. p. 108.] But Mr. Locke, 
who had ſtudied theſe matters more attentively, teaches us, « That the 
% underſtanding, like the eye, while it makes us ſee and perceive all 
« things, takes no notice of itſelf; and it requires art and pains to ſet 
it at a diſtance, and make it its own object. IIntroduct. to Eſſay, F. 1.] 


As doth alſo Cicero, [Tuſc. Quæſt. 1. 1. F. 30.] Mentis acies ſei p- 


e ſum intuens, non unquam hebeſcit, ob eamque cauſam contemplandi 


6e diligentiam omittimus.” 


I am not ſure that the ſenſe itſelf may not be improved in the accu- 


racy of its perceptions, as an ear may be acquired; but I am ſure that 
the preciſion and diſtinction of the ideas which the mind forms of theſe 
objects, will entirely depend on that art and pains which Mr. Locket 
found ſo neceſſary. To remedy then this defect of intellectual phy- 
ſicks, and that we may not mock ourſelves in our internal meditation 
and private reaſonings with ourſelves, we cannot take too much pains 

to 
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I 
to exerciſe ourſelves in this art of making the mind its own object: we 
cannot liſten too much; we cannot too minutely attend, with a fixed 
and diſcriminating view, to the feelings of our internal ſenſe. But 
if we wiſh to communicate our ideas, as having an exact confor- 
mity to, and being the real repreſentation of, the internal phœno- 
mena, a more ſcrupulous and exact care is ſtill neceſſary, that the 
taking off of the expreſſions of theſe impreſſions be diſtin, uniform, 


and direct. 


Lord BoLINGBROKE thinks that nothing more was neceſlary, than, juſt 
at the moment of reference, to turn the eye inwards, where we ſhould 


| have intuitive knowledge. Mr. Locks, that it requires art and pains to 


make the mind its own object. Now theſe two philoſophers, entertain- 
ing ſuch different notions, as to the mode of acquiring juſt and diſtinct 
ideas of theſe intellectual phenomena, would form very different ideas 
of them. Proceeding from theſe differing ideas, as ideas of facts, each 
ſingly might form a chain of proofs which carried conviction to his 
own mind, although perhaps the concluſions of each were very differ- 
ent; and each reciprocally would be aſtoniſhed that the other could not 
ſee the force of his arguments. The further theſe lines of diſcuſſion 
were drawn out, the more they would diverge from each other; and 
the two thus differing perſons would break off all diſcuſſion, by find- 
ing at laſt, that their opinions were ſet apart at an incommunicable 
diſtance. | 

| A 


„ 


To ſay nothing of diſputes on theſe ſubjects which have been pole- 
mical amongſt the learned, one may remark, that there has been re- 
peated examples of this amongſt ſome the beſt and trueſt philoſophers, 
reaſoning in all ſincerity, with acute penetration, and in the ſtricteſt 
forms of argument.* Let any one refer to the correſpondencies of 
BENEDICT DE SIN oz with thoſe who objected to his opinions; to 
the correſpondencies of Dr. CLARK with Mr. Lizzx1Tz, and with Mr. 
(afterwards Biſhop) BuTLER; to the correſpondence of Dr. PRIcE and 
Dr. PRIESTLEY, and he will find this to be the caſe. It were then beſt, 
in ſuch caſe, to acknowledge, that the ſubject, conceived under ſuch 
different ideas of the firſt facts, became incommunicable; and that, 
therefore, all diſcuſſion and diſpute, as it can never be brought to any 
ſatisfactory concluſion, or create any converſion of opinion, had better 


| ſtop in limine. 


A ſecond defect in this ſcience ariſes from the difficulty, if it is not 
an impoſſibility, in giving explanations of theſe internal perceptions, 
and of the operations of the mind, without uſing metaphors in alluſion 


to mechanical operations and material effects. So far as common 


communicable explanation requires; ſo far metaphors, under theſe 


—_— 


e Diſſentium inter ſe reprehenſiones non ſunt vituperandæ: maledicta, contumeliæ, tum 
e iracundiz, contentiones concertationesque in diſputando pertinaces, indignz mihi Philoſophia 


« videri ſolent.“ 8 
CICERO de Fin. lib. i. §. 8. 
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alluſions, may anſwer the purpoſe, and attain the end: but when we 


attempt to reaſon from metaphors, all the links of demonſtration are 
diſſolved. If we diſcern this, and reaſon under a ſenſe of this defect, 
we ſhall at leaſt be guarded againſt launching into the metaphyfical 
abuſe of this ſcience. As this defect leads, if we are not thus guarded 
againſt it, to an abuſe, by metaphorical references, to things external to 
us; ſo is there a third defect, which leads to an abuſe of reaſoning in 
a contrary direction; namely, by analogical reference to ourſelves in- 
ternally, in caſes where there can be no decided analogy. If, after 
having proved, by ſtrict demonſtration, the being of a firſt intelligent 
cauſe, we proceed and attempt, by analogy, referring to ourſelves and 
our own nature, to explain demonſtratively the nature of this being; 
involved in difficulties and contradictions, we ſhall be led in endleſs 
perplexities to every extreme of ſcepticiſm. 


The perceptions which come through our ſenſes, may, in general, 
be called objective, as being the impreſſions of the objects which cauſe 
them. But when the mind turns its eye in upon itſelf, the ideas 
which it finds there are then the objects; and theſe objects are the 
phenomena of intellectual phyſicks. Frem theſe we derive all that 
we can really know, and all that it is of uſe to us to know, on theſe 
ſubjefts.* Theſe phenomena are the moſt natural, the moſt immediate 


— — 
— 


* « Our faculties plainly diſcover to us the being of a Gop, and the knowledge of our-. 
« ſelves; —_— to lead us into a full and clear diſcovery of our duty and great concernment. 
15 It 


„„ 7 


objects of our mind; and may be moſt unequivocally comprehended. 
Our capacities are ſuited to the reſearch of thoſe truths which theſe 
intellectual phenomena are the foundation of, ſo long as we keep on 
the ground of facts; but if man quits the bounds within which theſe 
are circumſcribed, and, from an inattentive or infincere viewing of the 
phenomena, forms confuſed ideas of theſe impreſſions, or ſuch ideas 
as are not conformable to the fact; or if adopting, without reference 
to the fact, words and definitions, ſuppoſed to repreſent (which they 
do not) the reality of things; and, by theſe definitions, and a few 


maxims, forming propoſitions, which they call principles, or firſt 


truths; and thence ſynthetically 2 prior deduce the ſyſtem of being. 
They may entrench themſelves, in all the forms of logick, within ſuch 
lines of metaphyſicks, that ſimilar metaphylicians, reaſoning from 
like definitions, principles, and maxims, will always find it difficult ta 
make a practical breach in. Hence aroſe the ſeparation of the ancient 
philoſophers into ſects; hence their endleſs diſputes and irrefragable 
obſtinacy; hence all the jargon of the ſchools and metaphyſical theo- 
logy; hence that never ceaſing carillon, rung on a very few ideas, 
which teazes and ſtuns us with its jingling diſcord in the metaphyſicks 


of modern times. 


— 


&« It will therefore become us, as rational creatures, to employ theſe faculties we have about 


e what they are moſt adapted to, and to follow the direction of nature, where it points out 


« the way. For it is rational to conclude, that our proper employment lies in thoſe en- 
<« quiries, and in that fort of knowledge moſt ſuited to our natural capacities.“ | 
Mr. Locke's.Effay, b. iv. c. 12. Y. II. 
cc All 


1 


« All that I [Lock x's Eſſay, b. 1. c. 4. ] ſhall ſay for the principles 
< T proceed on, 1s, that I can only appeal to men's experience and ob- 
« ſervation, whether they be true or not.“ With thoſe, to whoſe ex- 
perience, when ſincerely referred to, thoſe things which I lay down 
as phenomena in fact, do not appear to be ſuch facts, I can have no 
communication of proof; and to diſpute about the explanation of 
ſimple internal perceptions, would be to cut up all real ground from 
under our feet, and to prance on metaphyſick ground. 


As I will hope on one hand, that thoſe who ſee theſe reſearches 
_ purſued, under a true ſenſe of the defects they are liable to, with a 
conſtant looking to the limits within which the phenomena are cir- 
cumſcribed; and guarded againſt thoſe abuſes which ſeduce and per- 
vert all true knowledge; that thoſe who ſee theſe ſubjects thus treated, 
will not call theſe diſquiſitions metaphy/icks; and, ſtarting. at the name, 
ſhut their eyes againſt the thing: ſo on the other, I deſire no one to 
follow me in theſe reſearches longer or further than he perceives me 
treating them as phy/icks; that is, reaſoning by facts, from particulars 
to particular, as they lie in co-exiſtence, or are connected in conſe- 
quent effect. 
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SECTION II. 


IN the moment that we become ſentient, we are conſcious of our own 
exiſtence. This /el/-conſciouſneſs is the firſt phenomenon in intellec- 
tual phyſicks. This conſciouſneſs is not the proof of this my exiſtence: 
the knowledge which I have of my exiſtence 1s immediate and direct. 
I do not perceive this, either by any ſenſation, the effect of an impreſ- 
ſion, nor from an idea, an object dwelling on my internal ſenſe, diſtinct 
from me the obſerver. I, the obſerver, am myſelf the object. The 
exiſtence and the conſciouſneſs of it cannot be ſeparated in ideas, ſo as 
to be predicated the one of the other. The conſciouſneſs and the ex- 
iſtence are indiviſibly one. This ſelf-conſciouſneſs precedes, in the 
order of nature, all that particular attention to it which is an opera- 
tion of thre mind, and is expreſſed by the word zhought, when converſant 
about an idea, or when viewing it as an object. This operation, 
thought, acts towards ſomething elſe externally, as an object. Self- 
conſciouſneſs is ſomewhat internal, I will not here ſay, (I do not know) 
whether as a feeling, or as acting; but, feeling or acting, itſelf is its 
object. It is the very fact or act of exiſtence. I do not know how to 
fix any communicable idea of it, but by expreſling it as ſeeing or feel- 


ing 


[ 20 ] 


ing itſelf: yet this expreſſion, a mere metaphor, borrowed from a 
phenomenon of the external ſenſes, is a very indecided and improper 
repreſentation of it: it refers to that operation of the mind, which, 
by another metaphor, is called reflexion; and ſuppoſes the mind to 
place itſelf in ſuch a fituation, as that it may, by its own eye, ſee 
itſelf, or the image or idea of itſelf, reflected and ſeen, as an object 
ſet off from the eye or thought, diſtinct from, and, as it were, ab extra, 
to its real ſelf. This is not the caſe of ſelf-confciouſneſs, which ſimply 
and individually co-exiſts with life or being. 


Without, therefore, any attempt to explain what this ſelf-conſciouſ- 
neſs is; without any poſſibility of proving to another, that this con- 
{ciouſneſs reſides in, and co-exiſts with my being, I can only refer to his 
like conſciouſneſs: of which, if he has it not, I cannot communicate 
any idea to him: or, about which, if he conceives differently of it, from 
what I have here endeavoured to expreſs, we cannot hold any diſcourſe, 
much leſs reaſoning. If he hath this ſelf-conſciouſneſs, and conceives of 
the phœnomenon as I do, we ſhall, in all reference to it, and in all infer- 
ence from it, underſtand each other better than any words can explain it. 


- 


Without attempting, like Des CAR TES, k to divide this fimple 


individual ſelf-ſentiency ; without, like him, forming an artificial appara- 


* « Attamen non video tibi opus fuiſſe tanto apparatu ; quando aliunde certus eras, & 


verum erat, te e. | 
Gaſſendi Object. in 2* Meditationem, DEs CARTES. 


3, 
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tus of logick to demonſtrate a truth, of which I have previous ſelf-evi- 
dence; I will only ſay, that I am conſcious that I exiſt. I will not ſay, cagito 
ergo ſum. I will not venture to fay, that thinking is of the eſſence of 


the mind or ſoul;* leſt, if at any time it ſhould appear, or be proved, 


that I do not always think, a logical conſequence, contrary to fact, 
might be drawn, that therefore I do not exiſt, Although I cannot 
conceive this ſel f. conſciouſneſs but as an active power of exiſtence: 
yet how, in being conſcious, my mind acts or feels; or whether it acts 
or feels in its ſentiency, I cannot ſay. I uſe this word as expreſſive of 
a ſentient act, merely in diſtinction, and in contradiſtinction to impreſ- 
ſion, which ſeems to be paſſive. Under this explanation I conſider 
ſelf-conſciouſneſs as diſtin& from that act of the mind which meets 
the paſſive impreſſions or vibrations of the ſenſes; and, by thus meet- 
ing them, perceives, feels, ſees, &c.: or, from thoſe operations of the 
mind, which, turning its attention towards them, conſiders and dif- 
tinguiſhes them, —compares, and reaſons about them. This ſelf-ſenſe, 
although not perhaps diſtinctly divided, or diviſible in fact and time, 
from thought, an act; and from reaſon, a progreſſive operation of the 
mind; yet precedes them in the order of nature. I ſhall, therefore, 
aſſume this ſimple intuitive truth, viz. I am conſcious that ] exiſt;” 
and then examine that phenomenon as a diſtin& power from the 


— 


Num forte fieri poſſet fi ceſſeram ab omni cogitatione, ut illicò totus eſſe deſineram.“ 
| DEs CAR TES, Medit. 2. 


paſſive 


( 22 ] 


paſſive impreſſion which it perceives.* I am conſcious of perceiving 


ideas. But I aſk, Who, or what, perceives them? Fact anſwers, I; 
I, the ſentient perceiver; I who am conſcious of my exiſtence. The 
impreſſions then which excite, and the images which are the imme- 
diate objects which I am to perceive, are, in the order of nature, poſte- 


rior to the perceiver, whoſe being is formed ſo as to perceive the im- 


preſſions. This paper, on which I am writing, is formed 70 receive 


the letters and words, but not Yo perceive them; as J, the writer, or 


you, the reader, do perceive them. 


The impreſſions are made either formaliter, as the wax receives the 
impreſſion of the ſeal, and as a mirrour receives the image on its ſurface; 
or eminenter, as an effect of motion, communicated through a ſeries 
of elaſtick bodies, or by vibrations of nerves. Bat howſoever theſe 
impreſſions are made, they are but, and extend only to, paſlive effects. 
The queſtion ſtill remains, What 1s the living ſenſation? That muſt 


be ſomething, or at leaſt we cannot but conceive it as ſomething ana- 


logous to activity, ſome active principle which meets theſe impreſſions, 
and receives them emmenter into its living perception. Something 


ſentient, as a perceiver, different from the impreſſions pallively received, 


— — 

* Dr. PRIESTLEY, in his anſwer to Dr. Price's Communications, ſays, p. 84, © Dr, PRIcE 
ce ſhould diſtinguiſh between a perception or judgment (which is an act of the mind) and the 
« idea perceived or judged of by the mind, which muſt be different from the mind itſelf, or 


ce any of its acts. | 
and 


5 


and paſſively communicated, muſt be previouſly ſuppoſed to exiſt as a 
living being. The ſelf-conſciouſneſs of any living exiſtence, therefore, 
I have ventured, previous to all confideration of my being, as con- 
nected with impreſſions or perception of 1mages, to ſtate as a fact, and 
to reaſon from it as an intellectual phenomenon which exiſts with 
and in life — ſo as to be, to my conſciouſneſs, life itſelf. This ſenſe of 
my living exiſtence ſeems, in my mind, to be diſtinct from that capa- 
city and effort which is called thinking. This, although not ſeparate, 
nor ſeparable in ſucceſſion of exiſtence from thinking;“ although, per- 
haps, co- exiſtent with it in time, I conceive as diſtinct, and previous in 


the order of nature. 


If here it be aſked, When do I firſt begin to think? I will give 
the anſwer which Mr. Locke gave; When I firſt begin to have ideas. 
Vet, however, although I allow that my having ideas muſt be co- 
exiſtent with this ſelf-ſenſe of my being, this ſelf-ſenſe is diſtin& both 
from the perception of ideas, and from that act of the mind which 
thinks upon them. Self- conſciouſneſs is a ſimple indiviſible ſenſe of 


* « The firſt capacity of human intellect is, that the mind is fitted to receive the impreſſion 
made on it; that is, to perceive the impreſſions which affect our organs, which perception 


« we are conſcious of, and obſerve in ourſelves.” 
| LocKE, b. ü. c. I. F. 1, 2, and 25. 


To aſk at what time a man has firſt _ 165 is to aſk when he firſt begins to perceive.” 


Locke, b. ii. c. 1. §. 9. 


being. 
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being. Perception, or thought, contains two diſtinct ideas; namely, 


the perceiver, and the thing perceived; which can not only be ſeparated 8 


as predicables, but can be predicated the one of the other. I have this 
ſelf-conſciouſneſs internally and directly within myſelf, without refer- 
ence to any object ab extra. 


As there are perſons equally converſant in theſe reſearches as my- 
ſelf, and with ability ſuperior to what I pretend to, (who think differ- 
ently on this ſubject) I have laboured more particularly to explain what 


my mind conceives of this fact, and to ſtate it clearly as a diſtinct in- 


tellectual phœnomenon, diſtinct from thought; conſidered, as Mr. 
Locke calls thought, as an action, not the eſſence of the mind. 


In deſcribing the perceiver as ſomewhat or ſomething different and 
diſtin& from the images impreſſed on the ſenſes, and thence perceived; 


as, for example, this writing on this paper, I am ſenſible that I ſhall - 
appear to differ from thoſe who think that there neither 1s nor can be 


any ſuch different and diſtin& principles in our compoſition; and that, 
if there were, no one can conceive or deſcribe how there could be any 
communication between paſſive impreſſion and living ſenſation. I will 
venture to ſſate here a notion, a mere theoretick notion, which I have 
long entertained, and which perſuades me that the fact is neither im- 
poſſible, nor the phœnomenon inexplicable; nor has in it any repug- 
nancy to the ordinary courſe of the laws of nature. 


There 


— f 


( 8-1 

There cannot be any impreſſion where there is no reſiſtance. What 
then, is that reſiſtance in the conſtitution and nature of our organized 
body a part of us, and perhaps an inſtrument of connection and com- 
munication with the external or material world? I anſwer to myſelf, 
(I doubt, however, whether it may prove an anſwer to fatisfy others) 
what the invariable laws of nature tell me,—namely, that the re- 
ſiſtance, as well as the attraction of bodies, and of every particle of 
matter, operates by ſome powers ſuperadded to and co-exiſtent with 
theſe bodies and particles. Theſe powers Sir Isa Ac NeEwTon deſcribes 
as exiſting in the form of concentral ſpheres, vibrating, or vibratory, 


in alternate viciſſitudes. 


It is not mere analogy, but within the ordinary courſe of theſe laws, 
to ſuppoſe that the living principle may have ſimilar concentral ſpheres 
of repulſion and attraction ſuperadded to and co-exiſting with it: 
That theſe powers not only connect it to the material ſenſes; but that, 
in the firſt place, the power of repulſion is that reſiſtance which meets 
the impulſe, and is the ground of the impreſſions which give occaſion 
to ſenſation; while a concentral ſphere of attraction, in contact and 
vibrating in ſymphony with that impulſe, admits and conveys thoſe im- 
preſſions to the principle of perception, by which they become ſenſations, 


This (I allow it to be unproved theory) ſeems to give me ſome con- 
_ ceivable notion of the communication of impact or vibration, con- 
E veyed 


[ 26 ] 
veyed through the ſenſes to the ſentient principle. For if we may be 


permitted to ſuppoſe (as I ſaid) this ſentient being to be endowed with 
concentral ſpheres of repulſion and attraction, as well as ſentiency and 


thought, the communication may be conceived to be performed by 


powers actually known in nature. This theory ſeems alſo to explain 
ſome peculiarities in this matter of ſenſation. It doth frequently, on 
many occaſions, and in many caſes, happen, that we are totally infen- 
ſible to thoſe impreſſions, although ſtrongly impreſſed on our ſenſes. 
Theſe caſes are ſimilar to thoſe phœnomena in pellucid bodies, to thoſe 
fits of eaſy tranſmiſſion, and of reflection where tranſmiſſion doth not 
take place; where the vibration of the ſphere of attraction is not in 
union with the external ſphere of repulſion; and ſo not prepared to 
tranſmit its vibrations. Thus, if the mind be employed alibi in a 
ſecluſe and cloſe attention to ideas or objects different and remote from 
thoſe which preſent impreſſions on the ſenſes would, in the ordinary 
courſe of nature, give occaſion to, the internal ſphere of attraction 
will have attractive vibration, (if not actually, by contraction, re- 
moved from communication with the ſphere of repulſion,) will have, 
I fay, attractive vibrations, different from the external ſphere of re- 


pulſion which receives the impreſſion: tranſmiſſion, therefore, will not 


take place. 


In like manner, when the ſenſes are, as the common phraſe ex- 


preſſes it, ſhut up in fleep, or in the caſe of any other ſtate of tempo- 
| rary 
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rary inſenſibility to the immediate impreſſions, the external ſphere of 
repulſion may not have ſuch vibrations as will coincide with thoſe of 
the attractive vibrations of the internal ſphere, ſo as to cauſe the pro- 
per communication to the ſentient principle. I can, in purſuing this 
theory, perſuade myſelf, that, beſides the temporary incommunicable- 
neſs of impreſſion with the ſentient principle, many other phœno- 
mena of this connection with the external or material world may be 
accounted for from thoſe alternate fits of eaſy tranſmiſſion and reflec- 


tion; (I mean here repulſion without tranſmiſſion) ſuch as diſtinct and 


indiſtinct ſimple ideas; partial and imperfect, or otherwiſe adequate 


ideas; ſuch as different degrees in the power of attention in different 
perſons, and in the ſame perſon at different times; alſo, different de- 
grees of ſenſation, give occaſion to. 

I hope that the reader will not think that I hold out this ſpecula- 
tion on theory, as a truth, or as deſcribing a phenomenon in fact. I 


am only labouring to form ſome notion by which it may be conceived 


how ſenſation and perception, or the principle of life, may have com- 


munion with, and communication by, the groſs matter of which the 


organs of our ſenſes are formed: and J form this idea on reference to 


an actual exiſting proceſs in nature, & where bodies have theſe alternate 


ſpheres of repulſion and attraction. 


* NEwToN's Opticks; part iii. prop. 12 and 13, vide. 
Now, 


[8] 


Now, as it is a fact that material bodies, and all particles of matter, 
have theſe alternate ſpheres of repulſion and attraction, the latter within 
the former, ſuperadded to them, or co-exiſting as inherent in their 
nature; e fortiori, we may ſuppoſe the ſentient ſubſtance to have ſimilar 
repulſive and attractive powers ſuperadded to it, or co-exiſtent in its 
nature, by which it is connected to, and has communication with the 
external or material world. Whether they be conſidered as. powers of 
a ſuperior nature, ſuperadded to this ſubſtance, ſuppoſed to be inert prior 
to the ſuperaddition; or whether co-exiſting attributes, part of its na- 
ture ab initio; makes no difference, according to my way of conceiving 
it: for I have no idea of actually exiſting ſubſtance, but ſo far as it is 
an abſtract idea, repreſenting an actual co-exiſtence of attributes. 
Whenever, and wherever, I perceive this or that co-exiſtence of attri- 


butes to be in fact, I cannot but underſtand it to be this or that actual 


ſubſtance. 


I can ſuppoſe; according to common apprehenſion and language, the 
diſtin exiſtence of material and immaterial ſubſtance, both in bare 


exiſtence, without action, or any power of activity. I can ſuppoſe a 
power of attraction and repulſion to be ſuperadded to the one, ſo as to 
become, and always to be, co-exiſtent with it. I can alſo ſuppoſe ac- 
tivity and thought to be ſuperadded, in like manner, to the other, fo 
as to become, and to be, co-exiſtent in its nature. Theſe two ſub- 
ſtances, thus receiving ſuperadded properties, being co-exiſtences of a 

He different 
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different nature, are as much different nominal ſubſtances from the 
former, as they are from one another. I can further ſuppoſe, for there 
is no repugnancy in the ideas why they may not co-exiſt, that the ſame 
creative cauſe which ſuperadded the powers of attraction and repulſion | 
to the material ſubſtance, may alſo ſuperadd to it activity of thought: 
or, on the other hand, that he who ſuperadded an active and thinking 
power to the immaterial ſubſtance, may alſo ſuperadd to it the powers 


of attraction and repulſion. 


Without then entering, in this place,* into the diſcuſſion whether 
the ſubſtance or ſubſtratum, in which thought or thinking makes 
part of the co-exiſting attributes, be material or immaterial; and with- 


out entering into any diſcuſſion, as to the actual exiſtence of external 


objects, conſidered as an intermediate or inſtrumental cauſe of impreſ- 
ſions on our ſenſes, we will proceed firſt, and more particularly, to con- 
ſider that next phenomenon which our ſelf-conſciouſnels points out to 
us;—namely, ſpontaneity, or ſelf-activity. 


* Theſe two ſubjects will be diſcuſſed in the courſe of this Eſſay. 


SECTION 


E 30:1 : 


SECTION III. 


ALL perſons, however they may differ on the ſubject of the ſubſtance 
of thinking, allow that the ſentient being 1s ſomething different and 
diſtinct from the organs of the ſenſes; through the medium of which, 
impreſſions and images are conveyed. Impreſſion and perception are 
diſtin: and when (as Mr. Locks expreſſes 1t)* we experience in our- 
ſelves thinking, and perceive that thinking is an action or power which 
cannot exiſt but as dwelling on ſome ſubſtance, we call ourſelves pro- 
perly a thinking ſubſtance. All further allow, that we not only per- 
ceive in ourſelves, but have a voluntary power of action; that is, that 


we can ac as from a ſpontaneity within ourſelves. 


There have been, however, and are at this day, many men, ſerious 
lovers of truth, as well as endued with the higheſt intellectual abilities 
applied to theſe reſearches, who deny that this ſpontaneity, as we con- 
ceive it, either is, or can be ſelf- active. We muſt endeavour, with 
every doubt and deference which ſuch authorities ought to create in us, 
and with the moſt ſincere intentions, unbiaſſed by any reference to con- 


* 


* Firſt Letter to the Biſhop Worceſter, p. 61. ſequences, 
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ſequences, to examine firſt the phœnomenon in fact. It is in this tem- | 
per, and under this frame of mind, that I have repeatedly, for years 
paſt, reviſed theſe diſquiſitions: and have conſidered, over and over 
again, in every line of thought, and in every light I could put it in, 
this intellectual phenomenon, ſeſfactivicy. 


do not mean in this ſection to enter into the diſcuſſion of the queſ- 


tion about philoſophical neceſſity or liberty, or to examine it in its 


ſuppoſed conſequences; nor to judge of it from the effects it may have, 
one way or the other, on the moral conduct, or on the religious ſenti- 
ment; nor to conſider it as connected with the univerſal chain of 
cauſes and effects - I do not, in this ſtage of the eſſay, find myſelf ſuffi- 
ciently advanced in knowledge to thoſe comparative reſearches. It will 
require ſome knowledge of other beings and things, beſides myſelf, 
which may enable me to reaſon 2 priori. All that I am endeavouring 
to do here, is attentively to examine the fact, and to reaſon @ poſteriori 


from the phenomenon, as I experiment it in myſelf. 


I do not conſider any propoſition, which predicates of my being capable 
of acting as I will, as any ways expreſſive of the theorem which I mean 
here to ſtate. Although all my actions, (as I call them) whether of mind 
or body, accord with, and follow my will; that does not ſtate the fact I 


ſearch for: I want to know whether action, properly, and in a ſtrict phi- 


loſophical ſenſe, ſo called, commences in and from this will: whether this 


will 


3 


will is ſelf- active, or whether it be itſelf moved by ſome motive, 
ſtrictly and in a philoſophical ſenſe a phyſical cauſe external to it: whe- 
ther this will be intirely a mechanical proceſs of a perfectly mechanical 
being, receiving its impulſe from without. 


This Mr. Hosss ſtates fairly to be the queſtion, and directly gives 
what he conceives to be the fact. T *< I conceive,” he faith, © that no- 
« thing taketh beginning from itſelf, but from the action of ſome other 
te immediate agent: and that, therefore, when firſt a man hath an 
« appetite or will, the cauſe of his will is not the will itſelf, but ſome- 
ce thing elſe not in his own diſpoſition.” Mr. Hopss doth here not 
only reaſon 2 priori, but appeals directly to experience as to a phœno- 
menon in fact. Experience and fact,” he juſtly obſerves, © is not 
ce yerifyed by other men's arguments, but by every man's own ſenſe and 
«© memory.” I join iſſue with Mr. Hozss in the words of Dr. CLarx,h 
That the true and only queſtion in philoſophy, concerning liberty, 
« 1s, Whether the immediate phyſical cauſe, or principle of action, be 
« indeed in him whom we call the agent: or whether it be ſome other 
« reaſon ſufficient, which is the real cauſe, by operating upon the 
« agent, and making him to be, not indeed an agent, but a mere 


” my) Dr. Crank then gives, by __ to what he experiments 


— ——C— 


+ Mr. Hons s folio, p. 483, on Liberty and Neceſſity. 


7 Ibid. p. 484. 
$ Dr. Clark's Fifth Reply to Mr. LIP BNIT z, p. bs; 8yo, 
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in himſelf, that which, on the contrary, he conceives to be the phœ- 


nomenon in fact. The principle of action (in which I think the 


« eſſence of liberty conſiſts) is a diſtinct thing from the ati ve or reaſon 
« which the agent has in view: ſeveral motives may be offered to the 
« mind; liberty adopts which it pleaſes, for its motive or cauſe of action.” 


Again, The perception or laſt judgment of the underſtanding is as 


« diſtin&t from the actual exertion of the ſelf-motive power, as ſeeing 


e the way is from walking in 1t.” 


B. DE SpINOZ A alſo treats this as a queſtion of fact, and allows us 
to appeal to our experience: and there alſo allows, that men are con- 
ſcious that they have this principle of action in themſelves; but this 
he explains as miſapprehenſion of falſe inference; and then gives what 
he conceives to be the true explanation of this phœnomenon in fact, as 
thus: + © It will be ſufficient, if I take here, as a foundation, what 


— 5 ————— 

* Dr. CLARK 's Fifth Reply to LIEBNITZ, p. 371. 

+ Dr. CIARE's Anſwer to third Letter, from Cambridge. 

t © Mens quatenus claras & diſtinctas, quam quatenùs confuſas habet ideas, in 25 eſſe per- 
« ſevere indefinita quadam duratione, et hujus ſui conatùs eſt conſcia.” 

SPINOZA Ethices, pars iii. prop. 9. 

Hic conatus cum ad mentem ſolam refertur, vo/untas appellatur ; ſed cum ad mentem & 
« corpus ſimul refertur, vocatur appetitus.” Id. Schol. ad prop. . 

« Satis hic erit, 6 pro fundamento hic capiam, quod apud omnes debet eſſe in confeſſo; 
* nempe hoc, quod omnes homines rerum cauſarum ignari naſcuntur, et quod omnes appeti- 
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% mult (as a datum) be granted by all; namely this, that all men are 


ee born ignorant of the cauſes of things; but, that all men have the 
e appetiteł towards ſecking their utile, of which they are conſcious: 


tum habent ſuum te querendi, cujus rei ſunt conſcii; ex his enim ſequitur quod homines 
© fe liberos eſſe opinentur, quandoquidem ſuarum volitionum ſuique appetitus ſunt conſeii; & 


de cauſis, quibus diſponuntur ad appetendum & volendum, quia earum funt ignari, nè per 


« fomnium cogitant.“ 
B. DpE SPIN OZ, Schol. general. ad Ethic. pars i. 

* «© Quod ut clare intelligatur, rem ſimpliciſſimam concipiamus. Ex. gr. Lapis a cauſa ex- 
« terna ipſum impellente, certam motiis quantitatem accipit, qua poſteà ceſſante causa, externæ 
« impulſu moveri neceſſario perget. Hæc lapidis in motu permanentia coacta eſt, non quia 
« neceſſaria, ſed quia impulſu cauſe externæ definiri debet: Et quod hic de lapide, id de qua- 
« cunque re fingulari, quantum vis illa compolita et ad plurima apta eſſe concipiatur, intelli- 
« gendum eſt, quod ſcilicet unaquayque res neceſſari a carſu externa aligud determinatur ad ex- 
« iſtendum et operandum certa ac determinata ratione. | | 


« Porro concipe, fi placet, Lapidem dum moveri pergit, cogitare, -et fcire ſe, quantum 


« poteſt, conari ut moveri pergat. Hic fone lapis, quandoguidem fu tantummodo conatis eſt 
« conſcius, et mininie indifferens, ſe liberrimum eſſe, et nulla alia de causa in motu per- 


« ſeverare credet, quam quia v#i, Atque hoc Zn lila Libertas gu, quam omnes fe habere 
« j4%ant, et quiz in hoc ſolo contiſtit, quod homines ſui appetitus ſunt conſcii, et cauſarum, a 


« quibus determientur, ignari.“ ; | 
7 FE Corners of 
19. DE * 1 INOZ X Pt * 42. 


« Nous ne peuvens pas ſentir proprenent notre independence, et nous ne neus appercevons 


C " 
Pat 
„ ,Omme {i Þ eguille aimentee prenoit plaifir de ſe tourner vers le nord; car elle croroit 


. 0 - | LY LE a IN C . 4 C3 
as toujours des cauſes, ſouvent wnperceptibies dont notre reſolution depend. Cꝰ'eſt 
urner independement de quelque autre cauſe, ne s appercevant pas des movements inten- 
« es de la matiere magnetique.“ 5 

LIEBNITZ Theodocee, p. 162. 
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« hence it follows that men think themſelves to be free, ſo far as they 


« are conſcious of this will and appetite, but ignorant of the cauſes 


« by which they are diſpoſed to will and deſire.” Now, that we may 
perfectly and preciſely know what he means, let us take his own ex- 
planation as our commentary; * which, that it may be clearly under- 
« ſtood, let us conceive the molt ſimple caſe in example: e.g. that a 
« ſtone receives, from an external cauſe impelling it, a certain quan- 
« tity of motion, by which (the impulſe of the external cauſe ceaſing) 
<« it neceſſarily goes on to move. This permanency of motion in the 
« ſtone is forced; not that it is neceſſary, but becauſe this impulſe, (or 
« communicated momentum) by which it continues, muſt be defined 
by the external cauſe. What is here ſaid of a ſimple ſtone, holds 
« equally true of every other particular thing, however compounded 
and organized to various purpoſes; becauſe every thing is determined 


« by an external cauſe, in a determinate way, both as to its exiſtence, 


and as to its operations. 


« Further, ſuppoſe, if you pleaſe, that this ſtone, while it goes on to 
« move, thinks and knows that it endeavours, as much as can be, to 
go on to move. Now the ſtone, ſo far as it is conſcious, and con- 
« ſcious of this endeavour only, and by no means indifferent, will 
« think itſelf to be free; and that it perſeveres in its motion from no 
e other cauſe, but becauſe it is its will ſo to do. Such is this human 


liberty which all boaſt, which yet conſiſts only in this, that men are 
* conſcious 
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* conſcious only of their own appetite, but ignorant . of the external 
e cauſes by which they are diſpoſed.” 


If Seinoza had kept his opinion of the phenomenon of our 


_ conſciouſneſs of ſelf- activity involved, and had reaſoned only from 


abſtract definitions, he might have perplexed one's underſtanding; 
but his explanation, in example, is a compleat developement of the 
falſe ſtate of the fact. Firſt, he ſtates a ſubſtance inert, incapable 


from itſelf of moving, or of altering its direction; or, when in mo- 


tion, of ceaſing to move. He ſtates this ex profeſs, as moved by an 


external cauſe, and as continuing, from its inertneſs, to move, and 
unable to ſtop itſelf: he ſtates this inert paſſive, being the moment 
that it thinks, as knowing that it endeavours, as much as it can, to con- 
tinue in motion; ſo that this permanency in motion, which is a forced 
thing, this ſtone knows to be its own endeavour to continue in. 
Whereas, if it were endued with a true conſciouſneſs of its exiſtence 
and motion, it muſt be conſcious of what he ſtated it in fact to be, 
an inert being, moved by an external cauſe, and to be defined by the 
impulſe of that cauſe, not by its own conatus, in its motion, and in 
the continuance of it. Being what it is, and being conſcious of what 
it is, it could never have any conſciouſneſs of its endeavouring to 
make, or of making any effort: ſo that this ſtone could never have 
any ſuch conſciouſneſs, unleſs its nature were changed; and then, in that 
caſe, if it had any conſciouſneſs, or felt that it had a comatine; and made 

an 


- 7] 
an effort, - the fact would be intuitively true 1 it would otherwiſe be a 
falſe or untrue conſciouſneſs and mere deception. He ſuppoſes, by 
the caſe ſtated, that this ſtone becomes a res cogitans, is conſcious of 
this act of thinking; will S HN OE A fay, that this too is a deception? It 
only fancies ſo, being ignorant of the cauſes of things. 


May I be permitted to make another ſuppoſition on this caſe. Suppoſe 
me to be not a mere ſtone, but a ſtone ſtatue, placed on the top of a 
high tower, and that Iam conſcious of this; having alſo, as ſtated by _ 
SPINOZA, a conatus* to perſevere in my being, (in meo efſe) and in my 
place as this ſtone ſtatue: however, that the pedeſtal on which I was 
placed having given way, I am falling down, impelled by the external 
cauſe of gravity, of which cauſe I am ignorant; and that therefore I 
perceive, and am conſcious of, this falling, as a conatus and effort of 
my own: Now, (by the ſuppoſition) feeling conſcious that my perſe- | 
vering to fall is a conatus of my nature. If the former conatus of per- 
ſevering in my being as a ſtatue operates, I ſhould, by my former 
conatus, counteract this latter conatus of falling, and arreſt the motion 
of my fall; by which fall I am moved from my place, and muſt be 
broken to pieces, and ceaſe to be a ſtatue: but all this is only the en- 
tanglement of reaſoning à priori. The truth on the fact is, if I am 


„* 


Unaquaque res, quantum in ſe eſt, in ſus eſſe perſeverare conatur.” _ 
| B. DE SPINOZA, pars iii. prop. 6. 
conſcious 


3 


conſcious of the real fact, I am conſcious that I am carried down to 
the earth forcibly, he motils perminentia eſt coaFa; it is defined by an 
external cauſe, and is no conatus, no effort of mine. Conſcious that I 
cannot ſtop the motion of my fall, I am, by this conſciouſneſs, ſo far 
from thinking I am free, that I perceive intuitively that a power, ex- 
ternal to me, forces me to continue falling. Is this the having any 
idea that I am free, or that I have any effort that is my own? and yet 
SPINOZA fays in the ſame letter,“ © I ſhould be willing to know what 
e other account of conſciouſneſs, of ſelf- activity, any man can give, 
ee beſides that of which I give the inſtance in my example of the ſtone.” 


After preparing our underſtanding by theſe and ſuch like explana- 
tions, of our conſciouſneſs inferred 2 priori, theſe philoſophers may, 
with ſafety to their argument, refer us to what they tell us we muſt 
feel in ourſelves, not to what we ds, in fact, feel as a phenomenon, 
but to what we are to underſtand we feel of this conſciouſneſs thus 
explained: and if I cannot admit that their explanation 1s a true ſtate 
of the ſact, as I feel it; if © I cannot verify their explanation by my 
« own ſenſe and experience,” they may ſafely call upon me to explain, 
then, what that is which I feel: I ſay, with ſafety to their argument, 
becauſe I muſt anſwer, that for the very reaſon that their explanation 


cannot make more clear on one hand, nor explain away on the other, 


* Pervelim ſcire quam aliam ille conſcientiam, præter illam, quam ſupra ex exemplo lapidis 


explicui, narrat. tage 585. 
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the direct ſenſe of my feeling; for that ſame reaſon* I cannot, by any 
diviſion of an indiviſible ſenſe, nor by any combination of ſynonymous 
words, make it more clear and comprehenſible than the ultimate fact of 
feeling, to which I am referred. I may ſay, in the words of Mr. Locke, 
6c Although I know not the way of it,“ yet my feeling tells me that I 
am ſelf- active. When they challenge, or defy me to prove this aſſer- 
tion, I muſt anſwer, that experimenting this fa& in myſelf, I know it 
to be an intuitive truth It is incapable, as being immediate and 
direct, of being proved by any intervening medium; I can only aſſert, 
that as I feel it, ſo I know intuitively that I am ſelf- active. 


But yet they require that I ſhould examine theſe feelings of this ac- 
tivity of my mind, per pri mam ejus cauſam,F by and in its primary cauſe, 
according to an axiom which they lay down as a firſt principle, viz. 
That the knowledge of an effect depends upon the knowledge of its 
* cauſe, and involves the ſame.”f Now, although I am convinced 


22 


T7 


* cannot have a clearer perception of any thing, than that I am free.” 


Locke to MoLYNEux, Jan. 20, 1692-3. 


Every man is conſcious that he has freedom of will, though ſome are abſurd enough to 
« deny it, and to oppoſe metaphyſical dreams, to intuitive knowledge.” 


BoLINGBROKE's Frag. of Eſſay, vol. v. p. 2. 
+ © B. DE SPINOZA, Epiſt. 42. "6 ** P 


t * Effectùs cognitio, a cognitione cauſæ dependat, et æundem involvit.“ | 
B. DE SPINOZA, pars i. Ethic. axiom iii. 
that 


1 40 ] 
that this is not true, and that the dire& contrary method is the only 
way in which the human intelle& can inveſtigate truth in fact; yet 
theſe philoſophers, being great and reſpectable authorities, being zealous 
and conſcientious (howſoever they may be ſuppoſed to have erred) 
| ſeekers of truth, I will recur again and again, not only to the bare 
ſenſe of what I experiment in myſelf, as to ſelf-aftivity, but I will 
endeavour to examine this intellectual phenomenon in its ſuppoſed 


cauſes: theſe are called motives. 


Dr. HARTLEY, a man of equal ingenuity and acuteneſs of reaſon- 
ing with thoſe above-mentioned, but of ſuperior analytick powers of 
intellect; of a philoſophick humility and ingenuouſneſs of mind, which 
aſſumed nothing; which, in the pureſt ſpirit, ſought truth only, with- 
out any reference to prior ſyſtems, or regard to ſucceeding conſe- 
quences,* hath adopted this idea of motives as phyſical cauſes. He 
ſtates, © That every action, or bodily motion, ariſes from previous 


e circumſtances or bodily motions already exiſting in the brain; 2z. e. 


from vibrations, which are either the immediate effect of impreſſions 
« then made, or the remote compound effect of former impreſſions, 
or both.” Theſe he ſtates as the motives; and © theſe motives,” he 
ſays, © ſeem to act like all other cauſes.” He explains, however, theſe 


motives as reſulting from previous circumſtances of mind as well as 


* In his concluſion, containing remarks on the mechaniſm of the human mind. 


body, 


TUE TFH 


( 42 ] 
body, and therefore, as ſecondary cauſes, the effect of a prior, this 
compoſite cauſe. ; 


Now, however he may be diſpoſed to perſuade himſelf of the mecha- 
niſm of human actions, as he has actually demonſtrated, that if mat- 
ter could be endued with the moſt ſimple kind of ſenſation, it might 
arrive at that intelligence of which the human mind is. poſſeſſed: yet 
he ingenuouſly confeſſes, that ſo far as his ſyſtem goes, he ſuppoſes, 
“or poſtulates, (hath not ſtated as proved) that ſenſations ariſe in the ſoul 
ce from motions excited in the medullar ſubſtance of the brain, which 
is founded on another theoretic ſuppoſition, viz. * If we ſuppoſe,” 
ſaith he, an infiniteſſimal elementary body to be intermediate between 
the ſoul and groſs body, which appears to be no improbable ſuppo- 
e ſition, then the changes in our ſenſations, ideas, and motions, may 
" correſpond to the changes made in the medullary ſubſtance, only as 
e far as they correſpond to the changes made in the (ſuppoſed) elemen- 
<« tary body.” 

Whatever, therefore, he might have in proſpect, as to the conſe- 
quences of his theory; or whatever conſequences others might draw 
from it, he ſtates preciſely and clearly two diſtinct principles, a foul 
and the groſs body ;+ and “ refers ſenſations, ideas, pleaſures and pains, 


— ——— 


— — 
— 


* Scholium ad prop. 5. Introduction. 
| G cc and 


fn] 


te and voluntary motion,” to that part of man which he calls mind; 
and deſcribes as © ſubſtance, agent, principle,” &c. The previous cir- 
cumitances or diſpoſitions, therefore, which, having become ſenſations, 
1deas, and motions, are the motives, the cauſes, of action, depend on 
the mind at leaſt in part, and on that connection and intercommunion 
which there is betwixt the ſoul and groſs body. His theory of 
the operations and effects of vibrations, both fimple and immediate, 
as alſo combined and remote, is explicable and relevant to the fact, on 
the ſuppoſition of mechaniſm in union and connection with mind, 
whatever thing or ſubſtance that mind may be. On the ſuppoſition of 
two principles, viz. of a groſs body, and of a foul which is ſentient, 


and re- acts upon groſs body, through which the vibrations were con- 


veyed, the principle of activity is eſtabliſhed. If the whole man be one 
principle of mechaniſm, there muſt yet be at the centre, to which all 
the motions of the vibrations tend, ſome repulſive ſpring of recoil, 
ſome elaſtick power, which reverts back theſe mechanick vibrations, and 
converts them into mental or bodily action. Such central ultimate re- 


action cannot ariſe from mere matter and motion, unleſs upon the 
ſuppoſition of ſome ſuperadded intervening agency, mediate or imme- 


diate. We will not, therefore, reaſon 2 priori from the cauſality of the 
cauſe,* but, examining and ſtating the particulars in fact, we will en- 


— — 
— — — — — —— — — 
— — — — — — — 


* « Illa ipla v via eſt, quam St. Thomas vocat viam a cauſalitate cauſe Rt” 
Objectiones I, contra Meditationes Carteſii. 


deavour 
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(a) 


deavour to trace up our ideas from the effects, to ſome actual infor- 
mation of the nature of this ſuppoſed primary cauſe, in that very 
method by which SIN oz a, when unharneſſed from the trammels* of 
his geometrical paces, reaſons ſoberly with his friend: To under- 
<« ſtand theſe things,” he ſays, *© at leaſt as far as method requires, it 
ce 75 not neceſſary to know the nature of the mind by and in its primary cauſe; 
« but it is ſufficient to form a little hiſtory of the mind, or of the per- 
<« ceptions, as facts, in that very method which Lord VERULAm teaches.” 


If, in this analytick method, we examine the perceptions which. we 
have of our actions; if we inveſtigate, ſtep by ſtep, what we experi- 
ment in ourſelves; we perceive that we act either mentally by thought, 
or bodily by motion; we perceive ſome diſpoſitions in our mind, ſome 
circumſtances in our body, both ſingle and combined, which precede, as 
motives, all our actions; we perceive clearly that the various mechani- 
cal motions, raiſed in our body, are the mechanical cauſe of impreſſions 
conveyed inwards toward the mind, ſo far as mechaniſm goes; but be- 
come living ſenſations by the co- operating action of the ſentient prin- 


* « More geometrico tractare aggrediars nam hc eſt mea ratio.” 
SPINoZZ prefat. ad part. iii. Ethices. 


+< Ad hæc intelligenda, ſaltem quoad methodus exigit, non eſt opus, naturam mentis, 
< per primam ejus cauſam cognoſcere, ſed ſufficit, mentis, ſive perceptionum, hiſtoriolam con- 


— einnare, modo illo, quo Verulamius docet.“ 


B. DE SpINOZ x Epiſt. 42. 
ciple 


[ 44 ] 


ciple as above deſcribed. In perception theſe are ſimple ideas, with all 
their modes; in ſenſation they are ſimple pleaſures and pains, with all 
their modes: the ſenſe or fecling of theſe pleaſures and pains is not in 


the mere matter acted upon, or in motion cauſed, but becomes a living 2 7 
ſenſe only when (as Dr. HazTLey juſtly ſtates it) it is referred to that XA 
ſentient principle, ſabſtance, agent, &c. which we call mind. The mo- 
tives act as cauſes ariſing ab extra: and the momentum, in the mecha- 
niſm, is always as the impulſe; but this rule of the momentum goes no 
further than the mechaniſm. The mind, that living principle, agent, 


&c. when it meets theſe impreſſions or vibrations, which are but mere 


matter and motion, and converts them into living ſenſations, mixes its 
own power (an aſſimulating, attractive, and repellent power) with them 


in various and in every degree of proportion. When it is indolent or 
inert in its exertions, or not prepared to meet with its own power theſe 


external motives, they preſs upon it with the whole momentum of the 


impulſe; and it receives and admits their attractive or repulſive mo- 
tives, ſo pallively, as to be moved, inſtead of moving, almoſt mecha- 
nically. At other times, and in other circumſtances, or diſpoſitions 
of its agency or active power, it meets and repels them by contrary re- 
pellent vibrations or repre Tons; and ſo in all the intermediate degrees. 


But whatever the degree or nature of the action 1s, with which 1t inter- 


poſes, the impreliions or vibrations moving ab extra cannot, even upon 
the idea of the whole man being mechaniſm, be repelled or repreſſed 


back, and converted into actions and motions, without ſome reſiſtance, 
ſome 


[8 
ſome power of agency ſuperadded as adjunct, or inhering as concrete, 
in the ſubſtance, agent, principle, &c. which re- acts, not barely by re- 
coil or elaſtic* repulſion on the ſenſes, but by an active moving princi- 
ple on the body and its limbs, as well as by the act of thinking on the 
mind. When we attend ſtill more attentively to theſe phœnomena, we 
perceive that this agent, principle, &c. not only re- acts upon theſe 
previous circumſtances and diſpoſitions, but commences from itſelf 
actions, both ſuch as terminate in the mind, as alſo ſuch as operate 
on the mechaniſm of the groſs body. I can not only create a motive 


in my mind, but apply it myſelf; it does not firſt move me, I give it 


its impulſe. 


Some few inſtances of fact, in particulars, may be here referred to, 
not barely for explanation, but for confirmation in experience. All 
convulſive or ſpaſmodick motions, of or in the body, are out of the 
queſtion. We will refer firſt to thoſe repellent motives of terror, 
which coming from without, forcibly and ſuddenly on the mind, ex- 
cite the repulſive ſenſations of fear. When the impulſe of the object 
is fo forcible and ſudden, that the mind a#s ſo inſtantaneouſly on its 
body, as that the reflex conſciouſneſs of its acting, doth not immediately 
attend it, the mind ſeems to be repelled back by terror, as mechani- 


* 


* Elaſticity itſelf, the formal cauſe of vibrations, cannot, any more than attraction and re- 


-pulſion, be explained from any properties or modes of mere matter and motion, without 


reference to fome ſuperadded agency. 


cally 


Figs 1 


cally as the body 18 impelled into flight: but yet the power of the ſen- 
tient principle, which nos the body, is active (although ſuch action 


is almoſt imperceptible from the rapidity) and not paſſive. There are 
other caſes, where the motives, coming forcibly and ſuddenly from 


without, excite in the mind ſtrong agitations or commotions of re- 


pulſion, which re-a& fo rapidly, that conſciouſneſs of the act can 
ſcarce attend it in the inſtant; yet the mind is not paſlive, but acts, 


not as repelled by, but as repelling the object of our anger or diſguſt. 


We are alſo, in other caſes, wherever the conſciouſneſs of the im- 
mediate act doth not attend in the inſtant, nearly mechanical, though 


not paſſive, as in actions of habit: we walk and perform numerous 


motions of our body without the conſciouſneſs of our activity attend- 


ing in every inſtant. Writing, or playing a tune upon an inſtrument 


of muſick, is, at the commencement, done by deliberate and atten- 
tive and repeated efforts of action; yet, when the habit is acquired, 
the continued direction and ſabſequent movements follow ſo cloſely, 
that conſciouſneſs of the act doth not intervene and attend them in 
every inſtant: although the habit is become mechanical, yet the habit 
commenced in ſelf-determined activity. The affections are habits 
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formed by aſſociations of ſenſations, coming through the body, mixed 
with certain mental actions and applications of the mind, by which 
they become as natural as the ſimple ſenſations of pleaſure and pain; 
but more forcible, as the mind itſelf, ſo far as the mechaniſm is by 


habit combined with it, partakes of ſuch mechaniſm. 
| Paſſions, 


1 

Paſſions, as well as the affections, are combinations of the attrac- 
tive and repellent agitations or commotions of the body, and the com- 
ciding deſires and averſions of the mind: but partake ſtill more of 


mechaniſm, as the ſenſations prevail more in the combination of aſſo- 


ciated impreſſion or vibrations coming from without; and they are, 


therefore, diſtinguiſhed by a word, dictated from experience, and - 


called paſſions. | A 


There are to be obſerved other inſtances of external objects, as 
muſick, exciting tonical vibrations, impreſſed ſo penetrably on the 


mind, that it ſhall, almoſt imperceptibly to itſelf, re-act in ſynchro- 


nic motions of the body: yet the motive cauſe remaining preciſely the 
ſame, the ſentient, agent, principle, &c. can refrain from theſe mo- 


tions, or go into actual tacticks of its own motion, in the times and 


order of its movements, according with the tones which vibrate ab extra. 


In many of the inſtances above referred to, external motives may 
ſeem, or be ſuppoſed, to act as mechanical powers, and to produce 
their effect by the ſame laws of motion: yet the fulera of theſe powers 
are not without, but within the mind; it is the mind that gives them 


where to land. Conſciouſneſs of action is a reflex ſenſe, and muſt be 


poſterior in the order of nature, if not ſlower in time, than the active 
internal ſpring: in thoſe caſes then, where the mind acts on the ſud- 


den, or by habit, this conſciouſneſs may be imperceptible at the in- 
| ſtant; 
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ſtant; yet the mind acts; and, by acting, converts impreſſions into 


actions. 


In the general courſe of our living and acting the motives are com- 
bined powers; the combinations of which are, in all proportions of 
mixture of the powers acting from without, by matter and motion, 
and of the powers of the agent or principle within, which converts 
ſenſeleſs impreſſions into living ſenſations, or reverts back mere mecha- 


nical motion into action. 


But when, on the other hand, we recur to what we experiment in 


ourſelves,. we cannot but be convinced that there are alſo motives purely 


intellectual, which ariſe from, and terminate in, the mind: others 


which, ariſing in the mind and acting as from a centre, operate through 
the mechaniſm, (whatever that may be) which connects it with the ma- 


terial world, outward on the groſs body. 


It is certain that memory and imagination, by the mechaniſm of 
aſſociations, doth in many caſes act upon the mind juſt as perceptions 
do by impreſſions, as though it were paſſive: yet I can put aſide and 
remove theſe 1mpreſſions;* and, by a ſelf-active power of memory, 


* « Tn'the memory the mind is oftentimes more than barely paſſive: the mind very often 


« ſets itſelf in ſearch of ſome hidden idea, and turns, as it were, the eye of the ſoul upon it.“ 
| Locke's Eſſay, b. ii. c. 10. F. 7. 


« Spontaneous motion of memory.“ Be 1 
OLINGBROKE, E flay i. p. 36. 


1 


call up others, and exerciſe the action of thought upon them. I can, 
within myſelf, determine to think on this or that ſubject. - When the 
mind poſſeſſes itſelf, and is itſelf, (expreſſions taken from the feelings 
of experience) I can act as from myself; can give whatever momentum 
this ſelf, as a cauſe, wills or pleaſes. Although motives may preſent 
to and preſs upon my mind, with their mechanical efficiency; yet, 
until 7 re-a&, and convert their impreſſions into actions, the direction 
of their motion muſt continue inward, and cannot of themſelves re- 
act outwards, I ſhall remain unmoved: and if there be more motives 
than one preſſing at the ſame time, with different degrees, and in dif- 
ferent directions, I can, by the internal power I feel of applying my 
mind, and the action of thought to this or that object, conſider which 
motive I ſhall admit and re-act upon; and give my actions what direc- 
tion and momentum I pleaſe. It is not the actually ſtrongeſt motive 
which determines me, but that which I make the ſtrongeſt; that which, 
by mixing my own motive principle with it, is adopted as the motive, 
and which I re-act upon. If theſe motives operated intirely as phyſi- 
cal cauſes, the actual ſtrongeſt external motive, and not that which, 
by being combined with my activity, becomes the ſtrongeſt, would 
produce the effect. There muſt be ſomething in the mind, which, 
giving from itſelf ſtrength or weight to the apparent motive, more 
and above what the actually ſtrongeſt hath, makes the weaker become 
the adopted caule. 1 
Thus, as we alluded above to mechanical powers, if we here com- 


pare this ſtate of deliberation in the mind, between the real and the 
| EE = apparent 
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apparent ſtrongeſt motive, to the - weighing of theſe motives in a 


balance, that motive which is the heavieſt ought, following phyſical 


cauſes and eifects, to preponderate; but the mind can add ſomething 


to the lighter one, ſo as that-it ſhall not only appear to be the heavier, 
but ſhall actually preponderate as ſuch, although there be, by the 
ſuppoſition of the caſe, no phyſical efficiency in this lighter motive to 
produce this effect: it is, therefore, as I have repeatedly ſaid above, 
produced by the combination of the intellectual motive, ſpringing in 
and from the 1clf-activity of the mind. 

If, for the explanation of the doctrine of motives, we muſt uſe 


alluſions to mechanical powers, the one which gives me the moſt ap- 


polite idea of compariſon is that of a ſhip, protruded and moved 


from without by the wind acting on the fails; but at the ſame 
time regulated in its motion, and directed 1n its courſe, by the internal 
agency of pilotage. The wind imprefling a momentum on the ſails, 
they protrude the ſhip, and fo far deſcribe external motives acting on 
mechaniſm: but that internal agency wh:ch /ets the fails in this or that 


trim, and makes ſuch arrangement of them, as to receive the power of 


the wind (the external motive) in ſuch manner, and to protrude the 


ſhip in ſuch direction, as ſuits the courſe which the internal agency de- 
ſigns, is what puts the ſhip into ace The impulſe of the external 


momentum, and the mechanick protruſion of the ſails, may be called 


the motives: but the active power which navigates the ſhip, by its 


own diſpoſition and combination of the momentum, together with the 
aid of the rudder, applies theſe motives in ſuch direction, and to fuch 


courſe, 


Pe tr AT. 
FOE; 
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courſe, as ſuits its deſign; and they become motives to the ſhip's action 
only ſo far as they are combined with active art. The ſhip is certainly 


acted upon by external impulſe; and this impulſe, acting through its 


— 


mechaniſm, protrudes it. If this were the whole which is included in 


the nature of motives, this would indeed be 4 mechanical cauſe, pro- 
ducing a neceſſary mechanical effect: but an/ internal agency receives 
and combines this momentum with its own deſigns, and gives it 
operation and direction as the motive of its courſe. It can, by various 
diſpoſitions of the ſails, counteract the force of the momentum: and 
where it finds it too forcible for aſſured and ſafe conduct, it can 


make ſuch arrangement of its mechaniſm, as zo /ye to, ſo as to ſuffer 


little or no protruſive motion, although the motives continue to act 


upon it with the moſt violent force. Here, although the motives and 
protruding motion are phyſical cauſes, acting from without ſolely on 
mechaniſm; yet the ſhip's courſe depends on the application and 
combination of the internal agency which converts theſe motions 
into what may be properly called action. 

I have for years repeatedly reſumed thoſe ſtudies; and have as re- 
peatedly reviſed the opinions I had formed by my diſquiſitions into the 
nature of the intellectual phenomena: I have not truſted to my own 
opinions a8 formed on my own views alone; but have, at times, re- 
peatedly conſidered thoſe objects in the line of thought, and in the 
light which others have put them. I have, as metaphyſicians do, and 
require others todo, examined this phenomenon, ſpontaneity, or ſelf- 
activity, in and by its primary cauſes; and, ex cauſalitate cauſa, ex- 

amined 


EL as 1 


- 


amined it in the nature of the motives given to it, as ſuppoſed mecha- | = 
| nical cauſes: examined it alſo 2 poſteriori in the ſtate of the fact, not | 
[ only as I have been able, by the beſt and cloſeſt attention, to ſtate it 
f to myſelf, but alſo as it is explained by others. Yet, after all, when 
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I recur, as I find myſelf obliged to do, if I would be clear in my own 


apprehenſions, and ſincere in my explanations, to what I experiment 


in myſelf, I cannot but ſay, what I cannot but be conſcious of, that 


I feel immediately, directly, and without any inference whatſoever, 


lk | 

| that I have, as at a centre, an internal ſpontaneity, a ſelf- activity; 
i and that I am an agent ſelf-motive, without depending, as an effect 
| moved, on any preceding external mechanical cauſe, otherwiſe than as 
Il combined with my ſelf- activity. 

b If it may be here permitted to mix theory with the doubting and 
. cautious ſteps of analyſis, I ſhould wiſh to purſue what J began above, 
: as the theory of perceptions, merely to enquire, from the ſuppoſed or 
F allowed properties of matter and ſpirit, how far the communion and 
þ connection between the groſs body and the mind may be conceived as 
| not inexplicable: and merely to ſhew, by a ſuppoſed theory, that ſo far 
þ from there being any repugnancy in the idea of body and mind re- 
| | ciprocally acting on each other, this inter-communion of powers 
| | may be explained in a way conſonant to phenomena exiſting in na- 


ture, in a way analogous to the laws of nature. I purſue this for 


explanation ſake only, and not as proof or ſtatement of fact. 


In this part, which reſpects feeling, and ſenſations of deſire and aver- 


ſion, as well as in that [ſtated above] which related ſolely to the per- 
2 | | e ception 
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ception of ideas, I will venture to ſuppoſe that Gop, in the ſame man- 
ner as he hath added and annexed to every body, and every particle of 
matter, alternate concentrick ſpheres of repulſion and attraction, hath 
allo ſuperadded, beſides thought and activity, ſimilar concentrick ſpheres 
to the mind, of whatever ſubſtance or eſſence that mind may be. | 
We know, by an inveſtigation of the phenomena of the external 


world, that all bodies act, or are acted upon, reciprocally ab extra, 
through the agency of theſe ſpheres; and that there are not only fits 
of repulſion, and of eaſy tranſmiſſion of their powers, but that there 
are accordant elective, alſo diſcordant repulſive vibrations, which either 
reflect back the vibrations of other powers, or receive them in uniſon 
with the vibrations of their own ſpheres of attraction. Hence, even 


mechanically ſpeaking, we may diſtinguiſh between objects whoſe im- 


preſſions come to the mind under the ſenſations of deſire, as attractive; 


and thoſe whoſe impreſſions are repelled with averſion, recoil and revolt. 

From a cloſe and careful enquiry into the intellectual phœnomenon 
of activity, as we perceive it acting in the mind, we find, whether we 
conſider the mind as mechaniſm, or ſomething above mere matter and 


motion, that there muſt be ſome agency, at the centre of this ſentient 


principle or ſubſtance, called mind. We being equally ſenſible of the 
phenomena, and effects deriving ab intra from this central agency, as 


we are of the phenomena of bodies acting from without upon each 


other, I will venture to ſuppoſe, that the mind from within, by this 
its agency, acts upon the concentrick ſpheres which ſurround it, ſo as, 
from its own power of exciting their vibrations, to repel or attract ſuch 


objects 
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objects as are in communication with them: and can alſo, through 
the intervention of theſe ſpheres, excited into vibrations, communicate 
motion to the organs and members of the groſs body. 

Theſe attractions and repulſions may, for explanation ſake, be com- 
pared to the fits of eaſy tranſmiſſion, or to the repulſive reflexion of 
light; or to the excited alternate attractions and repulſions of poſitive 
and negative electricity. 85 

Theſe external and internal powers muſt act and re- act with and 
upon each other, in all degrees of alternate effect, and in all combina— 
tions of compoſite force. From theſe alternate, from theſe compoſite 
powers, and from repeated aſſociations of theſe, all the paſſions, as 
well as all the affections of the compound creature, man, may be 
explained. | 

There is nothing in the above theory which is repugnant either to 
the 1dea or nature of body or mind; nothing which 1s contradicted by 
fact: but which, on the contrary, ſeems to be founded in the intellec- 
tual phenomena. We will, therefore, venture to aflert, as of fact, 
that there is in the mind, or as co-exiſting with it, an agency or ſelt- 
activity: and, on theory, venture to explain, that this hath paſſive com- 
munication through the organs of ſenſe, and active, back again, through 
the members of the groſs body, with the external world, by the inter- 
vention of alternate ſpheres of repulſion and attraction, fimilar to ſuch 
as ſurround all bodies whatſoever, operating according to the univerſal 


laws of nature. 


SECTION 
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SECTION IV. 


IF, now, we recur back to, and reflect upon, thoſe intellectual phœno- 
mena which we have examined, upon ſelf- conſciouſneſs; upon our ca- 
pacity of perception; upon intellectual activity, and power of motion; 

we cannot but perceive, that theſe qualities, capacities, or powers, 
dwell in, and derive from, a one Individuum. When, on the firſt view, 
I conſider my being, I perceive that I am one perſon: that this perſon 
conſiſts of an union of parts, forming a one ſyſtem. I have a diſtin& idea 
of my body, one of theſe parts, as an organized ſyſtem, formed of 
parts, changing by a continual flux of accretion and diſſolution of theſe 
parts: whatever the mind may be in eſſence or ſubſtance, I have a 
diſtinct idea of it, as perceiving, feeling, thinking, acting: I do not 
refer theſe qualities, capacities, or powers, to the groſs body; yet, being 
qualities, capacities, or powers, I cannot but refer them to ſome ſub- 
ſtance, ſome ſub/tratum of their co-exiſtence; to ſome principle of life 
which perceives the impreſſions made on the organs of ſenſe; which 
has ideas, and thinks upon them as its objects; which acts both in- 
telleciually, and alſo bodily by motion. Having theſe two diſtinct 
ideas of theſe two ſubſtances, when I conſider my perſonal being, I 
perceive it to be an union of theſe parts, ſo united as to form one per- 
ſon. Of this union, and of the identity of this perſon ſubſiſting by 
this union, I have a diſtinct idea and clear conſciouſneſs: yet, when I 
turn 


„ 


turn my thought inward upon myſelf, on what I properly call myſelf, 
I experiment in that V a very different idea of my being one: not a 
one perſon by an union of parts; but an actual one, an unity, without 
parts; an individual one, which I cannot divide even in thought. 

This conſciouſneſs of my unity is not like my conſciouſneſs of being 
one perſon: the conſciouſneſs of a one perſon is that of an union of parts; 
making, in one ſyſtem, a one whole: this latter is that of being an in- 
dividual, an unity. I will here appeal to any man converſant in theſe 
intellectual diſquiſitions, and acquainted with himſelf, whether the 
idea of being a one union, a ſyſtem of parts, be the ſame in any reſpect 
with that conſciouſneſs of unity, by which he perceives or is conſcious 
of himſelf. 

* What I perceive in the mind, I do not, as in the body, feel in this 
or that part; on this or that fide of me. That which in me 1s feel- 
ing and perception, 1s at once in and throughout the one. When I 
act intellectually; or when I move; I do not act or move by and in 
this or that part of me, as by this or that partial organ or member of 
me, but by and with the one ſelf at once. I receive all my perceptions 
and ideas as at a centre, affected not partially, but as one at once: and 
when I act, I act from this centre as a one at once. In ſhort, to 55 
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* « Tf the ſoul be a ſubſtance which fills the ſenſorium, or place wherein it perceives the images 
e of things conveyed to it; yet it does not thence follow that it mult conſiſt of corporeal parts, 
« (for the parts of body are diſtinct ſubſtances independent of each other) yet the whole ſoul 


« 175 the whole ſoul hears, and the whole ſoul thinks, as being eſſentially oe individual.” 
Dr. CLaR&'s Reply to LIERNITZ, F. 98. 
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whichſoever of theſe qualities, capacities, or powers, of myſelf I do 
refer, I have no other idea I can form; no other idea of this ſelf, but 


as of ſome ſubſtance in which theſe properties reſide, which ſubſtance 


— 


is à one, an mdividuum. 
Whether this ſubſtance exiſts as extended, I know not. Nothing 


informs me, one way or the other, of this. I am ſomewhere; I am 
here; and, from a diſtinct idea of my having ſome place: I may infer 
that I fill ſome place: yet this is only inference, and has nothing to do 
with the ſtatement of the direct phenomenon of my unity, which is 
a fact. Nay, even upon the ſuppoſition of my having ſome extenſion,* 


as that of a circle or ſphere, this does no more affect the fact of my unity, 


than it would that of an ultimate atom, which atom muſt exiſt actually 
in nature, unleſs the diviſibility of matter be carried to the annihila- 
tion of matter. Let me, therefore, ſuppoſe that this /elf exiſts as a 
circle, or as a ſphere; and that of courſe a line may be drawn through 
it: the unity, which I am conſcious of, will not permit me, even in 
thought, to conceive of myſelſ, as in part on one fide of this line, and 
in part on the other; or as wholly on this or on that ſide of this ſphe- 
rical being, I exiſt zorus in toto: , I, the centre, am alſo the circle or 


— 4 


— — 


The reaſon given why matter is a ſubject incapable of thought, is not becauſe it is ex- 
<* tended, but becauſe its parts are diſtinci ſubſtances, ununited and independent of each other.“ 
Dr. CLARK's Anſwer to Sixth Letter from Cambridge. 


1 This Dr. H. Moore calls à certain amplitude of preſence.” 
| Ch. x. $. 19, of his Appendix to Antidote. 
This is ingenious; yet is it but the ſhadow of an idea. 


„ ſphere. 
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ſphere. The ideas of the centre, and of the circle or ſphere, coaleſce, 
and are one and the fame idea in this my conſciouſneſs. But all this 
reaſoning trains from the hypothetical idea of this ſelf being extended, 
and is a mere inference from the idea of locality. Of this mode of my 
exiſtence; that is, whether I exiſt as extended or not, I know nothing 
one way or the other. Of whatever ſubſtance, or with whatever eſſence, 
it may have pleaſed Gop to make me, I am conſcious, by intuitive truth, 
that he made this ſubſtance or eſſence @ one unity, when it pleaſed him to 
make it a ſentient thinking being: and I am by my nature, and in nature, 
an atom, a monad. I do not conceive or expreſs this under any inference 
from, or by any reference to, the abſtract idea of matter, whether as 
ſolely extenſion, or ſolid extenſion: I reſt ſolely on the direct fact of 
the phenomenon, that, of whatever ſubſtance I may have been made, 
I am an individual unit, not an union. 1 do not conſider this as the 
unity of a perception, or of a thought, or of an act; but as the unity 
of a being, which perceives, thinks, and acts. Gop, who made me an 
unit, when he made me a ſentient thinking being, may, if any parts 
were conſolidated into this unit, ſo made one, divide my unity into its 
original parts, and thus annihilate me as a thinking being; or may 
annihilate the unity itſelf: but no power in nature can divide what he 
hath thus made a one; nor annihilate that one, that perfect unity 


which I find myſelf to be. 


I am not only conſcious that I, a monad or one, exiſt and perceive; 


but I have and exerciſe various capacities and powers. I have not only 


a perception of ideas, but a capacity of diſcernment and of retention; 
| a power 
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a power of arranging, compounding, and abſtracting particulars into 


general ones; of comparing and reaſoning by theſe ideas. Theſe capa- 
cities and powers exiſting in me, and of the exiſtence whereof I have 
intuitive knowledge, are intellectual phenomena, from which I may rea- 
ſon, and to which I may refer as phyſical facts. 

Having thus conſidered as objects in fact, as intellectual phœno- 
mena, the qualities, capacities, or powers which co-exiſt in (what I call) 
me; let us next, in the order of reaſoning, exhibit and explain what, 
in the order of nature, is the firſt, preſent, irremoveable n of 


external exiſtence. 


SECTION v. 


Coxscious of my limited exiſtence, I perceive, without any reference 
to a material external world, that I have a locality; that is, that I exiſt 
ſomewhere: that I exiſt here, not there; nor again there; and fo in all 
directions, external to or beyond me. While J occupy his place, I per- 
ceive I can move out of it into another place, from here to there: that 
the ſpace of the place, from whence I moved; that the ſpace through 
which I moved, remain; as well as the place I now occupy ;* and 


would ſtill of courſe remain, if I were removed from all place and 


«Op preſence beſtows not being on it; our abſence annihilates it not.” This is ſaid by 


Mr. Hume of the external material world, but much more forcibly, and on the ground of 


fact, doth it exprels the being of infinite eternal ſpace. BE 
annihilated, 


— 


t 0. 


annihilated. If I refer to a material external world, I not only can 


ſuppoſe it to be, like myſelf, finite and moveable, but can prove that _ ; 5 


it is actually ſo: that a ſpace, void of matter; or a nothing, if you ſo 
pleaſe to call it, exiſts external to and beyond it: that this finite world 
has, like myſelf, a locality; is moveable out of its place; that there 
is a ſpace through which it can move to another locality or place: that 
this extenſion, ſpace, ſomething, or nothing, is every where, and can- 
not be abſent from any where. It is the place in which every thing 
exiſts; the extenſion through which it moves; it is the ſpace beyond 
all this, into which, and through which, every thing may move; or in 
which new exiſtences may be placed, and have, their being. If I ſup- 
poſe, which I can ſuppoſe, that all external matter, all finite exiſtences, 
are annihilated; this ſpace or extenſion ſtill remains. If I would en- 
deavour to proceed in ſuppoſing this to be annihilated; I find, that I 
can change the word, or name, by which I call it, from ſomething to 
nothing; but is nothing remains in actual exiſtence, of which I muſt 
predicate poſitively, that it is every where, and cannot not be, It is ſome 


mode of ſomething, or is itſelf ſomething. Although I may megaliter 


conſider it partially, I cannot realitor conſider it as having parts. If 
I could ſuppoſe it conſiſting of, or exiſting by parts, I may ſuppoſe 
any of theſe parts to be taken out of their place: if it were pollible 
to do this even in thought, yet this invariable, irremoveable exten- 
ſion remains in that ſuppoſed place out of which the ſuppoſed re- 
moved part or parts were taken. Thoſe parts, when you endeavour to 


take them out of ſpace, or endeavour to ſeparate them in idea, remain 
—- TY {till, 
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ſtill, in fact, irremoveable and inſeparable; and ſuch, that you cannot 
but perceive not parts, but a whole; your very idea contradicts your 
ideal operation. If it hath parts, it can be divided, at leaſt in idea: 
well then, let us try, draw a line of divifion between theſe parts: that 
very line is ſo far from dividing, that it is the actual continuation of 
the ſame invariable, irremoveable, indiviſible extenſion, or ſpace. If the 
dividing line be any thing real, it occupies ſpace: if ideal, it is no- 
thing but a partial idea of ſpace, marking that the idea is bounded; 
while ſpace, in fact, ſtill remains every where infinite and unbounded, 
But there are philoſophick ſectaries, becoming ſo by looking and re- 
ferring to theological conſequences, who deny that there is any ſuch 
exiſtence in reality ad extra, which 1s the ideatum or archetype of this 
idea of ſpace; or that the objective 1dea has any object in reality. They 


allow this idea to be a poſitive one, and a ſimple idea; but to be one 


of thoſe formed from a privative cauſe, like the idea of filence or dark- 


_ neſs, which are only the privation of ſound and of light. As darkneſs 


is a mere negation, by the abſence of light; and ſilence of ſound; ſo 
is {ſpace (ſay theſe philoſophers) a mere negation of exiſtence, by the 


abſence of body. Let us here join iſſue; and let this matter in queſtion 


be tried by the matter of fact. Darkneſs, this mere privation, is re- 
moved by the return of light; and filence by the return of ſound: but 
is ſpace removed, or can it even be ſuppoſed to be removed, by the 
return of the exiſtence of body? The ſpace has actually remained during 


the abſence of body, and is ready to receive, and doth receive, this 


body, whenever placed in it: the body occupies it in part, in propor- 
| tion 
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tion to its definite extenſion. Doth darkneſs remain ſo to receive light, 
as that light may be ſaid to occupy the darkneſs; or doth ſound return 
into and occupy filence? When you predicate of darkneſs or ſilence, 
as what it is, you can, and do actually, annihilate theſe privations by 
the return of light and ſound: but, inſtead of annihilating ſpace by 
the exiſtence of body, that portion of abſolute ſpace which the body 
occupies, is called the place in which it is. That portion of it which 
marks the order and ſituation of bodies, is the relative poſition and 
diſtance of them towards each other; and, as clearly as we perceive 
this relation and proportion in and amongſt bodies, ſo clearly and diſ- 
tinctly do we perceive the abſolute ſpace which is beyond their utmoſt 
bounds. 6g | 
I ſee and feel the earth which I ſtand on, and the ſpace between all 
its parts: I view the ſun, moon, and ſtars: I have as clear an idea and 
perception of the place they occupy, as I have of the bodies themſelves; 


and that it would remain were they to move each out of its place. 1 


ſee and meaſure, by a poſitive idea, the relative ſpace which marks their 
order and ſituation, and the expanſe which is between them: I have as 
diſtinct and poſitive perception of: this as of the bodies which are ſeen 
by me in this order: I have a poſitive diſtinct perception of the ſpace 
they move through; and of the ſpace into which their progreſſion tends 
to move. This perception, as of an external object, remains as actually 


impreſſed and permanent on my mind, after they have moved from 


that place, as it did while they occupied it. The ſpace which theſe 


bodies have left behind them, remains, and impreſſes on my mind as 
diſtinctly 
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diſtinctly an 9bje&#rve idea as the bodies themſelves. The ſpace which 
is beyond them, but towards which they are moving, I perceive ready 
to receive them: I ſee them move into it, and occupy it as actual; not 
annihilate a privation by their preſence and exiſtence in it. This is 


a perception of an object which I receive through my ſenſation of ſeeing. 


Let us try this matter in queſtion, by reference to another matter of 
fact, received as ſuch, on the teſtimony of my ſenſe of feeling. Sup- 
poſe me to have been born blind; yet, conſcious that I am a finite 
being, of certain dimenſions, I perceive that I can ſtretch forth my 
arms or legs; can place my hands and feet at various diſtances from 
my body; and at various diſtances from, and in various poſitions to, 
each other. Conſcious alſo that I am moveable, I perceive that there 
is a ſpace into which I have ſtretched forth my hands; into which alſo 
I can move my body: I perceive all this from my ſenſe of feeling. 
From the ſame ſenſe I perceive, that there are other finite, figured, 
moveable bodies, beſides my own: that I can move theſe from one 
place to another, through ſpace which lay betwixt them; and I per- 
ceive that there is beyond them, ſpace into which I can move them. 

Here again I receive the impreſſion through my ſenſes, from an ob- 
ject ab extra, and form my idea from this ſenſation. But, ſuppoſe me 
inſenſible both to feeling and ſeeing, I am yet conſcious that I (what- 
ever that 7 1s) have a preſent locality; and am not only moveable, but 
have an internal power of moving; and that there is, all round me, 
ſpace into which, and through which, I can move, ſo as to occupy dif- 


ferent places. I have here as clear, diſtinct, and poſitive an objective 


1dea 
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idea of this ſpace, thus impreſſed on my internal ſenſe, as of that 
which is received through the ſenſes of fight and touch. Before any 
one objects to, or controverts, my having any internal ſenſe, which doth 
ſo receive an objective idea, the effect of an external cauſe, I will beg 
to refer back to the explanation which I have, from and in the words 
of Mr. Locke, given of what that ſenſe is to which I refer; and to 
which various ideas, as objective in it, are referred. I will then ven- 
tare to ſay, that, although he may deny his having any ſuch ſenſe, as 
the ſtoick may deny that he feels pain, he can never prove his aſſertion 
that I have it not. But, as he who believes his ſenſes will own that 
he feels pain, ſo I, who attend with repeated and aſſiduous exerciſe to 
this ſenſe, cannot but believe my own perceptions: I cannot but per- 
ceive that my idea of ſpace is objective; formed from a perception im- 
preſſed on my mind by an object from without. I have at the ſame 
time no doubt but that if I meet with a fairly philoſophick man, who 
ſeriouſly ſeeks truth, and not argument, with which to maintain con- 
troverſy; who does not take advantage of the imperfection of words, 
which cannot directly and comprehenſively expreſs ideas, which the 
common uſe of language does not go to; I could as ſurely convince 
him, that he has this perception in this internal ſenſe, as I could, by 
application of any the cauſes of pain, convince the ſtoick that he felt 


the effect in his bodily ſenſes. 


I will beg leave here to make and try an experiment on one of theſe 
philoſophers, who deny that there can be any actual exiſtence of ſpace 


beyond bodily or material extenſion: who ſay, that when body is re- 
-_ moved, 
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moved, nothing, a mere privation, only remains; and that the very 


notion of any ſuch exiſting object, as ſpace, is but an abſtract idea of 
extenſion, abſtracted from body, and framed by that power or faculty 


of the mind which can go on numbering of parts or of extending its 
idea ad infinitum. 


Let me place this philoſopher in a glaſs, an adamantine or empyreal 
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receiver, ſuppoſed to be as capacious as his idea of the utmoſt extent 


of the finite material world. So placed, he will perceive and have an 
idea that he is ſurrounded with air. Well; I will exhauſt this air. 
He will, perhaps, ſay that his information leads him to perceive that 
he is ſtill ſurrounded by a ſubtle æther. I will beg leave to ſuppoſe 
that ſcience and mechanicks have gone ſo far that I can exhauſt alſo 
this æther. But here, if our philoſopher is a Carteſian, he will ſay 
matter {till remains, although neither tangible nor palpable; for where- 


ever extenſion is, there is matter. Here SIN OZ A comes in, and ſays, 
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_ [Epiſt. 73] © Materiam a Carteſio male definiri per extenſionem; and 
: | upon his authority, if we had no better, we will ſuppoſe all matter 


whatſoever to be exhauſted. And, when that is thus diſpoſed of, even 
SPINOZA's ſub?ance, which is another word for the ſame thing, will not 
A prevent us from having arrived at a perfect vacuum. In this ſtate let 
M us addreſs ourſelves to the ideas and perceptions of this philoſopher, 
| ſo circumſtanced. Does he find himſelf nowhere? ſurrounded with no- 
thing? that the capacious receiver, thus deprived of bodily, material, 
and ſubſtantial extenſion, 1s a ſpherical privation, contains nothing ? 
that indeed he has ſome idea of the extenſion abſtracted from body or 
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matter; yet that this is merely an idea formed in the mind, but hath no 


exiſtence beyond that? 
The feeling or perception which this philoſopher hath, is not that 5 
any matter or ſubſtance whatſoever fills this capacious receiver; he feels | 8 
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* Contradictio eſt diſtare vaſis latera et tamen nihil interjacere.“ 


+ This is the idea maintained by Mr. LIE BNITZ. 


il | and perceives, by aid of this power of his mind abſtracting an idea of * 
b extenſion from matter, that, although the matter and ſubſtance is gone 3 
'} and annihilated, the extenſion remains; and yet not that in actual ex- 1 
z/tence, but only as a privation, of which he has an idea in his mind: and * 
14 that ab extra to him, nothing is every where round him, extended by a S 
1 diſtance from him to the ſides of this ſuppoſed receiver. Here then he 9 
conceives nothing to exiſt which yet extends: * either this nothing muſt 5 
be ſomething, or there is no extent or diſtance; there is nothing be- 3 

tween our philoſopher and the ſides of the receiver. But here our phi- . 

loſopher will, upon reflected conſideration, reply, I do not mean to . 

aſſert, that when all external matter or ſubſtance is annihilated, that E7 

nothing remains exiſting; and that all which remains is the idea of 5 

my mind: there is certainly, beyond me, left a capacity+ which mat- 5 

ter may occupy again, that is, the place it did occupy, before it was Bi 

annihilated, remains. Does not alſo the bearings and diſtances (that $] 

capacity of place) which marked the order and ſituation of the ſeveral x 

particles and portions of matter remain? Our philoſopher muſt here = 

anſwer, yes. Well then, he does perceive around him place, and a 7 

certain relative ſpace. 5 
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We who are on the outſide of this receiver, and who ſee this capa- 
city, this place, this relative ſpace, as exiſting, know that theſe ideas 
of our philoſopher agree with the fact. When, by compariſon of his 
idea with ours, he is informed of this; and repeatedly, in ſerious ap- 
plication, he reflects upon the ſtate and feeling of his internal ſenſe, 


he will perceive that the idea which is impreſſed on his mind, is not 


only agreeable to the fact, but ariſes out of the fact: from the fact that 
he is ſurrounded with, an exiſting ſpace; the perception of which is 


impreſſed upon his mind, that he can no more diveſt himſelf of the 


idea, than he can ſuppoſe this extended exiſtence not to be. It is, it 
cannot not be; it is irremoveably preſent to his mind, the perception 1s 
an objective idea of this real and every where preſent exiſting object. 

If our philoſopher ſtill doubts whether there be any extended diſtance 
(which I call ſpace) really exiſting between him and the bounds of 
this empyreal ſphere, which is ſtated as a repreſentation of his idea of 
the place of the finite world; and that when this finite world 1s an- 
nihilated, and taken out of exiſtence; or, according to the inſtitution 


of our experiment, out of this receiver, that nothing remains: Doth 


he then perceive that he touches the ſides of it? He ſays that he is not 
in immediate contact with them: let him then ſtretch forth his arm 
and touch them; he finds they are not within his reach: let him then, 


if he feels that he is moveable, and that there is around him a capacity 


of receiving him, when ſo moving; let him move towards the ſides till 
he arrives at them. If there be nothing exiſting beyond, and beſide 
his abſtract idea, he moves through nowhere into nowhere, in order to 

arrive 


„ 


arrive at ſomewhere; that is, although his motion is extended through 
a certain diſtance, he does not move at all; and yet, remaining where 
he was, he arrives at thoſe bounds which were at ſuch a diſtance from 
him, that he could not touch them without advancing toward them: 
all which is abſurd, while the fact and truth remains, that before he 


began to move he had a locality, and occupied a certain portion of 


ſpace, which was his place; that he ſucceſſively, in moving, occupied 
different places; that there was between theſe different places extent or 
diſtance, or ſpace, left behind him; and that there was yet extent, 
diſtance, or ſpace, before him, into which he could move. 51 
If the philoſopher, whom we ſuppoſe we have placed in this re- 
cerver, were Mr. LI BNIT Zz, he would argue thus: © This very idea of 
e ſpace left behind me, of ſpace occupied and filled by me, of ſpace 
« ſtill before me; that is, between me and the fide of the receiver to- 
« wards which I am moving, is nothing but the order and relation of 
Cc bodies; and 1s nothing at all without the bodies, but he pofrubility of 
« placing them. The anſwer to this is, that we have ſhewn, and it has 
been ſeen, that we can take theſe bodies out of the receiver; that we 
can ſuppoſe 1t void of all bodies and ſubſtance whatever: yet the ſpace 
which theſe bodies did occupy, the ſpace which lay between them, and 
beyond them, (although no longer ſo occupied by them, and ſo marked 
by their bearings and diitances, although no longer having any re- 
ference to theſe bodies) remains abſolute: the diſtances of the fides of 
our receiver remain the ſame; and, although there is nothing between 


them, according to the Carteſian and Spinoziſt ſyitem, yet they do not 
| meet. 
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[ 69 ] 
meet. Oh! but,” ſays LIE BNITZ, © nothing remains but the poſſibr/rty 
of placing theſe, or other bodies, the capacity of receiving them. 
We are then ſatisfied with this poſſibility of placing, or capacity of 


receiving bodies: we will accordingly put into our receiver half, a 
third, or two-thirds, of what we exhauſted. If we can do fo, this 


poſſibility, this capacity, has quantity, which relation and proportion 


have not. Quantity is a property of ſomething. 

There are again other philoſophers who ſtill inſiſt that the whole 
notion of the exiſtence of znfinite ſpace can be no more than ideal; no 
more than a notion formed by ourſelves, when the mind conſiders ex- 
tenſion, abſtracted from the idea of real finite matter; abſtracted, they 
ſay, by that faculty which can combine an idea of indefinite increaſe- 
ableneſs with it. 


Let us now examine and try this idea as it ariſes. Our idea of the 


extenſion of body or matter conſiſts of partes extra partes. Let us now 


apply this idea to infinite ſpace, by trying to add partes extra partes in- 
definitely. This deal proceſs we ſhall find not to be the actual opera- 


tion of our mind, nor applicable to our idea of ſpace. If I carry in 


my mind, and in the language of the arithmetician, theſe extra parts, 


in order to add them to ſpace, I find, in fact, the parts (if they can be 


ſo called) already there; and that all poſſibility of addition, by parts, 1s 
precluded. If, on the other hand, this idea of extenſion, as abſtracted 
from matter, be applicable to ſpace, I can then ſeparate the parts of 
this extenſion one from another, and ſubtract any number I pleaſe; 
but this hath already been proved to be inapplicable and impracticable. 
Yet 


1 
Yet further; if this proceſs, by adding partes extra partes ad infinitum, 
in forming our idea of that ſpace, which is always every where, with- 
out parts, could in any degree be applicable, the utmoſt to which we 
could go, would be that of an idea of 7ndefiniteneſs* of abſtract exten- 
ſion. That growing idea, however, can never be poſitive, and muſt 


always be inadequate to, and different in toto from, infinite ſpace; which 


hath no parts, and to which the operations of addition or ſubtraction 


2. 3 


. 


cannot apply. | | 
The iſſue then of our experiment is, that when all matter and all 


ſubſtance (according to the name which the Spinoziſts give to their idea 
of extended exiſtence) are annihilated from our capacious receiver, which 
repreſents the locality of the finite world, there ſtill, in fact, remains 
in external exiſtence, actual ſpace, immediately, directly, and de facto 
preſent to the mind, as an object impreſſing an objective idea on it; 
and that, however our philoſopher may amuſe himſelf with metaphyſi- 
cal ſuppoſitions of its being only an abſtract idea of his own forming, 
it is in fad a ſimple objective idea, impreſſed on his mind by its proper 
object; as all other impreſſions made on the ſeveral organs of the ſenſes 


NEW. n n 259 1:46 Wo, 2 485 LE; 3 \ a 
; e e 


. are made by their proper object. 
Having finiſhed our experiment, we will bring our philoſopher out | 
of the finite receiver, and ſuppoſe him come forth to the utmoſt bounds 


— 


* « Neque vero affectatæ modeſtiz eſt, ſed cautelæ, meo judicio, neceſſariæ, quod quæ- 
te dem dico eſſe indefinita potiùs quam infinita: Solus enim Deus eſt, quem pœſitive intelligo 
« eſſe infinitum.” 
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of the material world.“ We will here aſk the queſtion, Can he ad- 
vance into the vaſt void which is beyond theſe bounds? Is there any 
thing to obſtruct him? All beyond is a diffuſed nothing, ſays the phi- 
loſopher; and, if he advances, he advances into, and is, nowhere. Does 
he then not feel that he has a locality? that is what he cannot deny. 
If then he finds that he has a locality when thus advanced beyond the 
utmoſt bounds of the finite world; that there 1s yet beyond this a 
poſſibility of placing himſelf again and again as he advances; that there 
is a capacity of receiving him in a ſpace beyond his laſt locality; he 
then 1s ſomewhere 1n this diffuſed nothing; has a locality in 1t; can move 
through it. If he cannot, then either ſomething, or this diffuſed nothing, 
obſtructs him. If ſomething hinders him, this ſomething fills and 
occupies place juſt as he doth. If nothing hinders him, he has a poſi- 
bility of placing himſelf beyond his preſent locality; and beyond it there 
1s alſo a capacity to receive him; yet he cannot advance: and why? 
becauſe nothing hinders him; which 1s not only abſurd in terms but 
in fact. Adhering ſtill to ideas which are inadequate, and to expreſ-. 
ſions which are inept, he will aſk, How can I advance into that void 
ſpace or vacuum, which 1s the abſence and privation of all being? 
The fair anſwer is, Put this in iſſue by experiment. If your diffuſed 
nothing is not ſomething which hinders you; try: and permit me now to 
alk you, Do you, by thus advancing into this vacuum, which you 


.*<« ]llud ſerutor, quod ultra mundum jacet, utrumne profunda vaſtitas fit; an hoc ipſum 
« ſuis terminis elaudatur.“ | | 
| SENECA de Otio Sapientis, $. 32. 
+ WOOLLASTON. 
| call 


* 
call the mere privation and abſence of all being, and which I call ſpace; 
do you find that, thus advanced, you are annihilated, and nowhere? 
Or do you not find that you are advanced into a void ſpace which had 
a capacity of receiving you; and that you have a locality there filling 
and occupying, by your being there, a relative portion of this ſpace: 


and that there is ſtill beyond you, and every where round you, a fur- 


ther capacity of receiving you? I will venture to anſwer for his feel- 


ings and perception, that he will acknowledge that he cannot deny 
but that it may be ſo in fact; yet he will affirm that he can neither ice, 


feel, nor underſtand this object, namely, ſpace, as actually exiſting 46 


extra. Here then we muſt recur back to the ſources whence we derive 
our idea of ſpace. We acquire this idea of ſpace from fight and touch; 
we fee and feel extenſion firſt in the relative ſpace which lies between, 
and next from the extenſion of body filling place, which 1t can either 
move into, abide in it, or move out of: yet we neither ſee nor touch 
the vacuum. If we were blind, and loſt to all feeling, we.ſhould ſtill 
have a diſtinct idea of it in our mind, from the conſciouſneſs of our 


limited exiſtence being in and occupying place; from our moveable- 


neſs, and our actually moving from one place to another. When, 
therefore, you turn your mind's eye in upon yourſelf, and fairly and 
ſeriouſly attend to what you feel within yourſelf, to that perception 
which 1s derived through theſe ſources, both our external and internal 
ſenſe, you will own that you have a diſtinct idea of your having a lo- 


cality, that you are ſomewhere; here, not there; that there is a relative 


diſtance between you and other bodies. You will perceive that you and 


theſe 
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theſe bodies, keeping the ſame order and relation, can move on into 
an . all round you and them, every where. You perceive, 
that not only the relative, but that abſolute ſpace is actually, and in 
fact, ad extra; and that it is preſent to, and impreſſed on, your mind 
in a diſtinct objective idea of its exiſtence; and that this idea which 
you have, being derived through the ſources as above, 1s an objective 
one of an object which ſo exiſts that it cannot not be: that the object 
ad extra is abſolutely neceſſary; and that, therefore, the idea is conſe- 


quentially neceſſary, fo that you cannot diveſt yourſelf of it, nor with- 
draw from 1t. 


2 SECTION VI. 


1 H avixs then examined this phœnomenon as we find it exiſting ad extra: 

having ſeriouſly examined ourſelves as we perceive the objective idea of f 
it impreſſed upon our internal ſenſe, and the perception as dwelling in our 

: | minds: having examined the baſeleſs opinions of thoſe who quit reality 

B+ as it is manifeſted in fact, and who reaſon by theory on what they ſup- 

* poſe ought to be fact: having, upon examination, found that ſpace is 

8 not pri vation of matter and ſubſtance; that it is not the mere abſence 


of being; that it is not a diffuſed nothing; that it is not merely an 


| : abſtract idea of ſubſtance or relation: having both in fact and by reaſon 
| : {cen that ſpace hath an actual exiſtence ad extra; and that, ab extra, as 
© 1 2 an 
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an object, it impreſſes an objective idea on our minds; let us ſee how 


thoſe philoſophers, even the moſt acute of them, who deny the poſſible 
exiſtence of a vacuum,* and of the exiſtence of ſpace in fact; as well 
as thoſe who maintain the actual exiſtence of it, reaſon, all equally, 
from the neceſſary idea of it, which remains on their minds irremove- 
ably, and of which they cannot diveſt themſelves. 

Des CarrTes finding body to be extended; and abſtracting his idea 
of body from every other property except extenſion, he calls this matter: 
having then no other idea of matter but as extenſion; and having 
neceſſarily the idea of infinite extenſion, matter becomes with him fo 
extended, as that there cannot be any thing exiſting ad extra be- 
yond it. Yet, not venturing to aſſert that matter is infinite; in truth, 
not being able to form a poſitive 1dea of infinite matter, he ſays, very 
philoſophically, according to his principles, Neque vero affectatæ 
e modeſtiæ eſt, ſed cautelæ (meo judicio) neceſſariæ, quod quædam 
« dico eſſe indefinita, potius quam infinita; Solus enim Deus eſt, quem 
e poſitive intelligo eſſe infinitum.” | 

Dr. HENRY More, who had an epiſtolary conteſt with DES CARTESõ, 
aſſerts the definiteneſs of matter, and the actual exiſtence of ſpace ad 


extra beyond 1t. | 
Des CaRTEs endeavours to reduce that opinion ad abſurdum by the 


following argument: Qua video conceptui meo repugnare, ut omne 
« corpusex aliquo vaſe tollatur, & in ipſo remaneat extenſio, dico im- 


* « Cum igitur vacuum in natura non datur.” | 
SPINOZ Z Schol. ad prop. 15. 
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« plicare contradictionem ut talis extenſio ibi remaneat poſt ſublatum 
« corpus, ideoque debere vaſis latera coire.” The Doctor anſwers, Di- 
vinam contendo interjacere extenſionem.“ 

SpinozA ſays, I think I have clearly demonſtrated that Dxs 
« CARTES improperly defined matter by extenſion: on the contrary,” 
ſays he, © extenſion ought to be explained by an attribute which ex- 
« preſſes an infinite and eternal eſſence. He then refines his principle 
to a more general abſtracted idea of an univerſal ſubſtance: then de- 
fining this, his ſubſtance, as a neceſſary ſelf-exiſtent per ſe, (on which 
definition only, taken as a principle, all his doctrine is founded and 
ſapported) he applies His infinite attribute to it; ſo that thus, ſubſtance 
(according to his notion) fills and abſorbs all exiſtence, Yet, perceiving 
that this ſubſtance itſelf is but either an ens metaphyſicum, ſive untverſale, 
an abſtract idea, gue ex particularibus formare ſolemus; or itſelf an attri- 


bute; he concludes, Adee extenfio ad Deum pertinebit, aut aliquid erit, 


* Epiſt. H. Mori ad Carteſium. 


Credo me jam ſatis clare oſtendiſſe materiam a Carteſio male definiri per extenſionem; 
ſed eum neceſſariò debere explicari per attributum, quod æternam & infinitam eſſentiam ex- 
% primit.” Epiſt. 73. ; 

« Quod per corpus intelligimus quodcunque quantiliquodque longum, latum & profundum, 
ce certà aliqua figura terminatum.“ | 

| SPINOZZ Schol. ad prop. 15, partis 1. 
t © Attende, quæſo, ad definitionem, quam ſubſtantiæ et accidentis dedi, ex qua hæc omnia 


t concluduntur.“ 


| B. DE Seinozz Epiſt. 4. repon. ad Oldenbergium. 
$ 1d. Epiſt. 41. : | 
od 
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guod ALIQUoO MoDo DEI NATURAM EXPRIMIT; & hinc concludimus,* 
ſubtlantiam extenſam unam ex infinitis Dei attributis efſe. Mel aſfectionem 
 attributi Dei. by | 

Obſerve here, that SpIN OZ A, although one of the moſt acute rea- 
ſoners, yet entangled with arbitrary definitions, and fictitious princi- 
ples, after making ſpace to be a ſubſtance, which muſt be explained by 
attributes of an eternal and infinite eſſence; after making it the one ſole 
exiſtence infinite and indiviſible; after making it to be the ſubſtance of, 
or even Gop himſelf, is, by the force of truth, obliged to conclude 
that it is only an attribute, or a mode of the exiſtence, of Gop. 4 


* How ſubſtance can be an attribute, would be difficult for SP1NozA to explain, under his 
definitions. | | | 


+ SPINOZA pars i. coroll. 2, ad prop. 4. 

+ The prima materia of the ancients is ſomewhat, or rather ſome abſtract idea of groſs ſen- 
{ible matter deprived of all form and quality, but is capable of all: ſo that privation and capa- 
city co-exi/ting, or ſuppoſed to co-exiſt, in ſome ens, form the preciſe character of matter accord- 
ing to them. | Ts Te@ro Uroxtiuuercy, Frrapercy a Faoas "txer 2a FAS WOCORS, Ev SEENTEI WER ESMY ATATAY. 
The primary ſubſtance, having a capacity of receiving all forms, is yet in a privation of all, 
[THEMISTIUS quoted in ARISTOTLE's Phyſicks, p. 41.] This definition is true of an abſtract 
idea, and exiſts only therein: it is not true in any actuality of exiſtence, This ſame THEmis- 
tus, however, makes an accurate diſtinction between d ſubſtantia, and dan materia, 
Matter, he ſays, is a ſubject common to all things; ſubſtance the ſubject, or founding co- 
exiſtence, of every particular being. This diſtinction, ſo far as verbal knnwledge goes, is truly 
uſeful; and, if duly obſerved, would prevent much confuſion in diſcourſe and writing; but 
is all viſionary as to real &nowiedge, And, although the ſchoolmen, who, one would think, 
learned by rote the words of their maſters, uſed theſe words as expreſſive of things, their 


maſters knew better; which the ſcholars ſeem not to have attended to. See what AMMo- 
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Sir Is AAc Nxwro allo, feeling the ſame impreſſion of the neceſſary ex- 


iſtence of abſolute ſpace; and ſeeing that it is only a property or mode of 
ſome ſubject neceſſarily exiſting, ſtates it as a mode of exiſtence, namely, 


 NIUs, in his Commentary on the Predicaments, ſays expreſsly, %x 57: ny evegſerz A U dA ros, 


r ETIVOIG OIGQUTES TAUTHA, TH (EV (UTE Axuerrn, 
p. 62. Not that there ever was matter without body, or body without quality; but con- 
templating in theory the order of nature, and abſtracting the ideas which we have of theſe 
things, one from another, we expreſs our idea of ſuch abſtraction, as ſomething which, in fact, 
never could exiſt ſo abſtracted and divided. Here we ſee matter acknowledged, even by the 
Ariſtotelians, to be, what I have repeatedly called it, a metaphyſical idol. 


From a confuſed, or rather an imperfect, idea of matter, as being only extenſion, without 
figure, and ſo without bounds, Des CARTEs, and the Materialiſts who follow him, make mat- 
ter the ſame as ſpace, infinite, &c. Both PLaTo and Timezvs fall into this error. Timevus 
[ Opup. Myth. p. 544-] names it, 75s and @;z. And the TimMzvus of PLarTo, p. 52, x»ex 


and SA. 


From not carefully diſtinguiſhing the exact nature and number of ſimple ideas, in the collec- 
tive ones, by which ſubſtance, matter, and extenſion, are, or ought to be, rightly expreſſed, 
ariſes all the perplexed confuſion of the Carteſians and Spinoziſts. If matter be expreſſed by 
an idea of extenſion only, then matter is infinite, is eternal, and aſſumes all the properties of 
ſpace. If ſubſtance, inſtead of being a mere creature of the mind, is ſuppoſed to be ſome- 
thing in exiſtence, which is in fact the 572x:44:19» of matter and body, ſomething which exiſts 
of itſelf; it then becomes, as SPINoZA makes it, infinite, eternal, neceſſary, &c. Hence 
every thing which exiſts, and all things in nature, are, according to SPiNoZA, inherent, as 
nodes, in this infinite, eternal, ſelf-exiſting neceſſary ſubſtance. But conceive rightly of ſubſtance 
and the primary matter, as the idea of it is compoſed of privation and capacity, a mere creature 
of abſtraction; and conſider body, as it 1s in actual exiſtence, ſolid and figured, as well as ex- 
tended; and keep theſe ideas diſtinct ; then all the myſtery and learned perplexity of theſe great 


men will yaniſh. | 


omnipreſence 


9 1 


the omnipreſence and ubiquity of Gop thus manifeſted to us. Space is 
not a ſubject which has the property of infinity, but is itſelf a property of 
an infinite ſubject; and 1s the reſult or natural conſequence of the divine 
ubiquity. Non eſt æternitas et infinitas, fed æternus & infinitus Deus, non 
eft duratio & ſpatium, ſed durat & adeſt: Durat ſemper 0 adeſt ubique; &, 
exiſtendo ſemper & ubique, durationem & ſpatium conſtituit, & eſt nunquam 
nuſquam. When Newron has ſaid, Duod Deus eft omnipreſens non per 
virtutem ſolam ſed etiam per ſubſtantiam & quod in ipſo continentur, & mo- 
ventur omnia, & omnia cognoſcit: yet having at the ſame time ſtated that 
ſpace is no part, by eſſence or co-exiſtence, of the divine ſubſtance, he 
proceeds in order to give ſome analogical idea of that which is incom- 
prehenſible directly; and, by a very apt alluſion, deſcribes ſpace as 
bearing ſome ſuch relation to the divine agency and power as the ſen- 
ſorium doth to the human ſoul: he marks this mode of expreſſion fo 
decidedly, that, if he had not expreſsly guarded* againſt the miſtake, 
no one, but ſuch as cannot diſtinguiſh between light and darkneſs, 
could miſtake him as deſcribing Gop to be the ſoul of the world. 

Dr. Samvzr, CLARK, who underſtood Sir I. NEwrToON as well as 
any man; and who underſtood this ſubject better than any man; after 
having proved 2 poſteriori the exiſtence of infinite ſpace, by reference 
to the phenomenon itſelf; not contingently, but neceſſarily exiſting, 


and in fact manifeſted to us. After having explained that this ſpace 


— — — — 


* Hie omnia regit non ut anima mundi; non in corpus proprium, uti ſentiunt, quibus 


te Deus eſt anima mundi.“ 
| NEWTON's Schol. Generale. 
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is not a ſubſtance, but a property, comes to the ſame coneluſion as 
all the great philoſophers above have done, how widely ſoever they may 
have differed in their principles, that ſpace is an attribute of the 75 
immenſi, a mode of the omnipreſence and ubiquity of the infinite 
Supreme Being, manifeſted to us by an idea fo direct, diſtinct, and ne- 
ceſſary, that we cannot neither diveſt ourſelves of it, nor withdraw from 
the objective idea of it. We aſcribe to Gop (ſays Biſhop BurIER) a . 


c neceſlary exiſtence, uncauſed by any agent: for we find within ourſelves, 
« that the idea of infinity, that is, immenſity and eternity, is impoſſible, 
ce even in imagination, to be removed out of being. We ſeem to diſcern 
e intuitively that there muſt and cannot but be ſomewhat, external to 
e ourſelves, anſwering this idea, or the archetype of it: and from 
« hence (for this abſtract, as much as any other, requires a concrete) 
« we conclude that there is, and cannot but be, an infinite eternal Being 


« exiſting, prior to all deſign contributing to his exiſtence, and excluſive 


* of it. And, from the ſcantineſs of language, a manner of ſpeaking 
has been introduced, that neceſſity is the foundation, the reaſon, the 
account of the exiſtence of Gop.” ——BuTLER's Analogy, part i. c. 6. 


P- 157. 
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What I have here quoted from theſe great philoſophers, as predi- 
4 cated by them of ſpace unanimouſly as to the fact, although fo very a 
differently applied by them in reaſoning, is, in every ſtatement of the 


fact, and in every view of the phœnomenon, equally predicable of 
eternity. Although infinite duration, or rather, to ſpeak preciſely, eter- 
nity, is an objective idea conſequently neceſſary, in the ſame manner as 
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the idea of infinite ſpace, depending on and deriving from the abſolute 
neceſſary exiſtence of ſome ſubſtance, of which they are both modes; 


although theſe two ideas are not only each thus neceſſary, but both 


neceſlarily connected by their co-exiſting in the ſame ſubject: yet, in 


what I have written above, I adhered ſtrictly to the exhibition, and to 
the explanation of the perception of ſpace, diſtinctly and ſeparately 


from that of eternity; becauſe, however ſimilar the ground, reaſon, 


and fact of both are, as to the nature of their exiſtence, and of the idea 


reſulting therefrom, there are philoſophick ſectaries who have en- 
deavoured to make, and have ſucceeded with themſelves in making, 


{ſtrange and inexplicable confuſion both as to the exiſtence and the 


idea of ſpace; denying that fort of exiſtence to ſpace which they allow 


to eternity. As ſpace is neceſſary to the exiſtence of every other thing, 


ſo eternity is neceſſary to the exiſtence of ſpace: and reciprocally the 


neceſlary exiſtence of ſpace 4s relatively neceſſary to the exiſtence of 


eternity: For eternity muſt exiſt ſomewhere and every where.“ Space 


which ſo exiſts, that it cannot not be, mult a/ways be: it muſt exiſt 
inſtantaneouſly for a moment at leaſt, it muſt have ſo exiſted in the 
preceding moment, and cannot ceaſe to exiſt in that moment which 
ſucceeds. On the other hand, the preſent inſtant of infinite duration 


* « NC in Cogitationem quidem cadit, ut fuerit tempus aliquod, nullum cum tempus eſſet.“ 
CicERo de Nat. Deor. lib. i. F. 9. 


+ When Mr. Locke fays, [B. ii. c. 45. F. 11.] © that the preſent moment is common to 
« all things which are now in being, and equally comprehends that part of their exiſtence, as 
e much as if they were all one ſingle being,” it ſeems an inattention unuſual to Mr. Locks, 
when he repreſents eternity to be but, as it were, the length of one ftreight line; it muſt be a 
continued fluent as boundleſs in its expanſion as in its extent of length. or 


7 r J e IP 
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or eternity is the preſent inſtant every where; and ſo of every inſtant, 
and of all eternity, it muſt be ab eterno in æternum in all ſpace. Space 
is akvays in time, as time is everywhere in ſpace. 

Although we may acquire our firſt idea of extenſion from body, and 
our firſt 1dea of expanſion from locality and moveableneſs; although 
our firſt ideas of duration ariſe from a ſenſe of, and reflection upon, ſuc- 
ceſſive perceptions; although we conceive of extenſion as having partes 
extra partes, and of duration as havin g partes poſt partes; yet the ultimate 
ideas of ſpace and eternity have no parts, nor do the ideas conſiſt of 
any aggregate or total of parts: let us form what ſuppoſitions we may 
of adding to or multiplying our finite ideas, by any imaginary infinite 
ſcries, infinite ſpace and eternity {till are found exiſting at thoſe times, 
and in thoſe places, where theſe additions are ſuppoſed to be brought 
to them; and exiſt in a manner which cannot be expreſſed by mul- 
tiple parts or numbers. There was the leſs reaſon to be ſo particu- 


lar in deſcribing the nature and idea of eternity; as thoſe ſectaries who 


object to the external neceſlary exiſtence of ſpace, allow that eternity 1s 
uniform, & invariably permanent exiſtence joined to neceſſity: that as it never 
began, ſo it can never ceaſe exiſting, by a neceſſity, by which it cannot 


not be, that it exiſts not by a ſucceſſion of parts, nor continues by any 


ſuppoſed infinity of ſuch ſucceſſion; the very notion of it excluding the 
conſideration of parts, ſince no addition of parts can in the leaſt degree 
reach to it. | | 


— ͤ(—04r 


* Law's notes on KING. Remark c on note 10. 
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Theſe objects of our intellect, theſe phœnomena uniformly per- 


manent, joined“ with neceſſity, manifeſt themſelves to our mind in 
objective ideas as diſtinct and clear, as light on the eye, or ſound on 
the ear, or ſolidity to the touch, but with yet greater and more perma- 
nent effect. The ideas which come to our power of perception, 
through our organized ſenſes, are, as their objects are, contingent, may 
be abſent, may not exiſt at all; but the ideas of theſe intellectual bhe- 
nomena, when once, by ſerious attention to our internal ſenſe, found 
to be in our mind, can never be abſent from it while it thinks, nor 


even be ſuppoſed to be abſent; we cannot diveſt ourſelves of them, can- 


not withdraw from them, they neceſlarily impreſs themſelves on our 


power of perception. | | 
Space and eternity are manifeſt to us and our perceptions, as modes 
of the exiſtence of ſome ſubſtance, which is entirely unknown to us, 
otherwiſe than by theſe its modes and affections of exiſtence. The 
ideas of ſpace and eternity, although they come to our perception in a 
way different from that in which the ideas that come through our or- 
ganized ſenſes, are no more or leſs to be compared with theſe, than 
theſe are to one another: the perception of ſound can never be com- 
pared to or explained by that of ſight; nor the perceptions of ſight by 
hearing; nor either of theſe by touch: yet they come to our perception 
each in their own way, and are objective 1deas reſiding in our mind: 
juſt ſo theſe intellectual phenomena come in their way, as above ex- 


plained, by our internal ſenſe to our power of perception; and are 


* Refer to the fame remark c, on note 10, for what he ſays of eternity, 
objective 
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objective ideas, that do not only dwell there, but are, when once im- 
preſſed, not to be eraſed; do actually, and muſt neceſſarily, remain 
there. Space and eternity, with the ideas conſequent of them, are 


intellectual phenomena; phenomena which every man,* who turns 


the eye of his mind in upon himſelf, and attends to what he feels as 
paſſing or dwelling there, will perceive. He will perceive, by a clear 
and diſtinct idea of the fact, their exiſtence always every where. 

« Space and duration are (as Mr. Locket ſays) of a general concern- 
« ment, and have ſomething very abſtruſe and peculiar in their nature.” 
Yet, although we cannot acquire or form any comprehenſive adequate 
idea of that nature, as to its infinity or to its eflence, we, however, 
have an actual perception and diſtinct idea of the exiſtence of an infi- 
nite eternal ſomewhat, or ſomething: ſo that we are able to compare 
this, our idea of its exiſtence, with the general modes and conditions 
under which all exiſtences muſt be concluded. It muſt either be con- 


tingent or neceſſary. If the exiſtence of this infinite eternal ſomewhat 


be contingent, it is ideally poſſible, it can be ſuppoſed to be; there is 
neither contrariety in the ideas, nor contradiction in the terms, ex- 
preſſing its exiſtence. On the other hand, can 1 ſuppoſe 1t not to exiſt? 
Is there no contradiction, in fact, to every ſuch ſuppoſition? Let me 
ſuppoſe what I will: how ſtands the fact? We have ſeen above that 


= 
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I mean here, ſuch men as ſtudy theſe ſubjects ſeriouſly and ſincerely, in repeated and cloſe 
attentive exerciſe of their intellectual powers, and repeated experiments of, and references to, 
the facts; in patient philoſophick inveſtigation of things, and not in metaphyſical and logical 


fact 


windings of words. 


. 3 
fact ſtated; but I will here recapitulate. I may ſuppoſe ſpace to be 
away; yet extenſion remains: I may ſuppoſe extenſion away; yet ex- 
panſion remains: I may ſuppoſe expanſion away; ſo that nothing 
remains; yet that remains every where. Remove then his nothing from 


every where, and ſpace, ſomething infinite and eternal, always every 
where, returns. Thus may I continually, in a circle of ſuppoſitions, 


change the name; yet the thing remains unchangeable and irremove- 


able. The fact always is contrary to the ſuppoſition of its abſence. 
This fact, prior to all ſuppoſitions, and notwithſtanding any ſuppoſi- 
tions whatſoever, exiſts neceſſarily et in au, and intrudes itſelf upon 
a thinking mind. Which, to ſuppoſe not to be, or even to be removed 
from the idea of the mind, is abſolutely abſurd and impoſſible: for the 
object remains in fact; and the objective idea is conſequentially neceſſary 
on it; and is manifeſted to us, to our perception, in a way that we 
cannot but perceive it, cannot not perceive it. But it may be aſked of 
this infinite eternal, ſhall we ſay it is ſomewhat or ſomething? Is it itſelf 
a ſubſtance, or 1s it ſome mode or attribute of ſome ſubſtance? The 
fair anſwer lies in the fact itſelf. As extenſion, diviſible by parts be- 


yond parts, is a mode of the exiſtence of matter; as duration, diviſible 


by parts after parts, is a mode of the duration of finite contingent 
being: ſo infinite, indiviſible ſpace, eternally ſo infinite and indiviſible, 
muſt be a mode of ſome infinite, eternal, indiviſible exiſtence neceſſarily 
exiſting. Of which abſolute neceſſary exiſtence theſe modes manifeſted 
are conſequently neceſſary. Durat ſemper & adest ubique: &, existends 


ſemper & ubique, durationem & ſpatium constituit, & est nunquam nuſquam. 


We 
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1 
We know nothing of the eſſence of ſubſtance, if I may ſo expreſs 
myſelf: we know nothing but the modes and qualities of things, 
finite and material: we perceive that theſe modes of exiſtence, infinite, 


indiviſible, and eternal, are phenomena manifeſt to our perceptions! 
we perceive them as modes of ſome infinite, eternal, indiviſible exiſtence, 


whoſe ſubſtance we can never know. We perceive as clearly and diſ- 


tinctly, if not more ſo than we perceive any of the objects of our out- 
ward ſenſes, theſe modes as objects; and we infer, a posteriori, from the 
phenomena, that an infinite, eternal, indiviſible being, (always every- 
where in au & in ſubstantia) is always irremoveably preſent to us, not 
by juxta poſition only, but by a preſence which pervades our interior 
eſſence; [ Addiſon's Spectator] a ſubſtance which is within the ſubſtance of 
every being, as well as beyond all being, ad infinitum; and always ſo, 
ab &terno in ternum. We have not only proof of the truth, but an 


actual perception of the fact. All who reaſon on this ſubject fairly 


with others, or commune ſincerely with themſelves; thoſe who wiſh 
to eradicate, as well as thoſe who cultivate the idea; all feel it; and 
when once felt, they can never after chaſe it from their mind, or 
withdraw themſelves and flee from it. Whither then ſhall I go 
from thy preſence: if I mount up into heaven, thou art there: if I 
* go down to hell, thou art there alſo: if I take the wings of the 
* morning, and go to the uttermoſt parts of the ſea:” if I could 
move with the velocity of light to the utmoſt bounds of the material 
world: if, beyond the utmoſt range of light, I were to ſeek to hide 
myſelf in darkneſs, then ſhould my darkneſs be turned into day: if, 
from 
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1 86 ] 
from theſe limits, I could launch into boundleſs ſpace, and traverſe it 
with the velocity of thought, tor millions and myriads of ages, I ſhould 


ſtill find myſelf in the centre of this actual preſence, and ſurrounded by 
this Infinite Eternal. | os 

We have then a perception in fact, not merely a conviction from the 
operation of reaſoning; we have intuitive demonſtration of theſe modes 
of exiſtence, known to us as intellectual phenomena: that is, an infi- 
nite, eternal, indiviſible, irremoveable preſence, 1s ſo manifeſted to our 
internal ſenſe, that it cannot not be: this exiſts actually by ſach an abſo- 
lute neceſſary nature or mode of exiſtence, that the ſuppoſition of its 
non-exiſtence implies a contradiction, is impoſſible, and is always 
directly contradicted by the fact. The knowledge of which fact is ſo 
direct and immediate, that it muſt be intuitive, or not at all. 


The philoſophick ſectaries above referred to endeavour, by perplex- 


ing with every logical ſubtlety, to explain away this uncontrovertible 
truth, as not expreſſive of a fact known abſolutely: and aſſert, that of 
whatſoever neceſſity, or howſoever, this ſelf-exiſtent being may be, by 


its nature, neceſſarily exiſtent, that it can be known to us only as rela- 


tively and conſequentially neceſſary; and thus known only by reaſoning 
from the phyſical phenomena and effects manifeſted in the external 
material ſyſtem. But yet; that, when once ſo known, when the know- 
ledge of its exiſtence is once /o acquired, the idea of the nature of this 
ſelf-exiſtent being is perceived to be that of a ſelf- exiſtence by abſolute 
neceſſity. And yet again, ſay they, on the other hand, that prior to 


ſuch reaſoning, and ſuch demonſtrated knowledge, we can, on hypo- 
: theſis, 
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theſis, ſuppoſe this neceſſarily ſelf-exiſtent being not to exiſt; that is, 
its exiſtence cannot be underſtood to be of that nature, which cannot 
not exiſt; becauſe, by this mode of proof, it is only underſtood to exiſt 
by reference to the preſuppoſed exiſtence of other things: they then aſſert 
that this is all the idea we can acquire by the utmoſt ſtretch of unaſſiſted 
reaſon; namely, that there is a firſt cauſe necgſſary to the exiſtences and 
effects produced in the ſyſtem from the phœnomena of which we reaſon: 
3 yet no further neceſſary than as adequate to ſuch production; which is 
X only conſequentially in reaſon, and relatively in fact, neceſſary; not 


85 abſolutely ſo in its own nature. 
Ez _ Thoſe who modeſtly in words, but boldly in fact, aſſert that human 
' 5 reaſon can riſe no higher in its knowledge than to ſome local firſt cauſe 
25 of the viſible material ſyſtem, which cauſe bears the relation of God to us, 
are at leaſt conſiſtent, and ſecure themſelves, under a poſſible poly- 
theiſm, as well as againſt all conſequences which may prove repugnant 
to their theory. But thoſe who deny that we have impreſſed on our 
mind, by thoſe modes of exiſtence, infinite ſpace and eternity, any ob- 
jective idea of an external manifeſted object, which is irremoveable, and 
yet reſerve to themſelves a power of proving the exiſtence of ſuch a 
being as exiſts by an abſolute neceſſity in its own nature, are forced to 
deny, and allow one and the fame truth, and find their reaſoning thrown 
on the horns of a dilemma. For if, by any premiſes or data, they can 
prove an exiſtence which is abſolutely neceſſary in its own nature, it 
muſt be known and perceived by an objective idea of the object fo proved 
to exiſt: which idea, as is its object, cannot not be, is irremoveable 


D 


from 


[99 1 


from the mind on any hypotheſis whatſoever. That argument, there- 


fore, which proceeds on the ground, which ſuppoſes, that until this 
Being is proved by reference to other exiſtences, by arguments derived 
from premiſes and data, to exiſt, it may (on hypotheſis) not be. That 
argument, I ſay, cannot be inſtituted even on hypotheſis, for the very 
hypotheſis is contradictory in terme, and contradicted by the fact drrectly 
deſtroying the ſuppoſition: for, to ſuppoſe that one can prove, by any 
argument whatſoever, a being to be ſelf-exiſtent by an abſolute neceſſity 
in its own nature, which yet, prior to ſuch reference to proof, one can i Y 
ſuppoſe not to be known ſo to exiſt, is an argument ſo directly abſurd as 
| to deſtroy its own proof. On the other hand, if, in fact, ſuch abſolutely 
{| neceſſary exiſtence can, on any hypotheſis, be ſuppoſed not to exiſt 


as an object; and that its objective idea can be removed from the mind; 


one cannot, ever after, in conſequence of any foregoing references, 


premiſes. or data, aſſert that one has proved the exiſtence to be of that 


nature, that the idea of it will remain in the mind even when one ſup- © 
"i | poſes it away; that it is irremoveable, and cannot not be. That 1s, | Y 
upon the whole, the exiſtence of a being, whoſe non- exiſtence is in fact b 
ſuppoſable, or poſſible, can never be proved by ſuch reaſoning to be of = 
a nature whoſe exiſtence is abſolutely in itſelf neceſſary; which is a 
predicate that aſſerts its non- exiſtence to be impoſſible, and not even 
ſuppoſable. The logician, therefore, never, by any reaſoning or argu- 
ment derived from premiſes, previouſſy neceſſary to his argument) can 
advance higher in his proof than to ſome adequate cauſe, neceſſary to 
the production and being of the effects which he reaſons from, as data. 


For . 
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do not follow their inveſtigation of cauſes, where it would lead them, 


89 ] 


For the neceſſity which ſuch reaſoning can alone affix to the nature of 


the cauſe is only relative in fact, and conſequential in reaſoning; not 


abſolutely ſo in its own nature. | 
Thoſe philoſophick ſectaries who deny the actual manifeſtation of this 


intellectual phenomena (as I have ſtated and exhibited it above) to be 
direct and intuitive; thoſe who will not ſee the light, but ſhut their 
eyes againſt it, acknowledge the darkneſs and defect of their own rea- 
ſoning. © The phenomena of nature,” they ſay, © lead us up to one 
« firſt cauſe, which 1s ſufficient for their production, and therefore 
« none elſe are neceſſary.” Thoſe who reaſon thus far, and no further, 


up to that firſt uncauſed cauſe, which is the only one univerſal cauſe. 
On the contrary, their reaſoning diſcovers to them ſome local God of 
their viſible ſyſtem; who alone is God to them,* while there may be 
many ſuch a God: a cauſe ſufficient to the production of the effects 
is the only one neceſſary, according to their idea of neceſſity; that 
is, © neceſſary to the production of the phenomena.” This opinion 
is not a conſequence drawn for them, as reſulting from their premiſes, 


but the actual ſtatement of their own argument, and its conſequences, 


as the ground of their opinions, and their decided doctrine. © Although 


« ſeveral more independent beings,” ſay they, © may poſſibly exiſt, yet 
% would they be no gods to us; they would have no relation to us; 


« that is, if the ſuppoſition of their exiſtence were not requiſite to the 


* See Law's notes on K1NG. + See Law's Remark [g] on Kins. 
| N ce production 
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te production of this ſyſtem, we could perceive uo neceſſity for it at all; we 
te could never diſcover it by our reaſon; and, therefore, it would be 
e nothing to us. And though 7ws or three ſuch beings ſhould exiſt, 
te and act in the formation and government of their diſtinct ſyſtems, 
© or agree in one; yet, ill their exiftence and operations were made known 
ce 10 us, and a natural relation diſcovered, nothing would be owing 
* from us to them; they would have no religious or moral relation to 
« us; we ſhould have no reaſon to call any more than one of them our 
Creator, Preſerver, Governor. There may be many beings in nature, | 
te that have no apparent relation to any thing I know of, and, conſe- : 5 
te quently, for or againſt whoſe exiſtence I can find no reaſon. To i 
« ſhew that there is only one eternal ſelf-exiſtent being which bears E 
e the relation of God to us, ſeems to be going as far as either is neceſſary, 15 * 


RET: 


* or as natural hight will lead us.” 

Thus we here find it maintained, that the only neceſſity of the ex- 
iſtence of this ſelf-exiſtent being is relative, as neceſſary, to the being of 
other things which we previouſly know to exiſt, and from whoſe ex- 
iſtence we reaſon to the relative neceſſity of ſome one cauſe ſufficient 
to produce them. Such kind of neceſſary exiſtence is merely relative; 
and the affirming that ſuch cauſe or being doth not exiſt, is not abſurd 
and contradictory zu itſelf, but only becauſe ſuch affirmation includes 
the non-exiſtence of things which we know in fact do exiſt. The 


_ exiſtence of this ſelf-exiſtent being, according to this reaſoning, is 
indeed relatively neceſſary to the finite exiſtence of other things; but 


is not abſolutely neceſſary beyond that relation. Its being neceſſary in 
. this 
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this local, and by this relative neceſſity, is not abſolutely ſo every 
where. According to this doctrine, © a being may be ſaid to be neceſſary 
ein ſome place, and at ſome time; but not abſolutely ſemper & ubique.” 
The neceſſity extends no further than a neceſlity of a ſufficient cauſe, 
adequate to the given effects. The cauſe is, in this way of reaſoning, 


ſtated to be neceſſary only ſo far ſo in proportion to the effect: and 


the effect, ſo far as it falls under our cogniſance, not being infinite, by 
what chain of deduction can this argument conclude that the attri- 
butes aſcribed to Gop are infinite? 

There may be other phenomena in other ſyſtems; and the nature of 
the neceſſity, ſtated in this opinion and doctrine, doth not exclude two 
or more, or any number of other ſuch neceſſary beings. If this be the 
higheſt point to which theſe philoſophick ſectaries can ariſe in their 
theology, it remains ſuſpended in the lower regions of polytheiſm; 
confined to a relative local god, whoſe exiſtence is ſo far from being 
ſuch, that it cannot be nunquam nuſquam; that it may be finite, unleſs 
matter and creation be infinite, and be known to be ſo. This is not 


only polytheiſm; it is ſhort of, if not without Gop, the one abſolutely 
neceſſary exiſtent being; and denies that we can have, by the light of 


nature and reaſon, any proof of ſuch his exiſtence.* Where any thing 


appears to be an ect, as matter and motion, we muſt require a cauſe: 
where no ſuch canſedneſs can be diſcovered, we call the thing ſelf- 


exiſtent, though perhaps it really be not ſo: and where an abſurdityÞ 


* Law's note 4 on KING. 


+ This abſurdity doth not ariſe, according to the ideas and reaſoning of theſe philoſophers, 
from any abſolute abſurdity in the nature of the thing, but relatively to effects preſuppoſed to 


5 


would follow, from ſuppoſing any being not to have exiſted once, or 
not to exiſt for the future, we ſay, that there is a neceſſity for ſup- 
poſing that it did and will always exiſt; or, we ſtile that being ne- 


ceſſarily exiſtent; which is, perhaps, as far as we can go. It cannot 


but be remarked here, that this is an artificial and obſtinate reſtraint, 
oppoſed to reaſon and knowledge; a ſin againſt the holy light of truth; 
denying that it knows, and perceives, what it cannot but know and 
perceive as a fact; that is to ſay, the exiſtence of a one infinite eternal 
being, ſo exiſting by the abſolute neceſſity of its own nature, as that 
it cannot not be, cannot even be ſuppoſed not to be. Yet theſe philo- 
ſophers ſay, as I have quoted their own words above ; © That to ſhew 
ce that there is only oe eternal ſelf-exiſtent being, which bears the relation 
of God to us, ſeems to be going as far as either is neceſſary, or as na- 
te tural light will lead us.” When the reader has read in theſe ſame 
notes what this one means, namely, /ome one ſufficient cauſe, and what 
they ſtile that thing ſelf-exiſtent, he will find, that although he has 


gone with them as far as they declare it to be neceſſary to go, or as far 


as natural light will lead, that he has not arrived at the idea of the 
true, but only at that of ſome local God; nor at oy proof of his ab- 
ſolute, only his relative neceſſary exiſtence. 

There are others, (I will not call them philoſophers) mere metaphy- 
ſicians, who, ſo far from raiſing difficulties about the nature of the 


reaſon, ground, or cauſe of exiſtence, ſay, that all reference to the 


— — 


exiſt, as they aſſert in this ſame note: © to ſuppoſe no independent being, implies that there 


« are no dependent beings, the contrary of which we know to be true.“ 9 
8 neceſlity 
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neceſſity of any cauſe at all is nonſenſe, when applied to that exiſtence 
which is infinite and eternal, and hath exiſted from all eternity. They 
allow that no finite being could begin to exiſt, or could exiſt in time, 
without ſome cauſe of its exiſtence. Yet that the whole infinite, which 
now exiſts, has always ſo exiſted, and muſt and will continue fo to 
exiſt: and that the inveſtigation of any cauſe thereof ariſes merely 
from a perverted reaſon, drawn from a falſe analogy of generation and 
corruption in finite particulars. It remains then further to explain 
this point, ſo as to ſhew that whatever it be, which ſo exiſts ab æterno 
in #ternum, muſt equally have ſome reaſon, ground, or cauſe, why it 
exiſts, as well as the finite particulars to whom they allow ſuch cauſe 
to be neceſſary. Now, if there were no reaſon from eternity why this 
whole ſhould exiſt, then, from all eternity, it was equally poſſible that 


it ſhould not have.exiſted at all. Again, when it was equally poſſible 


that it ſhould not have exiſted, it is a direct and abſolute contradiction 
to affirm that there ſhould be a determination to actual exiſtence, or an 
actual determination to exiſt. Bare poſſibilities, as ſuch, do not exiſt: 
the term poſſibility only ſignifies that the ideas are not inconſiſtent; 
and- therefore, if there be a ſufficient reaſon given in nature why ſuch 
ſhould exiſt, there is room (if I may 1o ſay) for the exiſtence of it. I 
ſay, therefore, whether in time, or from eternity, things do not exiſt, 
barely becauſe it is not impoſſible but that they may exiſt, but becauſe, 
on ſome account'or other, there 1s a ſufficient reaſon which makes it 
impoſſible but that they muſt; which ſufficient reaſon is either to be 
ſought for in the will or power of ſome agent ab extra, or elſe the 
thing 
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thing has therefore exiſted, becauſe it is in nature an abſolute impoſſi- 
bility, contrariety, and contradiction, but that it muſt. That a thing 
cannot begin to exiſt without a reaſon, ground, or cauſe, is admitted 
by all. Now, what is the meaning of beginning to exiſt but 2 fret 
instant of exiſtence; and what is the meaning that there cannot be a 
firſt inſtant of exiſtence without ſuch cauſe? but this, that, a certain 
inſtant or moment aſligned, a thing cannot exiſt, no not for an inſtant, 
without ſuch reaſon, ground, or cauſe. Now, 1f a thing cannot exiſt 
at an inſtant given, or for an inſtant, without ſuch reaſon, ground, or 
cauſe, then conſequently it cannot have exiſted through infinite inflants, 
or from eternity, without ſuch: for an eternal impoſſibility is infinitely 
more inconſiſtent and abſurd than an inſtantaneous one. This infinite 
eternal could have no external cauſe of its exiſtence, becauſe nothing 
can be prior or external to it; the cauſe then muſt be internal, or it 
muſt be in its own nature neceſſarily exiſting, as repeatedly explained 
above: Such as cannot not be; ſuch as being an object forces itſelf 
upon our mind, whether we will or not: and thus it is that the percep- 
tion of the fact always meets the conception of the truth. 

It is enough to have ſtated theſe logical ſubtleties; there is no occa- 
ſion to unravel them; they cut their own gordian knot. We will, 
therefore, revert to the fact which we have exhibited, as manifeſted 
to us, and reaſon from the phœnomenon of an 7nfinite eternal object, the 


direct cauſe of an objective idea in our minds: which, as the object is 


abſolutely neceſſary, irremoveably preſent, and cannot not be; ſo the 
objective idea cannot but remain ſo impreſſed, that the mind cannot 
8 but 
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but perceive it, and cannot withdraw from it: it is an objective effect, 
and muſt be intuitive in the mind: It is im itſelf eſſentially imme- 
diate, and it is abſurd to ſuppoſe that it can be perceived otherwiſe 
« than immediately and intuitively.”* If then the neceſſary exiſtent 
being, or rather the modes of his exiſtence, are not ſeen immediately 
and intuitively as an object, ſo in actu, that as he cannot not be, ſo he 


cannot, even 1n idea, be ſuppoſed not to be: no definition of any 1dea 


of this exiſtence; no argument drawn from the idea, can any more 


make this abſolutely neceſſary exiſtence known and perceived, than any 
definition, reaſon, or argument, can make known, ſeen, or heard, any 
of the objects of ſight or hearing to the blind or deaf. 

If the only proof of the divine exiſtence be to be drawn from con- 
ſequential truths, from the preſuppoſition of the external world, then 
the conſequence drawn by Mr. Hume is concluſive, viz. If the ex- 
« ternal world be once called in doubt, we ſhall be at a loſs to find 
« arguments by which we may prove the exiſtence of Gop, or any of 
« his attributes.“ 

Now, on the contrary, the way we take in our conſideration of the 
intellectual phenomena, inſtead of loſing the ground of its proof by 
ſuppoſing the external world removed and annihilated, it takes the 
very ground of its proof from this ſuppoſition: for while we ſuppoſe 
the external world and all matter annihilated, we find that ſomething, 
or the attributes of ſomething, remain neceſſarily always every where. 


. 
— — — —— — 
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* Dr. CLARK's anſwer to a ſeventh letter. 


+ Huniz's Eſſay of the Academical or Sceptical Philoſophy. 
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Which ſomething, thus neceſſarily always every where, is an object 


actually exiſting ab extra; and we not only perceive, but cannot not 


perceive it, if we think at all. We do not reaſon from an ideal to an 
actual exiſtence, but from the phenomenon manifeſted to us; from the 
realitas objefiva to an objective idea of the fact of the neceſſary ex- 
iſtence of ſpace and eternity, the modes of ſomething infinite, eter- 


nal, and neceſſarily exiſting. 


As ſoon as the eyes of the new-born infant are open, the idea of 


light is, through the medium of the ſenſes, impreſſed on its mind: as 
ſoon as the mind's eye is open, that is, in the firſt moment that we 
think and reflect upon what we feel from without, and experiment 1n 
ourſelves, the exiſtence of infinite ſpace, ſurrounding and pervading 
our very being, is preſent to our mind as an object immediately and 
intuitively impreſling the perception of its objective reality. The idea 
of light may be ſaid to be coeval with the eye when open: this idea of 
the exiſtence of ſpace is coeval with the mind in like manner: but 
neither the 1dea of light, nor the idea of infinite ſpace, or of the in- 
finite eternal neceſſarily exiſting, is either connate nor innate. It is 
derived, as every other idea is, through our external and internal ſenſe, 
to our perception. | 

The ancient philoſophers, even the moſt ancient, either from think- 
ing it was not neceſſary to analize the origin of this idea; or rather 
chooſing to give an air of myſtery to it, took it up in reaſoning as a 
datum; in like manner as the Carteſians and Spinoziſts have done ſince, 


in an innate idea, as wrought at our firſt exiſtence into the internal 
eſſence 
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eſſence of our mind.* Hence, amongſt the Eaſtern theologiſts, the 


FEubureg yori, the ingenerate or ingenite knowledge of an infinite 


eternal One, who ſtands always every where in his own energy, is a 
knowledge prior to all ſuppoſition, reaſon, or reference to other exiſt- 
ences, by which the ſelf-exiftent and eſſentially One God hath manifeſted 
himſelf. It is from his neceſſary idea of the neceſſarily exiſting pre- 
ſence, + that the Epicureans adopted their axiom of the IIp:Ay:is, the 
anticipated idea or prenotion of a divine exiſtence. This, the Stoicks, 
as well as the Epicureans, called an innate idea. 

To recapitulate; I will cloſe by ſaying, that having thus from intel- 


lectual phenomena, actually exiſting ad extra, and manifeſted to the 


perception of our internal ſenſe, ſhewn that ſpace infinite exiſts; that 


it exiſts ſo neceſſarily, that it cannot not exiſt; nay more, cannot be 
ſuppoſed not to exiſt; cannot be abſent from any place or time; but 


| —— 


* "H gi tay iAPLTIS YIWTS KgiTtWS Te EF KEUTWV, Ky Werkigtws, Noyes TEX, aTVHEtws MEITAg YE. 
Iambicus de Myſt. Sect. i. c. 3. 


Eguxt g det xat” eveeryercy Evo es. Id. ibid. 

*Amo de rc e105 TETY 9 avTacyns Oos eauToy EZihapye. Id. Sect. viii. c. 2. 

+ *Emiiz avaldia x, iwfuros, JULIAN Orat. 7. 

Solus vidit { Epicurus] primum eſſe Deos, quod in omnium animis eorum notionem 
impreſſiſſet ipſa natura, quam T9 Epicurus; id eſt, anticeptam animo rei quandam infor- 
mationem; fine qua nec intelligi quidquam, nec quæri nec difputari poteſt. 

| | | Cickko de Nat. Deor. I. i. §. 16. 

Intelligi neceſſe eſt eſſe Deos, quoniam inſitas eorum vel potiùs innatas cogitationes habemus. 

8 , : Ip. ibid. 

Omnibus enim innatum eſt et quaſi animo inſculptum eſſe Deos. 
| Barzus Stoic. Cicero l. ii. $ 4. 
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hath been, is, and muſt be, every where, ab æterno in æternum. Having 
ſhewn that this is not a mere conſequential truth, but a direct matter 
of fact; that there 1s an object in reality, which cauſes in us, as an 
effect, an objective idea; and that this effect, impreſſed on our percep- 
tion, is irremoveable, becauſe the object, which cauſes it, exiſts by an 
unremoveable preſence: having ſhewn that I can no more doubt this 
preſence than I can doubt my own exiſtence; or deny it, than I can 
deny the exiſtence of any cauſe whoſe effect I feel impreſſed upon me: 
having ſhewn that any man, who hath turned his mind, and accuſ- 
tomed it to view the intellectual phenomena which preſent themſelves 
to us, muſt feel this: having, by reference to the reaſoning and feeling 
of every ſect of philoſophers, whether Materialiſts, Atheiſts, or Deiſts, 
of whatſoever and of howſoever various opinions, ſhewn that all and 
every one have reaſoned and muſt reaſon from this fact in phœno- 
menon; I will ſtate it as a fact, manifeſted to us directly and intui- 
tively, that there exiſts an Infinite Eternal, ſo exiſting in the neceſſity of 
its own nature, that it cannot not exiſt, that is, neceſſarily exiſts; and 
T will ſtate this as a fact in phenomenon, and will reaſon of its nature 
from this given fact. | 

I muſt here beg the reader to diſtinguith my argument founded in 
the perception of a /imple idea, the objective impreſſion of a phœno- 
menon proved to exiſt in actu, to diſtinguiſn it from the argument of 
Des CarTes* and Sypixoza. That argument which they uſe training 


- 


* Ex eo quod percipiat exiſtentiam neceſſariam & æternam in entis ſummè perfecti idea 
contineri, plane concludere debet. Ens ſummè perfectum exiſtere. 
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a priori, from a preſuppoſed complex idea, in which exiſtence is an eſſen- 
tial part; and taking a definition for a datum in fact, aſſumes (which 
remains to be proved) a concluſion as a principle, making it the ground 
of the argument, (as Gass EN DUS juſtly ſtates it) dicit quod probandum 
eft, et conclufionem pro principio aſſumit. On the contrary, the argument 
in this treatiſe reaſons 2 poſteriori, from the attributes and properties 
manifeſted to us; from the intellectual phenomena, to the exiſtence 
| which is the foundation of them; as we reaſon from the properties and 
qualities of any other exiſtence to the ſubſtance. The way of this 
argument is, like all other experimental proofs in phyſicks, 2 poſteriori; 

and exhibits the exiſtence only ſo far as it is known by its properties 
manifeſted and experienced in the fact, 


Mr. Hume, 


e ligit iſtam ideam ſummè perfeti non eſſe à ſe effictam, nec exhibere chimæram quandam, 
« ſed veram & immutabilem naturam, quæ non poſſit non exiſtere, cum neceſſaria exiſtentia 
« in eà continetur.” Des CaRTEs Princip. pars i. F. 14, 15. 
Per realitatem et perfetionem idem intelligo. B. DE SIN OZA Ethic. p. i. defin. 6. 
Ce Ejus eſſentia involvit neceſſario exiſtentiam.“ Ip. ibid. prop. 7. 
Objectiones 5tz, pagina 43. | 


OLDENBERG, Epiſt. 3d, puts this ſhrewd queſtion to SpixOZA: « An clare et indu- 
« bitanter intelligas, ex ſola illa definitione, quam de Deo trades, demonſtrari ens tale exiſtere? 


Io this SpixozA anſwers, in Epiſt. 4, « Ex definitione rei cujuscunque non ſequitur exiſtentia 
« rei definitæ: ſed tantummodo ſequitur, ex delinitione fre idea alicujus attributi, id eſt, rei 
* quz per ſe et in ſe concipitur.“ 


Undoubtedly, every ſubſtance, and all we know of any ſubſtance, is known by its quali- 
ties; but merely defining it by ideal qualities, until thoſe qualities are aſcertained as attually 
exiſting 
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Mr. Hume, in the ninth part of his Dialogues on Natural Religion, 
under the joint ſentiments of his ſceptick Philo, and his experimental 


philoſopher Cleanthes, hath ſtated and given his objections to the argu- 


ment (1mproperly called) d priori, in a way which more decidedly and 
openly marks his opinion, than is uſual with him. The authority of 
his character 1s deſervedly great; but the greater his authority 1s, his 
errors (if he doth "P ought to be the more directly met, and the more 
ſtrictly ſcrutinized. 

He firſt obſerves, what is certainly right, that no reaſoning from 
the uſes to which the argument applies, can be fair. The demonſtra- 
tion of the truth ought to be firſt eſtabliſhed. The manner in which 
I have treated the labyect above perfectly coincides With this opinion 
and this rule. 

Miſtaking the mode of reaſoning, from the ſynthetick manner in 
which ſome philoſophers have taken it, as an argument à priori, he 
juſtly obſerves, that there is an evident abſurdity in pretending to 
« demonſtrate a fact by any arguments d priori.” The reader will 
obſerve, from the reaſoning as above conducted, how totally and in 


exiſting phenomena, will never prove the exiſtence. When the actual exiſtence of theſe attri- 
butes in nature is aſcertained, I can, by the ſame proof as I come at the knowledge of all 
other beings or ſubſtances, namely, d po/teriori, demonſtrate the exiſtence of the ſubſtance to 
which theſe are attributed; but this muſt be a matter of fact, not of bare conception. 

This marks the eſſential difference between the argument uſed by DES CaRTEs and 
SPINOZA, and that uſed in this treatiſe. They reaſon from the idea in conception—lI from 


the phœnomena previouſly demonſtrated to exiſt in nature. 


every 
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every part the argument which I make uſe of is the reverſe of an argu- 
ment à priori; and that the demonſtration derives @ poſterior; from the _—_ 
phenomena, as it hath pleaſed Gop to manifeſt them to our external 


and internal ſenſe. 

He then proceeds in making his objections to the mediate propoſi- 
tions of this argument, and ſays, Nothing that is diſtin&tly con- 
e ceivable implies a contradiction.” This 1s true. His next propo- 
ſition begs the queſtion: Whatever we conceive as exiſtent we can 
« conceive as non-exiſtent.” This 1s true of contingent exiſtence; but 
not of that exiſtence which we know, by fact of the phenomena, 
cannot be conceived as non-exiſtent, The fact is againſt the propoſi- 
tion; and he, who renounces all argument à priori in proof of fact, 
here uſes it as a proof againſt fact; and, 4 priori, draws this conſe- 
quence, * There 1s no being, therefore, whoſe non-exiſtence implies a 
« contradiction.” Vet this (he ſays) he propoſes as an argument 
<« entirely deciſive, and is willing to reſt the whole controverſy on it.” 
When viewed as here ſtated, in its true light, we ſee it uſes the medium of 
an argument which it affects to renounce. It confutes itſelf; and ſhews 
that Mr. Hume was, in theſe matters, a better ſceptick than a logician. 

In a ſecond ſtatement of the ſame objection, uſing the ſame medium 
à priori, he ſays, in direct contradiction to fact, “ Ir ſtill will be poſ- 
ce ſible for us, at any time, to conceive the non-exiſtence of what we 
formerly conceived to exiſt; nor can the mind he under the neceſſity 
« of ſuppoſing any object to remain always in being.” This is rea- 
ſoning upon fact d priori. I will not ſo reaſon: I will, as I have 

invariably 


Tons 


invariably dine abope, appeal to the fact, manifeſted in the FER 
mena; and will deſire any one to try if he can ſuppoſe ſpace to be 
excluded from exiſtence. If it be excluded, it muſt be excluded from 
every where, another word uſed for the ſame idea of ſpace, . which till 


remains irremoveable. If any abettor of this objection ſtill perſeveres 


to reaſon à priori againſt fact, and ſays that this every where is mere 


idea without an object, and that it might as well be called ns where, 


and that no where is every where; he reduces himſelf in argument, and 
is reduced by fact, ad abſurdum. 

As a third objection, he makes this queſtion: *< Why may not the 
e material univerſe be the neceſſarily exiſtent being, according to this 
ee pretended explanation of neceflity?” and adds this propoſition, as 


the ground of his queſtion: < We dare not affirm that we know all 


« the qualities of matter, and, for aught we can determine, it may 
contain ſome qualities, which, were they known, would make its non- 


« exiſtence appear as great a contradiction as that twice two is five.” 


What other qualities which we do not yet know, different from - 


thoſe which we already know, of body, (or matter, if you ſo pleaſe to 


call it) may co- exit in ſuch ſubſtance, no one, who thinks philoſophi- 


cally, will venture to ſay; but reſpecting ſuch qualities as are repug- 
nant to thoſe which we do ſee exiſting in body, we may philoſophically 
and with truth pronounce, that they cannot co-exiſt in body or matter. 
Although (as Mr. Locks ſays) we can go no further than actual 
experience goes along with us in particulars in our knowledge of exiſt- 
ences; yet, in our knowledge of repugnancy to co-exiſtence, we may 

go 


+BY 
F 


I 
go much further. Matter is finite; abſolute neceſſary exiſtence is 
infinite: here, then, is a direct repugnancy of co-exiſtence; — a repug- 


nancy which is a direct and perfect anſwer to Mr. Hume's objection. 


Abſolutely neceſſary exiſtence is ſemper ubique, and cannot but be always 
every where; and, therefore, when he aſſumes that © no reaſon can be 


« aſſigned why theſe qualities (viz. infinite and eternal) may not belong 
to matter,” he aſſerts againſt repugnancy in fact; and he is forced to 
recur to what he juſtly reprobates, (the proof of fact 2 priori) when 
he ſays, that © the mind can at leaſt imagine Gop to be non-exiſtent, 
6 or his attributes to be altered.” 

What he ſays to the operation and effect of this argument, (“ that 
te it hath ſeldom been found very convincing, except to people of a 
« metaphyſical head, who have accuſtomed themſelves to abſtract rea- 
« ſoning,”) is ſtated in derogation to this way of reaſoning: Yet the 
ſame is much better ſaid by Dr. CLARK, in defence of it: © This proof 
* priori, is (I believe) ſtrictly demonſtrative; but, like numberleſs 
mathematical demonſtrations, is capable of being underſtood by 
<« only a few attentive minds. It muſt, therefore, never be expected 
that this way of proof ſhould be made obvious to the generality of 
* men, any more than aſtronomy or mathematics can be. CLARK's 
Anſwer to 6th letter. 80 If 92 | 

I have placed the exhibition of this phenomenon, the neceſſary 
exiſtence of an irremovable Infinite Eternal, in ſo many different 
views; and have ſo often repeated the explanation of it, in each and 


every of theſe views, in order that it may be ſeen how the ſame truth 
comes 
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comes out invariably in every concluſion; and how the fact meets the 
trath in every ſtate of it, and in whatever way it is conſidered. This 
almoſt invariable reiteration will, to ſome faſtidious readers, feel diſ- 
guſtingly tireſome; but in a ſubject not only (I will venture to ſay) ſo 


little underſtood, but ſo much miſunderſtood; in the. conſideration of 


an object ſo variouſly deformed, under various miſconceptions; it be- 
comes neceſſary, in each caſe, to reſtore it to its true form, by placing 
it in an immediate direct point of view; and not as ſeen in thoſe meta- 
phyſical deforming refle&ors. 

I have in this treatiſe endeavoured ſo to explain thoſe phenomena of 
the Divine Attributes, by which 1t hath pleaſed Gop to manifeſt himſelf 
to man, as to apply them to the analytical demonſtration of the exiſt- 


ence of the Infinite Eternal Being neceſſarily exiſtent. 


Although I do not reaſon from the uſes to the fact, yet I cannot but 
obſerve one great benefit which ariſes from contemplating the Divine 
exiſtence under this mode. The demonſtration of the truth, and the 
practical good effect of it, coincide in the uſe. It is impoſſible, ſeri- 
ouſly, and in the ſpirit of truth, to contemplate the exiſtence of ſpace 
infinite and eternal, without having intellectual, I had almoſt ſaid 
ocular, demonſtration of thoſe divine attributes, by which, in an irre- 
moveable preſence, it hath pleaſed Gop to manifeſt at leaſt theſe his at- 
tributes. It 1s impoſſible not to ſee this; and ſeeing it, an habitual and 
practical ſenſe that we exiſt, move, and act in this irremoveable omni- 
preſence, muſt attend all our thoughts and actions; muſt at all times, 


in all places, always every where, dwell upon our conſcience, as con- 
nected 


[ 8 


nected inſeparably with the conſciouſneſs of our own exiſtence. This 
impreſled ſenſe and reflected conſciouſneſs of what we thus feel, will be 
ever more and more expanded in its influence. This mode of contem- 
plating 'the Divine Exiſtence, with this reflex reference to our own 
exiſtence within it, is an act of the pureſt devotion, deriving to our 
minds the trueſt and moſt efficient ſenſe of religion; and from this 
ſpirit of religion, a moral ſenſe will diffuſe itſelf, ſpringing up to the 
| beſt and moſt active principle. 


SECTION VII. 


T HIS neceſſarily exiſting Infinity, expanded without parts, that is, 
partes extra partes; this neceſſarily exiſting Eternity, which is ab æterno 
in æternum, without parts, that is, partes poſt partes; this Infinity, 
which is not the mere expanſion of the preſent moment, but is alway, 
throughout all eternity, infinite; this Eternity, which is not a mere 
line of eternal ſucceſſion, but is, throughout all infinity, eternal, are 
properties or attributes not only in themſelves invariant and immul- 
tiple; but coaleſce in the abſolute unity of ſome ſubſtance, within 
which no variety, that derives from tranſpoſition of parts, or altera- 
tion of limits, can poſſibly exiſt; and to which, ab extra, nothing can 
be added. Howſoever, in time or place, the mind may place itſelf, it 


is in the center of this Infinite Eternal; and from this center the mind, 
P extending 


E200 4 


extending its thought every way, as an infinite radius, can neither 


in conception nor in fact deſcribe any other than this one ſame 


invariant, infinite, eternal ſphere. This is that truth in fact, which 
the ancients pronounced of Gop; that he is a ſphere, whoſe center is 

every where, and whoſe periphery is no where. This fo fills all neceſſary 

exiſtence, and ſo abſorbs in that exiſtence all which is in fat or in 

conception incident to it, that no varied or added idea of any other ab- 

ſolute neceſſary exiſtence is poſſible; and the predicate of any ſuch 

implies an expreſs contradiction. 

That this infinite, eternal, neceſſary Being is independent and ſelf- 
exiſtent, 1s a propoſition ſelf-evident; for abſolute independence, ſelf- 
exiſtence, and abſolute neceſſary exiſtence, are but different verbal 
expreſſions of the ſame ideal impreſſion. If any one denies, or affects 
to ſay he does not ſee the proof of the abſolute unity of this neceſſarily 
o ſelf-exiſtent, let him ſuppoſe, if he can, that there are, or may be, two 
ſuch infinite, eternal, neceſſarily-exiſtent, or ſelf-exiſtent Beings. If 
there are two ſuch, the one cannot be ſuppoſed to exiſt, without the 
idea of the exiſtence of the other forcing itſelf upon the mind, as alſo 
neceſſarily exiſtent. On this hypotheſis, the idea of the exiſtence of 
the ſecond is neceſſarily connected with the idea of the exiſtence of the 
firſt—and fo reciprocally; neither the one nor the other, therefore, 
is ſelf-exiſtent and independent, and in itſelf abſolutely neceſſary, but 
dependent on the other; and cannot be ſuppoſed to exiſt, without the 
ſuppolition of another infinite eternal ſelt-exiſtence connected with it 
ab extra; which is abſurd, and a direct contradiction been of 1deas and 


in terms.* 
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One may, for the ſake of meeting the falſe arguments of ſcepticks, 

and the imperfect reaſoning of theoretick ſectaries, refer them to ſuch 
hypotheſes as they will ſuppoſe may be ſtated; but all ſuch hypotheſes are 
mere verbal propoſitions without 1deas. 

Take the ſimple inſtance of infinite ſpace always every where. One 
may, by repeating the words twice, ſtate in words two ſuch infinites, 
always every where; but after the mind has one clear diſtin& objective 
idea of this object, infinite ſpace, always every where - the ſecond ſup- 
poſed term of the hypotheſis, ſo far as it is expreſſed by words, may 
be ſpoken, written, or conceived as verbal, but ſo far as it is an idea, 
it collapſes into the firſt ; and the ſecond ſuppoſed object of the ſecond 
idea 1s abſorbed in the firſt already exiſting always every where. The 


Ms 


* The reader may in this note refer, if he pleaſes, to a ſimilar argument ſtated by B. DE 
SPINOZA, on the ground of ſupreme omniſcience in a neceſſarily exiſtent being. It is argued on 
the hypotheſis, that if there are two ſuch neceſſary omniſcient beings, each becomes an object 
to, and is the cauſe of an objective idea in the other, and ſo converſly, I here tranſcribe it. 

Non dantur plures Dei. Si neges, concipe ſi fieri poteſt, plures Deos: ex gr. A. et B; 
ce utroſque omniſcicates, hoc eſt, A intelligat omnia, ſe ſcilicet et B; et viciſſim B intelligat ſeip- 
« ſum et A. Sed, per hy potheſin, A et B exiſtent neceſſario: ergo B ut objectum neceſſario 
cc exiſtens devenit et eſt ca ideæ | cul. objeclivæ] quam A habet hujus B; et ſimiliter A eſt 
« caufa ideæ, quam B habet hujuſce A; adeo ut, et A et B viciſſim affecti ſunt cauſa externã 


« et neceſſaria. g. e. ab. | 
Ergo iſta hypotheſis, quæ ſupponit plures Deos, eſt directè contraria veritati et ſibi ipſi: 
ergo, non dantur plures Dei. 9g. e. d.“ | | 
This mode of argument may be, and I think is, ſtrict demonſtration ; but I fear it is too 
much implicated in hypotheſis, and too refined, to carry with it conviction. The reader may 
ſee the fame argument put into another form, and held in another light, in Syixozz Epiſt. 
XXXIX. p. 5520. Etiam ab hoſte doceri. hypotheſis, 
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hypotheſis, therefore, is not only impoſſible, when applied to fact 
but abſurd in idea. | | 1; 
Suppoſe now, on the ground of theſe reaſoners' ſuppoſitions, that 
we have, with a pair of compaſſes, extended to an infinite radius, 
drawn the idea of an infinite circle; and, by infinite circles in all di- 
rections, an infinite ſphere, which is abſurd;—but, however, ſuppoſe it. 
Then let theſe reaſoners ſuppoſe a ſecond, and place one foot of their 


compaſs where they will, it will be ſtill in the center of this infinite 
ſphere; and cannot draw, even in idea, any other than is already drawn. 


I put this only in explanation, not in argument. 

Conſider, in like manner, the ſimple inſtance of eternity, and then 
come to the hypotheſis of two infinite, eternal, neceſſarily exiſtent beings; 
and it will be ſeen, that although we may permit, for argument ſake, 
the ſtating, as far as words can go, two ſuch beings, that the very 
words carry with them no two different ideas; that no two ſuch dif- 
ferent ideas can exiſt in the mind, as objective of two ſuch different 
objects; the ideas as well as the objects run into one. 

But let any one, for argument ſake, (which argument, as is ſeen, 
leads ad abſurdum) ſuppoſe what he may; the truth in fact 1s, that one 


only thus exiſts of abſolute neceſſity. I can, prior to all ſuppoſition 
whatever, and independent of, and unconnected with, all other ideas 


of exiſtence, ſuppoſe one only to exiſt always every where; and it is 
this one only that I cannot ſuppoſe not to exiſt. If, on the concep- 
tion of one, another doth not force itielf on my mind by an irremove- 
able omnipreſence, One only is ſelf-exiſtent, and exiſts of abſolute neceſſity. 

SECTION 
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SECTION VIII. 


As there is no demonſtrable connexion between the idea which we 
have arrived at of this neceſſary ſelfrexiſtent One infinite and eternal 


Brix, and the idea of activity; as there is no ground or reaſon in this 
nature, from whence we can reaſon à priori, (that is to ſay, from its 
nature) to prove that it is a cauſe, we muſt ground our reaſoning, on 
this point, in the matter of fact; we muſt reaſon from the effects. 


Cauſe is a correlative idea and term; and 1s neither conceivable, nor 


predicable, otherwiſe than as relative by its cauſality producing the 
effects. We reaſon, therefore, from things and effects produced and 
actally exiſting, which, we have ſeen demonſtrably, did not, and could 
not, produce themſelves. We reaſon from our own finite and 
dependent exiſtence; from that of other animals ; from motion, 
and even agency ſuperadded to inert matter or body; from the at- 
tractive effects of gravity, coheſion, electricity, magnetiſm; to cauſes 
which are not powers in the things themſelves. When once we begin 
to reaſon from the thing moved to the mover, we are of neceſſity car- 


ried up to ſome firſt mover, ſelf-motive. 


When once we begin to reaſon from the nature of effects to the 
neceſſity of ſome cauſe, it muſt be ſuch cauſe at leaſt as is ſufficient 


and adequate to the production of thoſe effects; but as the effects, from 


which alone we do or can reaſon, are limited and finite, an infinite cauſe 
8 18 
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is not within the proof. The ſcepticks aſſume that the argument 2 
pofteriort is confined to, and extends not beyond, the analogy between 
the finite relative and the adequate correlate; and ſay, that © in tracing 
« an eternal ſucceſſion of objects, it ſeems abſurd to enquire for a Ge- 
e neral Cauſe or Firſt Author.”* This is, however, an abſurdity only 


in their own miſapprehenſion, and misſtating of the argument; for 


even upon the hypotheſis of an infinite ſeries of effects, (or, as ex- 


preſſed above, an eternal ſucceſſion of objefs) there is no abſurdity in the 
ſuppoſition of a firſt univerſal comprehending cauſe going over all: 
For, although ſuch cauſe cannot be prior to ſuch ſuppoſed eternal ſuc- 
ceſſion, in order of time, it is in the order of our ideas; whilſt this eter- 
nal ſucceſſion of objects or effects flows ab eterno from it. They ſay, 
however, that we ought to take things as they are, and be content; 
| and to receive the various viſible energies of nature as the cauſes; for, 
if we are not content to reſt there, but will trace our ideas of cauſes 
from the material into an ideal world, © Have we not the ſame reaſon 
« to trace that ideal world into another ideal world, or new intelligent 
e principle, and fo on ad infinitum? But if we ſtop, and go no fur- 


« ther, why go ſo far? Why not ſtop at the material world? By 


« ſuppoſing it to contain the principle of order within itſelf, we really 
« afſert it to be God, and the ſooner we arrive at that Divine Being, 
« ſo much the better.” + 


* In Mr. Hume'*s Dialogues, part q, this is put into the mouth of PaiLo the ſceptick. 

+ This is put into the mouth of PHIL o the ſceptick, in Mr. Hume's Dialogues, (part ix. p. 94) 
objecting here to the argument a poſteriori, as he had before objected to the argument d priori. 
ſo to leave no argument for the proof of the Divine exiſtence. 
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So long as this argument aſſumes or ſuppoſes that reaſon cannot 
mount beyond ſecondary cauſes, it concludes rightly from ſuch pre- 
miſes; but (as GassEnDus ſays on another occaſion) it takes as pre- 


miſes, that which not only remains to be proved, but the contrary of 


which is proved. 
It is not only the ſceptick which ſays we muſt ſtop in our enquiries 


at the material world, but the theologick ſectary ſays, as we have ſeen 
above, that this is as far as we can go. The one, indeed, reaſons up 


to ſome one cauſe, neceſſary, ſufficient, and adequate to this mundane 


ſyſtem; the other finds cauſes in every energy and effort of nature: and 
both ſay, whatever multiplicity or infinite ſeries of ſuch cauſes there 
may be, © This is the only principle which bears the relation of Gop 
© tous. + 

Now, whether theſe partial mundane gods or cauſes, independent 
of each other, be infinite in number co-exiſting; or be an infinite ſe- 
ries of dependent and ſecondary cauſes; not having by the hypotheſis, 
the grounds or reaſon of their exiſtence in their own nature, they 


require, each and all, ſome one univerſal Firſt Cauſe, infinite, eternal, 


and ſelf- exiſtent, in the abſolute nece ty of its own nature. But, as 
the ſceptick and theologick ſectary can find no reaſon or grounds for 
going to any ſuch cauſe, they arrive at only an infinite co-exiſting plu- 
rality, or an infinite ſeries of gods, for whoſe exiſtence no cauſe, inter- 
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* Law's notes to KING. 
+ I chooſe rather to refer to, than quote, in this place, and on this head, the reaſoning of 


PHiLo in Mr. HuuzE's Dialogues, part v. p. 107, &c. 11 
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nal or external, can be aſſigned; and thus find theſe exiſtencies, ſo far 


from being gods, that they are mere entes rationis, which have no exiſt- 
ence at all in fact. But the ſeries of effects and cauſes cannot end in 
any finite or limited cauſe; for if the cauſe which 1s at the head of, or 
comprehends, the whole of the ſyſtem of effects, from which we rea- 
ſon, is not infinite, eternal, ſelf-exiſtent, in the abſolute neceſlity of its 
own nature, 1t mult be itſelf contingent, and dependent on ſome other 
cauſe. The inveſtigation muſt again go on, not only ad infinitum, but 
ad abſurdum: there muſt therefore be, at the head of this ſeries, and 
comprehending the whole infinite ſeries, or co-exiſtent plurality, ſome 
one firſt mover of the moved, a ſelf-exiſtent, unoriginated, and ſelf 
motive. Thus far we riſe in our reaſoning, 2 poſteriori, that is, from 
the phœnomena“ as the external ſyſtem, to ſome univerſal Firſt Mover 
or Cauſe; nor could we otherwiſe have any idea, much leſs any proof, 


of ſuch cauſe acting, or as a mover. Then reaſoning priori, for here 


the two ways of reaſoning meet and coincide; reaſoning from the nature 


—_—_— 


* «© The phoenomena of nature, which come within the reach of our obſervation, prove 
« indeed demonſtrably that there is a ſupreme Author and Director of that nature, or of 
<« thoſe phœnomena, whereof we have any knowledge: but that this ſupreme Author and 
Governor of this nature, or of theſe phœnomena, is likewiſe the ſupreme Author and 
« Governor of univerſal nature, cannot be proved by us from our partial and imperfect know- 
c ledge of a few phœnomena in that ſmall part of the univerſe which comes within the reach 
ce of our ſenſes; but muſt be demonſtrated from the intrinſick nature of neceſſary exiſtence. 
“The unity of Gop can no otherwiſe be demonſtrated, than by conſidering a priori the na- 
«© ture of a neceſſary and ſelf-exiftent cauſe.” | Dr. CLARK on the Attributes, 
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of this cauſe, infinite, eternal, ſelf- exiſtent, in the abſolute neceſſity of 
its own nature, we find it to be the one, alone unoriginate, univerſal 
cauſe, not only of all actual but of all poſſible contingent exiſtences. 
To have proved the exiſtence of ſuch cauſe acting, is as far as human, 
or indeed any finite intelligence can advance in reaſoning. To preſume 
to deſcribe the operation of that cauſe in the production of the effect, 
in the production (or, if you pleaſe, in the creation) of the external 
ſyſtem, and what, as to its ſubſtance, that ſyſtem 1s, 1s beyond the ſcope 
of human knowledge. It 1s not within the power of human, or any 
finite intelligence, to mark any diſtinction in the effect, whether the 
Firſt Cauſe created matter, and by the inſtrumental intervention of that, 
operates through the medium of our ſenſes, (alſo material) upon our 
mind, (alſo material) to which certain powers are ſuperadded; or whether 
this Firſt Cauſe doth, without any ſuch inſtrumental intervention of matter, 
by its immediate and direct agency, produce the fame effect in our per- 
ceptions. If I were here to purſue ſynthetick reaſonings, founded in 
definitions, I ſhould paſs the bounds of human knowledge; and, launch- 
ing into metaphyſicks, I might preſume to deſcribe the productive or 
creative act of the Firſt Cauſe, either as a definitive act, that hath pro- 
duced matter, and an external world, out of nothing; or as a conti- 
nuing act, producing at all moments continually, by effect on mental 
perception, an ideal world or ſyſtem. 
Theſe two opinions, directly contrary as they may ſeem, men of the 
greateſt learning, and of the moſt ſincere intentions in the purſuit of 
truth; men of the firſt rank of abilities in reaſoning, and of the ſoundeſt 
0 judgment, 
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judgment, have maintained, and do at this day maintain, not as opi- 
nions only, but as truths in fact; and both, on the ground of their 
definitions, appeal to the phœnomena as in fact. 

The immaterialiſt, ſtates that as the primary as well as ſecondary qua- 
lities (as they are called, and ſuppoſed to be, in ſenſible objects of the 
external world) exiſt only as perceptions in the mind, and have no 
exiſtence ad extra: that therefore, no corporeal or material ſubſtance 
(as nothing ſimilar to theſe perceptions exiſts in or derives from any 
ſubſtance) doth exiſt in fact ad extra; but yet as theſe perceptions are 
impreſſed upon, and lie in the mind, as effects of ſome cauſe, ſome ſuch 
cauſe muſt be ſought; and that this can only be ſome active ſpiritual 
cauſe, the agency of ſome ſuperior and more powerful cauſe whence 
ſuch effects derive, and are by fuch agency impreſſed on our mind. 

The materialiſt, on the contrary, ſtating all matter, that is, the ex- 
ternal ſyſtem, to be ſomething poſſeſſed of an extenſion, (but neither 
ſolid nor impenetrable) and of the powers of attraction or repulſion, 
reſolves all external exiſtence into ating powers; into an immaterial 
cauſe, or, at leaſt, into a ſpecies of matter, between which and ſpirit 


true philoſophy can find no difference. 


Thus the material ſyſtem of the one, and the ideal or immaterial 


ſyſtem of the other, both concur in one reſult; an immediate divine 

agency, felt and ſeen by its powers only, without the inſtrumental 
intervention of any ſubſtance which doth or can affect our ſenſes. 

I do not, therefore, find any ground whereon to fix one ſtep 


further in reaſoning on this ſubject, than that J (whatever 7 am, whe- 
| ther 
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ther material or immaterial) am conſcious of perceiving through the 
medium of my ſenſes, ideas of various beings exiſting ad extra, acting, 
moving, being; being acted upon and moved, according to certain and 
fixed laws in an uniform ſyſtem; which external things, whether ma- 
terial, immaterial, or ideal, are to me an effect of agency, a creative 
production. I reaſon ſolely from the idea of the effect, as I perceive it; 
and am led in this my reaſoning up to the neceſſity of the exiſtence of 
ſome cauſe adequate to the production of it; and by combining with 
this the argument à priori, thence to a Firſt Cauſe ſeſfgexiſtent. 

Having thus, without preſuming to exceed the bounds to which our 
proof extends, demonſtrated, I hope I may ſay, the exiſtence of a cauſe 
acting; the next enquiry is, how we may find that this cauſe is intelli- 
gent, and acts with deſign to certain ends. 


SECTION IX. 


ArTuovcn there be no connection between the idea of an infinite, 
eternal, neceſſary, ſelf-exiſtent Cauſe acting, and the idea of intelligence; 
although there are not any media, by which it can be demonſtrated 
a priori, that intelligence muſt be an attribute of this neceſſary Firſt 
Cauſe;* yet it may be proved 9 poſteriori, that a principle of intelli- 
| gence, 


When intelligence is attributed and imputed to the Firſt Cauſe, the neceſſarily exiſtent 
Being, it muſt be underſtood to be predicated as eminent?r, and not to be applied and referred 
to ſuch formaliter, as reſides in man, or in any other finite being. The argument ariſing from 

| | the 
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gence, ſuch as is ſufficient to be a cauſe to finite intelligences actually 


exiſting; and to the order and arrangement of final cauſes as ſeen in 


the mundane ſyſtem, is an attribute of this cauſe. | 

« This cannot be properly and ſtrictly demonſtrated 2 priori, (ſays 
« Dr. CLARK, prop. 8.) becauſe we know not wherein intelligence 
« conſiſts; nor can we ſce the immediate and neceſſary connexion of it 
« with ſelf-exiſtence, as we can that of eternity, infinity, unity, &c. 
<« but 2 poſteriori, almoſt every thing in the world demonſtrates to us 
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e this great truth, and affords undeniable arguments that the world, and 
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e all things therein, are the effects of an intelligent and knowing cauſe.” 
> When Mr. Hume, in the character of Philo the ſceptick, ſays, that 
for aught we can know d priori, matter may contain the ſpring or ſource . 
« of order originally within itſelf, as well as mind does.” And that 4 


« an ideal ſyſtem, arranged of itſelf, without a precedent deſign, is not 
« A whit more explicable than a material one, which attains its order 


te in like manner; and there is no more difficulty in the latter ſuppoſi- 


« tion than in the former;” he ſays true: but theſe propolitions are 
of the ſort which Mr. Locks calls trifling propoſitions; for as we do 
not nor can poſſibly know, otherwiſe than from and by fact, what mind 


and matter are, ſo when we attempt to reaſon @ priori, and pronounce 


—  —— — — — —_— 


the effect to the cauſe does not require this; yet doth in fact reaſon to ſuch powers reſiding 
eminenter in the cauſe as are ſufficient and adequate to produce the effect, and not to ſimilarity 


of powers reſiding formal:ttr in the cauſe. 


+ This is a general expreſſion, which he uſes to deſeribe the intelligent cauſe or the ideas in 


the univerſal mind. 
what 


WW: 


what properties may or may not co-exiſt in the nature of a thing 


which we are ignorant of, it is mere trifing. But when further 
this ſceptick, as though reaſoning about ſubſtances actually exiſting, 
and actually known, and with a predilection for that metaphyſical 
idol, matter, ſays that © there is no more difficulty that the ſeveral 
e elements,* from an internal unknown cauſe, may fall into the moſt 
_« exquilite arrangements; than to conceive that the ideas in the 
great Univerſal Mind, from a like internal unknown cauſe, fall 
e into that arrangement.” When thus he refers to actual exiſt- 
encies, and their known properties, he changes his terms, and be- 
comes a bad logician, and a worſe philoſopher. Whatever any one 
may preſume to decide à priori, body, the actual elements of the material 
world, are de fa&o inert and diviſible. Now, it is not only difficult to 
conceive, but impoſſible, as repugnant to the nature of that body, ſo far 
as it is known to us. and ſo far as we can reaſon about it, that it 
ſhould ever move itſelf, either in toto, or internally by tranſpoſition of 
its parts; much leſs, by any internal unknown principle or cauſe, fall 
into the moſt exquiſite arrangements; for any ſuch internal unknown 
principle 1s repugnant to the actually known co-exiſtent properties of 
this elementary body. This body (or matter, if you ſo pleafe to call 
it) can form no ſpecifick arrangement, adjuſted to final cauſes. Some 
unknown principle /uperadded to it, may do all this; whether this prin- 


| __u 


ere he predicates of a&7ual body, (elementary parts of the material ſyſtem) known to us by 
its properties; he therefore here changes his terms. 


ciple 
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ciple be an inſtrumental ſecondary cauſe, as gravity and attraction of 


every ſpecies; or whether it be the immediate agency of the firſt cauſe. 
As this unknown principle cannot be internal, or eſſential to matter, it 
muſt be ſought elſewhere. It is by fact known, and has been demon- 
ſtrated from the phœnomena, that amongſt finite exiſtencies there are 
beings that have an internal ſpontaneity, an active principle in and from 
themſelves, who can begin, give direction to, and ſtop motion; who 
therefore are of a ſubſtance which is not in its nature inert. That 
theſe are beings who think, are therefore each an indiviſible unit, as hath 
been already proved, which cannot therefore be matter;* that there are 
beings who give order and arrangement to their thoughts and actions, 
adjuſted to final cauſes; are conſcious that they can, and that they 
actually do this; and have therefore in their own nature a principle of 
deſign. That being or ſubſtance in which this internal principle is 
found, we call mind. It is on fact, and from the phœnomena known, 
that there are powers operating on matter, which are in their nature 
repugnant to any co-exiſtence in the nature of matter: ſuch Mr, Humt's 
ſceptick calls ſprings, energies, active cauſes of nature; and under which 
head he arranges alſo thought and deſign, with heat, cold, gravity, and 
every other ſpecies of attraction and repulſion; and which he ſtates, or 


rather ſuppoſes, [part viii. p. 154.] to be ſome internal power inherent 


in matter. 


* By Matter, here is meant body, diviſible and inert, as all body actually is. 


+ See HUME's Dialogues on Natural Religion, part xii. p. 235, quoted herein after; wherein 
he openly and avowedly expreſſes this, 
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Such principles may have a co-exiſtence in his abſtract idea of mat- 
ter, conſidered d priori; but is, de facto, inconſiſtent with, and directly 
repugnant to matter, (that is, the elementary parts of the mundane 
ſyſtem) as it actually exiſts. Nothing can act where it is not. Matter, 
or (to be preciſe when we ſpeak of actual exiſtence) body 1s finite, and 
limited by bounds and form; yet bodies removed, not barely from actual 
contact, but even at the greateſt known diſtances from each other, ſeem 
to act mutually upon each other. If the powers by which they ſeem 
to act are internal principles of matter, ſuch powers muſt be limited 
to the limits of thoſe bodies. If, therefore, theſe bodies act from thoſe 
internal principles, they act where they are not; the concluſion there- 
fore is, that there are powers ſuperadded to, or rather external diſtinct 
powers acting upon theſe bodies; not only viſibly and palpably known 
to act, (which inert matter cannot do) but to act beyond the bounds of 
the actually limited bodies. Theſe, although they may be ſecondary 
cauſes, can ultimately derive only from that principle, which is active 
intelligence, and which we call Mind. When, therefore, Philo the 
ſceptick, in Mr. Hume's Dialogues, ſays, that © order, arrangement, or 
the adjuſtment of final cauſes, is not of itſelf any proof of deſign, 
but only fo far as it hath been experienced to proceed from that prin- 
« ciple;” he confounds two different and contrary propoſitions: .mere 
order, or the relative poſition of the parts and particles: of matter, ſuch 
as accident or chance might be ſuppoſed to give; and thoſe arrange- 
ments and adjuſtments in ſome combined form to ſome end. The 


atoms of DEMockrITvus are ſtated to be deſcending in parallel lines, ab 
infinito 


„ 


infinito in infinitum:* This may be called order and arrangement; and 


they might have continued to deſcend ab eterno in æternum, to no end; 
but the declination given to them 79 the end, that they might approach 
each other, and combine into ſome forms, is a new power given by 
deſign to them; and whether acting as an inſtrumental ſecondary 
cauſe, or as the immediate agency of the Firſt Cauſe, muſt derive from 
mind. The firſt-mentioned power or principle, which (though unphi- 
loſophically and falſly) is ſtated to be an internal unknown cauſe, could 
never have produced arrangement adjuſted to final cauſes. 

When, therefore, this ſceptick Philo, after having aſſerted truly in 
fact, though triflingly m the manner, that « it can never be demon- 
« ſtrated 2 priori, that order and arrangement adjuſted to final cauſes 
% may not be inherent in matter, as well as mind;” goes on to ſay, 
and aſſumes [p. 138.] © that no proof can be drawn from the phœno- 
% mena; and that ſuch proof is begging the queſtion, unleſs it be 2 
ce priori proved, that order is, from its own nature, inſeparably attached 


eto thought; and that it never can of itſelf, or from original un- 


“ known principles, belong to matter;” he, like ſomething worſe than 


a bad logiclan, tries firſt to evade the truth and the phenomena, and 
then endeavours to ſeduce our reaſon take that high priori road, 


whercon, he had juſtly ſaid before, no reaſoning as to fact could be 


eſtabliſhed and proceed. 


— — 


* "The idea of deſcending, in nature in general, is the moſt unfounded unphiloſophical idea; 
and the ſuppoſing an actual deſcent of theſe atoms, with: a mever,, is an effort of the groſſeſt 
ignorance. 


| Again; 
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Again; When he ſays that could we riſe up to an univerſal intelli- 
ligent caule, (univerſal reſpecting the world, which we know and reaſon 
from) we ſhould be ſtill obliged to mount higher [part iv. p. 91. ] to 
find the cauſe of that cauſe: ©* a mental world, or univerſe of ideas,” 
(thus he deſcribes the Divine Mind, when conſidered as a cauſe) 
© requires a cauſe, as much as does a material world, or univerſe of 
Objects.“ If by his univerſe of ideas, he means a finite intelligence, he 
trifles: if an infinite, eternal, neceſſary, ſelf-exiſtent, intelligent Cauſe, 
his poſition is not only contrary to truth, but contradictory to its own 
terms, and abſurd. 

Where Philo, in theſe dialogues, argues againſt, and reprobates the 
intellectual anthropomorphiſm of the Intelligent Cauſe, as traced by ſome 
theologiſts, through that miſtaken medium, namely, * that like effects 
* require like cauſes,” to a falſe concluſion; namely, that therefore the 
Intelligent Cauſe, which gave intelligence to man, and which (as they 
ſay) adjuſts means to ends, by a train of reaſoning, muſt be ſimilar to 
that of man; the arguments are moſt ingeniouſly imagined, clearly and 
cloſely argued, and the whole ſcope of the diſcourſe there takes the plain 
road of reaſon, and has every merit with truth. For when the theo- 
logiſt aſcribes to the Supreme Being (the firſt intelligent cauſe) rent 
ing ſimilar to the human reaſon, it is by a natural ſtep, and by ſuch as 
hath in experience been found too often taken, that he aſcribes alſo to 
this Divine Being all the affections and paſſions of man: partial affec- 
tions of love and hatred, pride, jealouſy, intolerancy, anger, and revenge. 
In fact, thoſe impoſtors who, in all ages, have aſumed to be the miniſ- 
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EE wat } 
ters of his divine government on earth have done this. Whence the 


love, hatred, pride, jealouſy, intolerancy, anger, and revenge, of theſe 
miniſters, being ſanctified by this imputed reſidence in the Divine 


Mind, and the pretended delegation of it to their adminiſtration, a ſyſ- 


tem of the moſt humiliating oppreſſion, and of the moſt cruel of all 
deſpotiſm, has been in various times, and various parts of the world, 
impoſed on the conſciences of mankind.* So far as the ſcope of his 
reaſoning goes to deſtroy and eraſe the foundation of ſuch a ſyſtem, it 
merits every thing of truth and of mankind. 

The reaſoning which riſes from effect to cauſe doth not require that 
the cauſe ſhould have, formaliter, ſimilar powers to thoſe produced in or 
given to the effect. Even in the ordinary courſe of the material ſyſtem, 
as we are connected with it, they are generally eminenter, and not for- 
maliter, in the cauſe. As it would be unphiloſophical to ſay that the 
pain which a pointed or ſharp-edged inſtrument cauſed in me, was 
formaliter in ſuch inſtrument; as it would be unphiloſophical to ſay 
that the ſenſe of heat or pain which an ignited body cauſed in me was 


— — ——— 


* I muſt in this note qualify what I have ſaid in the text in approbation of that part of the 
ſceptick's diſcourſe, (which I there refer to) by adding, that as many of the arguments, falſly 


grounded, lead directly to eſtabliſh abſolute materialiſm; that as theſe arguments are by Philo, 


in his academick way of reaſoning, interwoven with truth in a manner ſcarcely to be ſeparated ; 
and as, more eſpecially, the reſult of the differing opinions, oppoſed to each other in theſe dia- 
logues, however juſtly and truly balanced, is yet enveloped under fo queſtionable and ſceptical 
a veil as hardly to be ſeen in the fair open light of truth, much leſs to be deciſively known; 
I cannot but think that this treatiſe may become, under ſuch form, a dangerous book to thoſe 
who are not accuſtomed to abſtract, and not in the habit of abſtruſe reaſoning. 
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formaliter in that body; ſo nothing can be more unphiloſophical than 
to ſay that the ſentiency, which 1s in part paſſive, that the thinking 
reaſoning power, which has a progreſſive movement of intellect, cauſed in 
me by the firſt intelligent Cauſe, is formaliter in that cauſe. Such can- 
not be true, otherwiſe than eminenter, as paſſiveneſs and all progreſſion 
18 repugnant to the infinite, eternal, neceſſarily ſelf- exiſtent, intelligent 
Firſt Cauſe. | 
Under theſe cautions and explanations we will now proceed to the 
demonſtration of an intelligent principle as a productive cauſe of this 
ſyſtem, of which the phenomena from which we reaſon are parts. 
Having ſhewn that order and arrangement, adjuſted to final cauſes, 
mark deſign, and muſt derive from ſomething ſelf- moved, which knows 
that it moves: we call this ſomething mind, in contradiſtinction to matter 
or body, which matter or body is, in its own nature, inert and diviſible, 
and therefore incapable of ſelf-motion or thought. | 
We ſee the effects of intelligence in the movements and opera- 
tions of the material parts of the mundane ſyſtem; we ſee the like 
effects in the operations of what we call inſtinct in brutes.* If 
their actions are not the reſult of their own deſigns; if their opera- 
tions, adjuſted to final cauſes, and guided by reaſoning, wiſdom, and 


— 


* do here take the ground of a ſuppoſed fat, and reaſon from it; although I muſt own 
that I entertain a very different idea of what is commonly called and underſtood to be in/tin2. 
It is not many years ago fince it was a generally received opinion* with philoſophers, that the 
whole brute, ſoul and body, was but a mere machine: that prejudged notion prevails now no 


longer. This other opinion, however, that the apparent reaſoning intelligence and deſign of 
| PE; | brute 


( 124 ] 


ſcience, to thoſe ends, are the acts of a power external to them, acting 


on their mechaniſm, and cauſing them to operate ſo and ſo, without 
their being informed of the grounds and reaſons, or how their opera- 
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tions are to become the means of ſuch ends, which they produce; if 


this inſtinct be a mechanical principle, actuated by an external intelli- 

gence, above all the powers of matter and mechaniſm, which theſe 

1 creatures (by the hypotheſis) have not in their nature, but which yet 
guides them to the preſervation of their exiſtence, to the continuation 
of their ſpecies, and to their good and happineſs ; which yet operates 

in them with a preciſion of information, and with a degree of un- 

taught ſcience in mechanics, which the reaſon of man can hardly attain 


brute animals, is but a mechanical principle, operating as inſtinct, acted upon, not acting in 
their nature, till prevails. This too will have its day; truth will here, in its time, work its 
way: and this will be no longer a poſition in natural knowledge. If we will conſider how the 
moral principle (a ſenſe reſpecting moral relations) operates in us, at the moment of acting, in 
aid of reaſon without ſuperceding it; and how afterward, by conſcience; we may eaſily com- 
prehend how inſtinct, a ſenſe reſpecting natural things, operates in aid of that reaſon which 
brutes have 3 a reaſon, in its powers or degree of force, and in the quality of its powers ſuited 


to their nature, without rendering their conduct only ſeeming actions, and mere movements of 
unintelligent mechaniſm. Although this is my opinion, yet I reaſon from the common poſi- 
tion: and although I am not decided how far the one way or the other of conceiving of this 
inſtint may affect the line of reaſoning purſued in the text on this ground, yet ſeeing that if 


intelligence exiſting in the nature of man, is extended in its ground, and ſtill more enlightened 
in the phœnomena. Having inſerted it, I let it ſtand; © for (as Mr. Locke fays) in the dif- 


«© more on one, and ſome on another, for the confirmation of the ſame truth.” 


to; nay, I think one might ſay, doth not attain to: If theſe viſible ope- 


reaſon be allowed to brutes, the argument which follows, and is derived from the ground of 


« ferent make of men's tempers, and application of their thoughts, ſome arguments prevail 
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rations be the effects of ſome interpoſing ſuperintending power, external 
to theſe creatures, we have not only an inductive but a palpable intui- 
tive evidence of an Intelligent Cauſe, operating in and by this inſtinẽt. 

When we ſee that there are in man, and (may I be permitted to ſay) 
in other animals, finite degrees of intelligence and reaſon exiſting and 
acting, yet exiſting and acting in finite and dependent beings; ſuch 
intelligence muſt require a cauſe of its exiſtence, adequate and ſufficient 
to the production of it.* There muſt, therefore, be eminenter, if not 
formaliter, ſome intelligent principle in the cauſe which produced theſe 
intelligent beings. Although the phœnomena from which we reaſon 
may, by ſtrict inveſtigation of cauſe from effects, juſtify our conelu- 
ſion that this principle is intelligent in the moſt tranſcendent degree; 


= — 


I have, throughout the quotations which I have made from Mr. Hume's dialogues, quoted 
them as given in the character of the ſceptick or academick; as opinions urged in controverſy, 
not as propoſitions which Mr. Hume is anſwerable for, further than he adopts them in his 
own character. The following, I think I may venture, and am glad to quote, as Mr. Hume's 
own opinion, where, although ſtill in the controverſial habit, he takes off the maſe :— 

« Here then, the exiſtence of a Deity is plainly aſcertained by reaſon; and if we make it a 
« queſtion, whether, on account of theſe analogies, we can properly call him a Mind or Intelli- 
« /igence, notwithſtanding the vaſt difference which may reaſonably be ſuppoſed between Him 
« and human mind, what ig this but mere verbal controverſy? No man can deny the analo- 
« gies between the effects: to reſtrain ourſelves from enquiring concerning the cauſes is ſcarcely 
« poſſible. From this enquiry the legitimate concluſion is, that the cauſes alſo have an ana- 
« logy; and if we are not contented with calling the Firſt and Supreme Cauſe a GOD or 
„ DEITY, but deſire to vary the expreſſion, what can we call Him but MIND or 
«* THOUGHT, to which He is juſtly ſuppoſed to bear a conſiderable reſemblance.” 
Dialogues on Nat. Relig. part xii. p. 235. 
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; 0 i yet they do not lead us up to an Infinite Intelligence, nor even (fo b 
5 : | long as our reaſon is confined ſolely to the phenomena) to an intelli- 1 
I [ [ gence which is perfect in 1ts nature, This principle, however, as it 
10 f operates in the formation and movements of each part, and in the 2 | 
| ig WW order and ſyſtem of the whole of this our world, doth in its effects ſeem . 
| N i | to operate in like manner throughout the univerſal ſyſtem of which E 
| 1 our world is a part. Our reaſoning, therefore, grounded in the like 4 
; 1 „ phenomena, is led to an univerſal, uniform, one Intelligent Principle, I 
| 19 4 as the cauſe of, and operating in, the whole viſible ſyſtem. 3 
: j 10 Thus far the argument, reaſoning 9 poſteriori, & will carry us to demon- x 
; { | 1 ſtrative proof of the conſequential neceſſity that ſome ſuch Univerſal 
1918 j Cauſe (univerſal relative to the whole ſyſtem of beings, as far as we can I 
k "ff know them) ſhould exiſt and act. This principle, to uſe the language J 
j 4 | of the theologiſts above referred to and quoted, bears 10 us the relation y 
: pi ; . e Creator, Preſerver, and Governor; as we and all things do to this E 
11 "ih correlate, that of being dependent on him for our exiſtence, for our 
1 | continuance in exiſtence, and for the manner in which we are ſituated, 4 
I and in which all things are arranged, as parts of this ſyſtem. But if 3 
4 this cauſe, univerſal only to this viſible ſyſtem, be finite and limited in 5 
15 its exiſtence and powers, to this our bounded ſyſtem, there muſt be 4 
ö i ſomething external to it in place and time; there muſt be ſome cauſe of | E 
. this cauſe; and ſo on, indefinitely, until we arrive at the infinite, eter- 
E nal, unoriginated, ſelf-exiſtent Cauſe, neceſlarily ſo in its own nature. 3 
| For this principle of intelligence ſo attributed to the ſuppoſed ſyſtema- N 
That is, from the external viſible phoenomena. q 


S 
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tick cauſe, muſt, e fortiori, be attributed ultimately to the Firſt Cauſe; 
and, thus attributed, muſt be infinite and perfect, reſiding in a Being 
wherein can be no limitation or defect in any mode or degree of exiſt- 
ence. The exiſtence of this intelligence may be, as above, proved from 
the phenomena, and traced 2 paſteriori, up to an intelligence reſiding 
in the Firſt Cauſe; but its infinite perfection can be proved only 2 
priori, that is, from the nature of the Being in which it reſides. | 
The exiſtence of the eternal, infinite, neceſſary Being being demon- 
ſtrated as a fact, this demonſtration implies that there is ſomewhere or 
ſomehow a conſciouſneſs of this fact. If, according to the authorities 
which we have quoted above, there be no connexion between the idea 
of the exiſtence of this Being, and the idea of intelligence, ſo as to be 
proved from the nature of that Being; then, for aught that we can ſee in 
that nature, this infinite, eternal, neceſſary Being may ſo exiſt, although 
in itſelf totally unconſcious of any ſuch its exiſtence; it may remain 
totally unintelligent of its own ſelf- motive power, although it be the 
active univerſal cauſe of all things—which ſeems abſurd. But let us 
ſtate on hypotheſis, (if it be poſſible to make this ſuppoſition, and to 
ſeparate the idea of infinite intelligence from the 1dea of the infinite 
eternal neceſſary Being, after it hath been proved that ſome intelligence 
muſt reſide in the cauſe of the effects and phenomena from which we 
reaſon) let us ſtate that the intelligence which ſees the demonſtration, 
and is conſcious of the exiſtence of this Being, is not in the nature of 
the infinite, eternal, neceſſary Being, but external to it, and reſides in 


ſome other being, which hath an idea of this exiſtence ; although this 
infinite, 


aw 


infinite, eternal, neceſſary Being at the ſame time remains itſelf uncon- 
ſcious of its own exiſtence. 

Vet the idea of ſome intelligence, conſcious of this exiſtence, neceſ- 
ſarily forces itſelf on the mind; this external intelligence, conſcious of 
this exiſtence, muſt reſide either in ſome finite or ſome infinite being. 
That being, then, in whichſoever this intelligence, conſcious of this infi- 
nite exiſtence, reſides, is neceſſary to the ſuppoſition of ſuch exiſtence; 
otherwiſe all ideas are annihilated. It is abſurd to ſtate the exiſtence of a 
finite being as neceſſary to the ſuppoſition of an infinite neceſſary one. 
The intelligence, then, which 1s conſcious of this infinite, eternal, neceſ- 
ſſary Being, reſides in ſome infinite, eternal, neceſſary one. Now there 
can be but one infinite, eternal, neceſſary Being; this intelligence, then, 
conſcious of this exiſtence, reſides neceſſarily in that one infinite Being 
itſelf; that is, in ſtrict demonſtration, the infinite, eternal, ſelf-exiſtent 
Being is neceſſarily intelligent. | | 

I did not preſume to reſt the proof of the Divine Intelligence on this 
argument 2 priori; nor to make uſe of it, until by ſtrict inveſtigation 
of the phœnomena @ poſteriori, I had demonſtrated that truth. As the 
authority of ſome of the greateſt. and moſt acute philoſophers ſtate this 
as not demonſtrable 2 priori, I offer it now with great deference to the 
opinion of others, although without any doubt with reference to my 


firmed in my own conviction of its proof. 


own; as I have, in repeated reviſions of it, for many years, been con- 
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SECTION X. 


BEFORE we preſume to contemplate the goodneſs of this neceſſary, 
ſelf-exiſtent, intelligent Cauſe, it will be neceſſary to define our idea of, 
and to examine what is good or evil, happineſs or miſery, in the obje 
itſelf, in order rightly to conceive what is goodneſs, or the contrary, in 
the act affecting that object. 

Every being conſiſts of a combination of properties, ſome ſo co- 
exiſtent as to form its actual exiſtence at the given moment; others ſo 
ſucceſſive as to form the progreſſion of its exiſtence. When, after 
enumerating theſe, we endeavour to conceive by one complex idea, and 
to expreſs by one word, this combination of properties, we call it he 
nature of ſuch being. The predicate includes, and refers to, ſuch a 
poſſible perfection of this combination as ſuch being is capable of. 
+This is the preciſe idea of the good of that being, and if it be endued 
with a ſenſe of its ſtate, is the preciſe idea of its happineſs: and as thus of 
ſuppoſed perfect good and perfect happineſs, ſo of every approximation 


——— 


* « Naturam ipſam definire difficile eſt, partes autem ejus enumerare, eas, quarum inde- 
ce gemus ad hanc conceptionem facilius eſt.” CicERo de Inventione, lib. i. §. 24. 
1 When the Firſt Cauſe forms every creature after its kind, (that is, according to its na- 
ture) he is ſaid, by a fine oriental expreſſion, to ſee that it is goed. 
Natura ſuis omnibus expleri partibus vult, hunc ſtatum corporis [et animi] per ſeipſum 
« exper.” -: | CICERO de Finibus, lib. v. F. 17. 
8 to 


„ 


to it, as is more and more accordant to that nature. What is in confor- 
mity to this nature, is good; what 1s contrary or obſtructive to it, or de- 
ſtructtive of it, is its evil. Each being has its diſtinct nature: in different 
beings there muſt not only be diſtinct, but different natures, and the 
relations between ſuch muſt be different alſo. That which is conform 
and applicable in ſuct to one, is not ſo to the other; that which in truth 
is predicable of the one, is not ſo of the other. As therefore, there are 
different natures and relations of things, ſo are there, in predicating of, 
and in acting towards them, fitneſs and unfitneſs both in truth and in 
act. That act which is according to the nature of things already 
formed and exiſting, cannot at the ſame time be contrary thereto, and 
cannot at the ſame time be right and wrong. That act which forms 
any being according to its nature, cannot poſſibly, in that inſtance of 
its energy, act contrary to its nature: it cannot give an advancing pro- 
greſſion to its nature, and, in the ſame inſtance, obſtruct and ſtop the 
advance of that progreſſion. | ve | 

The preciſe idea of acting or willing towards any being with good- 
neſs or evil, is willing or acting towards it according to its nature, as 
above deſcribed; or againſt, or obſtructive to, or deſtructive of it. The 
firſt is called Benevolence, when exerted towards a being ſenſible and 
conſcious of its ſtate; the contrary, Malevolence. 

As truth is the knowing of theſe things and theſe relations of things 
to be as they are; ſo rectitude, or truth in act, is acting towards them 
as being what they are. And as their good or their happineſs when 
ſpoken of ſentient beings, conſiſts in the compleat co-exiſtence of pro- 

| perties 
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perties in a fixed nature, and in an unobſtructed approximation to ſuch 
in a progreſſive nature; ſo goodneſs muſt conſiſt in preſerving and pro- 
moting ſach nature. Evil, on the contrary, in will or act, is that 
which is againſt, perverſive of, obſtructive to, or in any manner de- 
ſtructive of it. 5 

When we attempt to ſpeak of the will or the act of the Supreme 
Being, if we uſe expreſſions applicable, or even analogous, to our human 
mode of willing and acting, we hazard too much. We who reaſon 
by a ſacceſtive chain of ideas, and live and act in a ſucceſſion of mo- 
ments, muſt will and act by different, diſtinct, and ſucceſſive opera- 
tions. It is not ſo with God. Of this Supreme Being we muſt ſay, 


though we know not the way of it, that to be intelligent, to will, and 
to act, is one, and once for all, extending to all relations and all events. 


There is no progreſſion of thought, ſuch as the combinations of human 
reaſon requires; no ſucceſſive operations of act, no variance of time 
or circumſtances. The forming, the preſerving, the acting towards 


any being or ſyſtem of beings, is one energy and invariant. 


— — ——— 
— 


* « Quid ratione opus eſt [Deo? ] quid intelligentia? quibus utimur ad eam rem, ut aper- 


te tis obſcura aſſequamur. At obſcurum Deo nihil poteſt eſſe.” 
CoTTA in CICER, Nat. Deor. lib. iii. §. 15. 


+ © Nullo modo, Deum ſentire putandum eſt, fed tantummodo, intelligere et velle: neque 
choc ipſum ut nos, per operationes quodammodo diſtinCtas, ſed ita, ut per unicam ſemperq; 


e eandem, et ſimpliſſimam omnia ſimul intelligat, velit, et operetur.” 
| CARTESIUS, pars i. F. 23. 


Nota eſt illi operis ſui ſeries; omniumq; illi rerum iturarum ſcientia in aperto ſemper eſt, 


te nobis ex abdito ſubit.“ | SENECA, 
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( 132 ] 
The Firſt Cauſe, ſelf- active and intelligent, (as hath been proved) 


forming every thing according to its nature, and ſeeing that it is good, 


wills every thing to be what it 1s; it cannot, therefore, in the ſame 
inſtance, will and act towards theſe beings contrary to or obſtructive 
of that nature, or any way deſtructive of it. That would either be to 


be unintelligent of what it doth by its intelligence or to will and act 
two contrary things at the ſame time, in the ſame inſtance, and by the 


ſame energy; which is abſurd. Therefore, the Firſt forming and pre- 
ſerving Cauſe, who is alſo governor of all which it forms and preſerves, 
is in and by the eſſence of his nature good himſelf, and benevolent to 
all his creatures. 

Having demonſtrated the exiſtence of an infinite, eternal, ſelf-exiſtent 
One, ſo neceſſarily exiſting that it cannot not exiſt; having ſhewn that 
this Being muſt be the Firſt univerſal Cauſe of all actual and of all poſſi- 
ble exiſtence; having found by inveſtigation of fact, led up to this Firſt 
Cauſe, that it is aiv and intelligent; and having ſynthetically demon- 
ſtrated from the nature of ſuch Being, that it muſt be 7nfinzrely intelli- 
gent, and that truth and goodneſs are neceſſarily co-exiſtent with it: it 
is a mere corollary, connected to this truth by an immediate intuitive 
link of reaſon, that this Firſt ſelf-active intelligent Cauſe: is the pre- 
ſerver and governor by his providence of all that he thus creates and 
forms, each according to their nature, and according to the nature of 
the whole. | 

The ſame phenomena which ſhew the neceſſity of a firſt mover and 
former, ſhew alſo, in fact, the continued agency of the ſame Divine 

5 | Principle, 


W= 


Principle. One ſees that there 1s ſuperadded to matter, as an attendant 
ſecondary plaſtic cauſe, above and beyond the powers of matter; or, if 
not ſuch ſecondary plaſtic cauſe, we then ſee, in the phenomena, the 
immediate Divine Agency, manifeſted in the powers of attraction and 
repulſion, by which motion and form 1s given to matter. Every par- 
ticle of matter is continually in motion, from that torpid motion acting 
in the formation and growth of ſtones, minerals, vegetables, and ani- 
mals, to the rapid velocity of the heavenly bodies; and which motion 
is ſo far from decreaſing, (which would be the caſe of mechanical mo- 
tion, left to itſelf) that it is, as far as our ſearches are able to follow 
the phœnomena, in a continual flow of acceleration from that ſtate 
which philoſophers relatively call fixed, to the moſt volatile active velo- 
city that our conception can (for our ſenſes cannot) follow, in aiming 
to comprehend. This is not only a power that firſt gave motion to 
matter, but viſibly continues it in ſuch manner, that every particle of 
matter is conſtantly making new arrangements, and taking new poſi- 
tions. The powers of coheſion, gravitation, and every ſpecies of at- 
traction and repulſion, are, de facto, that intervening agency, viſibly and 
palpably experienced and ſeen, conſtantly and univerſally acting upon 
matter. It is, I repeat it, a power ſuperadded to matter, as a ſe- 
condary plaſtic cauſe; if it is not, it is the immediate Divine Agency. 
This intervening power is alſo evident in thoſe elective attractions 
(as the chemiſts expreſs it) by which the particles of matter, which did 
cohere in any given body, are diſſolved from their prior ſtate of coheſion, 


and drawn by a more active attraction to other coheſions, and become 
T the 


88 
ett | | 
| 1 i; [ 734 J 

„ i the forming parts of other bodies. This truth is not attained by a de- 
b 1 74 13 N . . : « 

1 duction of argument; but is a direct truth, viſible in the material parts 
1 and movements of the mundane ſyſtem. It manifeſts itſelf (ſpeaking 
e relative to human ideas) in a ſtill more energetick manner in conti- 
i nuing and conducting the progreſſive exi/ience of the vegetable and animal 
9 1 world. How far the vegetable nature is, or is to be conſidered as having 
Walt þ a ſentient life analogous to animals, hath not yet been univerſally de- 
4 BI . cided on fact; and therefore, how far the pgculiar directions of that 
| "Ra alternate attraction and repulſion, coheſion and diſſolution of organi- 
1 zing particles, by which its life proceeds, may differ from thoſe by 
1 which minerals and cryſtallized ſalts take forms externally ſimilar; or 
. how far analagous to the progreſſion of animal life, cannot be here 3 
1 ſtated; ſo not reaſoned from.“ g 
| 1 Wh * I am now taught by the philoſophick notes annexed to that exquilite poetry the Botanic 3 
90 Garden, and the Loves of the Plants; and learn further from the ſcientifick knowledge con- : 
Foo 9 tained in the Zoonomia; (works publiſhed long ſince the opinion above was written) that I may , 
Wt carry on the analogy of life, as it is ſeen in every progreſſion of the animal ſyſtem, to the living = 
bf . " exiſtence of the vegetable one; as in the inſtances of impregnation, placentation, circulation, 
1 perſpiration, reſpiration, glandulation. From theſe truly learned works, I learn © that we may 

'* bl 9 cc expect to find in the anatomy of vegetables, parts adminiſtering to life, correſpondent to thoſe . 
1 ce in the animal ceconomy, as follow: | 2 
| : „ « 1, A ſyſtem of abſorbent veſſels to imbibe the moiſture of the 28 ſimilar to the lacteal : 
1 « veſſels in the roots of plants and another ſyſtem of abſorbent veſſels, ſimilar to the lympha- | 
{ . 11 <« ticks of animal bodies, opening their mouths on the internal cells and external ſurfaces of 3 
; 6 „ « vegetables; and a third ſyſtem of abſorbent veſſels, correſpondent with thoſe of the placen- . 
1 ce tation of the animal fœtus. 25 1 
f 3 « 2, A pulmonary ſyſtem, correſpondent to the lungs or gills of quadrupeds and fiſhes, by 

440 « which the fluid abſorbed by the lacteals and lymphaticks may be expoſed to the influence of 

3 « air. This is done by the green leaves of plants; thoſe in the air reſembling lungs, thoſe i in 


« water reſerabling gills; and by the petals of flowers. 


(135 ] 


This intervening power is palpably known in continuing and con- 
ducting the material and mechanical mixed being of man. The me- 
chaniſm of his body, without-his having any thing to do in the opera- 
tions, is continued and conducted by a power viſible in its effects, 
ſuperior to all the powers of matter, or any mechanical motion. 
Otherwiſe than in recognizance of the effects, man is not only igno- 
rant, but unconſcious of what is going on. The pulſes of his heart, 
the circulation of the blood, the ſecretion of the juices, which thus take 
various organized forms, the flying off of ſuch particles as are ſuper- 
fluous, or no longer of uſe to his organization, the attraction of others 
which by various ways are aſſimilated to and enter into this his orga- 


nization, are things not only beyond the power of mechaniſm, but 


— 


— 


« 3, Arterial ſyſtems to convey the fluid thus elaborated to the various glands of the vege- 
c table, for the purpoſes of its growth, nutrition, and various ſecretions. 

« 4, The various glands, which ſeparate from the vegetable blood the honey, wax, gum, 
ce reſin, ſtarch, ſugar, eſſential oil, &c. 

« 5, The organs adapted for propagation or 5 8 

6. Muſcles wherewith to perform ſeveral motions of their parts. 

I learn alſo from hence, that & the ſenſibility of plants ariſes from and is conducted by an 
c organization ſomewhat analogous to ſenſation in animals, and does not ariſe from mere irri- 
« tation; and that certain motions of their parts are cauſed by an energy analogous to volition, 
and not from irritation, becauſe parts not irritated move to cover and ſecure other parts which 
<« are irritated, although they have no [y{tematick immediate connection with thoſe parts ſo 
« injured.” 

The volition is alſo deduced from their motion in the act of impregnation, as alſo from the 
ſleep of plants, Dr. Darwin ſays, © that as the ſleep of animals conſiſts in a ſuſpenſion of 
c voluntary motion, and as vegetables are likewiſe ſubject to ſleep, there is reaſon to conclude 
« that the various actions of their opening and ſhutting their petals and foliage may be aſcribed 
« to a voluntary power; for without the faculty of N ſleep would not have been neceſ- 
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above all power which man hath over his own body. Whatever the 


— 


animus (the intellectual part of man) may be, all this buſineſs is con- 
ducted by ſome agency, ſome plaſtic anima, with whoſe powers and 
actions the animus has no participation. It goes on regularly, without 


his knowledge, or even his being conſcious of it; it goes regularly on, 


whether he be awake or aſleep. This power, howſoever we may con- 
ceive of it, has the ſpecial care and conduct of the economy of this 
bodily habitation prepared for him; he therefore feels and ſees in the 
effe ds, that his mixed being is continued and conducted by ſome ſuper- 
intending provident agency, and depends on it in and for every moment 
of its exiſtence. Here then, is manifeſt to man, immediately and di- 
rectly in the caſe of his own exiſtence, an intervening, ſuperintending 
Providence, conducting the mechaniſm of his material part; whilſt he 
is conſcious in the intellectual, that he is not of himſelf; that the cauſe 
of his exiſtence, or the preſervation of it, for one moment conneRed 
with another, is 5 within himſelf. 

It hath pleaſed the Supreme Creator to interpoſe between the ſenti- 
ency of the animal, and the objects amidſt which it is placed; a power, 
at leaſt analogous, if not ſimilar, to the powers of elective attractions 
and repulſions; that ſome are ſo ſuited and accordant to its feeling, | 
that there is between them and the animal an attraction, or deſire of con- 
tact; that others are ſo unſuited and diſcordant to this feeling, that 
there 1s a repulſion and averſion between them. When the animal 
feels itſelf propelled by the uneaſineſs of deſire, to exert itſelf in ſearch 
of food, in the choice of ſuch circumſtances and relations of habitancy 


(by 


L 39 


(by remaining ſtationary, or by migrating) as ſuits its nature, the ob- 
| jedts of the attractive kind and this his deſire coincide, and operate to 
his maintenance and preſervation; thoſe of the repulſive kind to reject- 
ing injurious and miſchievous matters, in the avoiding of danger, in 
ſhunning or guarding againſt its peculiar enemy. Again; The objects 
of the attractive kind operate ſo as to conduct the animal to all the 
relations of its kind; to the continuance of it by generation, and to the 
nurture of its young; and laſtly, to the mode of its living with its 
kind; whether its connexions go no further than to the ſexes and their 
offspring, or whether to gregarious life, in herds, flocks, or ſhoals. 
The operation of theſe attractions or deſires, and of the repulſions or 
averſions, the philoſophers have ſuppoſed to act in brutes by inſtinct, 
and in vegetables by mere mechaniſm; whilſt they ſuppoſe man to be 
is in the power of actuating them by his reaſon. Be this as it may, ſuch 
the ſtate of living exiſtence, that it is placed amidſt various objects, ſome 
of which are beneficial, nay, neceſſary, to its preſervation; others hurt- 
ful, and even deſtructive of them: and the animal* hath (howſoever 
obtained or given) a ſenſe of their difference, a feel of attraction towards 
the one, and of repulſion to the other. Here again, whether the 
brute acts or is acted upon mechanically from inſtinct, or man by 
_ reaſon on experience, appears a plan and deſign for the maintenance 
and preſervation of animal life; which neither the brute nor man have 


had the forming of. 


* I think that I may now add, the vegetable alſo. 
T The 


„„ 

The viſible interpoſition of a deſigning Providence is evident, not 
only in the ſuitable proviſion made in the various articles of food pro- 
vided for the whole race of animals, but in the adjuſted proportion of 
ſuch proviſion, and in the arrangement of it to the ſeaſons and climates 
as it is wanted. This requires no commentary. There is, however, a 
matter or two reſpecting the food of man, well worth the philoſophick 
enquirer's notice, and a ſubject deſerving the commentary of his reaſon 
on them. | 

Wheat hath been, as far back as hiſtory can carry us, the appropri- 
ated food of a great part of mankind; yet no one can tell (there is no 
written account or tradition) where it firſt was found, or where it did 
or doth grow wild. Unknown as its origin is, yet cultivated by great 
part of mankind as it now is, it bears all climates, almoſt all lands, 
and every moderate ſeaſon, and 1s in health and abundance every where. 
Does there not here ſeem to be the viſible interpoſition of a kind Pro- 
vidence giving a ſpecial ſuſtenance to man! 

Since the inequality of property and power hath divided mankind 
into the rich and poor, and to that exceſs of degrees, that the rich, poſ- 
ſeſling the land, engroſs the product of it alſo in ſuch manner that the 
poor can hardly, out of the abundance and richneſs of the fruits of it, 
get the wheaten corn; and are reduced, by the defalcated ſhare which 
oppretiion even gives to their labour, to the neceſſity of ſuch unremitted 
toil, that they have hardly time, and ſeldom the means of baking or 
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* This is not the caſe of rice. | | 
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otherwiſe dreſſing the little which comes to them. Providence 
| hath here again interpoſed viſibly and ſpecially in their favour, and 
hath brought forward to their knowledge and uſe, @ new, wholſome, 
and heartening food, ready cooked for them, which is almoſt excluſively 


the poor man's food; no cooking, in any other form than that in which it 


grows, can improve, but does ſpoil it. This is a ſpecial article of food, 


which as yet the rich do not grudge them. This began to be in uſe 
but of few years, within the memory of man, and only in our little 
corner of the world. It hath of late been cultivated in Germany; its 
uſe expands by ſlow degrees, as all experiences go, expanding itſelf 
throughout Europe, and will in a few years become univerſal in thoſe 
parts where it is now even rejected: Aſia too will profit of this bleſs- 
ing. This bleſſed article of food is the homely potatoe; and of this, 
as of the wheat, no one can ſay with certainty (though they pretend to 
fay at random) where it firſt grew, where it was firſt found, and when 
firſt uſed as food. This alſo, like the wheat, will grow in all foils and 
all climates. If the raining down manna from heaven is not a figura- 
tive relation, but was an actual miracle wrought to feed an idle, ſtiff- 
necked, ungrateful horde of wanderers; how much more may we eſteem 

the bringing forward this article of food, which will become general to 
| mankind, a ſpecial interpoſition of providence in favour of the poor 
_ oppreſſed part of the human race. 
But the conſideration of the divine government ends not in its pro- 
vidence operating in natural means: As it advances on us in the mani- 


feſtation of its power and wiſdom, it opens more and more the plan of 
its 
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its goodnels in the training of our intellectual and moral powers. To 
have, however, a diſtinct idea of this, and to comprehend the nature of 
the courſe of it, it will be neceſfary to examine the nature of man as 
ſeen in his powers and capacities; the nature of his ſtate and ſituation; 
the operation of theſe reciprocally on each other; ſo as to mark that 
there is a line of conduct in the progreſs of man's exiſtence which is 
ſuited to the principles that conſtitute its nature; and which, by the 
operation of that principle, he may obſerve and keep in the progreſſion 
of his nature: That on the rectitude of that principle he may form ſuch 
a co-exiſtence of his properties, which, although not perfect, is yet an 
approximation to his right nature: And finally, that thus eſtabliſhed in 


himſelf, (the mens ſana in corpore ſano) he may ſo live and act in all the 


relations which this right nature bears to men and things of the external 
world, as to form a ſtate of general rectitude and actual happineſs in it. 

All this 1s poſſible in nature, as operating by principle: yet that 
principle, as free, is fallible; and that nature in its progreſs devious. 
That principle may deviate in its courſe; may be defective in its pro- 
greſſion; may fall off from its right nature, even ſhould it attain to 
ſuch; and that nature being progreſſive, by a courſe in which the 
animal powers and capacities come forward into action, form affociati- 
ons, and contract habits, before the intellectual and moral capacities can 
attain their right operation, can acquire a prompt and practical habit 
of acting, and can eſtabliſh their due influence, it doth in fact de- 
viate in its courſe; is actually defective in its progreſion; and would 
not be infallibly fixed, on principle only, even in its neareſt approxima- 
tion to its right nature. 


Wc, 


As, therefore, principle is not of itſelf ſufficient to inſtitute an aſſured 
right courſe of progreſſion towards, nor to preſerve an inſured right 
ſtate of, man's nature in himſelf, and amidit the things of the ſyſtem in 
which he is placed: As the progreſſion of the nature of man is, in fact 
and practice, found to be formed by aſſociations and habits into cha- 
racter, we muſt look for the actual inſtitution of this creature, in ſach 
experimental corrective training, in ſach energetick exerciſe, ſuch pro- 
bation under diſcipline, as hath a tendency to direct its progreſs in an 
approximation towards ſuch a co-exiſtence of powers and properties as 
conſtitute its right nature; and eſtabliſh that, not on principle, but on 
character, formed by habit, which, although fixed, is yet free and, 
though naturally fallible, becomes morally infallible, in aſſured virtue 
and inſured happineſs. | 

It is in this line of - ſearch that we muſt inveſtigate the wiſdom and 
benevolence of the moral government of Providence. This only can 
explain its rectitude and goodneſs; this alone can reſolve, and will ſo 
reſolve (as not to leave a doubt) that objection which ariſes from the 5 
origin of evil, commonly ſuppoſed inexplicable. But as objections here 
occur, ſuch as (unexplained and unreſolved) preclude all idea of either 
liberty or moral capacity in man; all idea of moral government or 
benevolence in God; we muſt here firſt fairly meet them, ſtate, explain, 
and reſolve them. - _— 

It 1s objected, firſt, that if the Supreme Being hath, in one decided 
energy, planned his government by ſuch a concatenation of cauſes-and 
effects, that nothing can happen but what he in that one act foreſees 

| - — 
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and preordains; and that every event is exactly as he deſigned and 
ordered that it ſhould be: There can be no contingent cauſes or effects; 
free will, and conſequently no moral government, in nature. This 
objection (as we ſhall ſee) ariſes from metaphyſical reaſonings a priori, 
without combining the knowledge of fact, as it lies in the intellec- 
tual phenomena of our own nature. 

A ſecond objection, taken from the origin of evil, is in the contrary 
extreme. It is drawn from ſuperficial ideas, and a partial view of the 
phenomena in nature, without combining thoſe truths which derive 
previouſly from the known and evidenced nature of the Supreme Cauſe, 
wherein wiſdom and goodneſs, as efficient cauſes, are already proved to 
operate to final ones. 

The firſt objection is argued, d priori, from mes) ideas of ne- 
ceſſity, without reference had to fact, in the mundane and human 
ſyſtem; which fact is, that a ſpontaneous power of beginning motion in 
animals, and internal freedom in man, ſo far as that he is author of his 
own actions, is an intuitive truth in fad, and makes part of that ſyſtem. 

The objection ſtands thus.* If Providence hath ordained and go- 
verns the ſyſtem by a neceſſary concatenation of caules and effects, ſuch 


— 


— — — — — — —— — r — — 


* « di omnia fato fiunt; omnia fiunt cauſa antecedente; et fi appetitus, illa etiam quæ appe- 

« titum ſequuntur: ergo etiam aſſenſiones. At fi cauſa appetitus non eſt ſita in nobis; ne ipſe 

« quidem appetitus eſt in noſtrà poteſtate. Quod ſi ita eſt, ne illa quidem, quæ appetitu effici- 

c untur, ſunt ſita in nobis. Non ſunt igitur neque aſſenſiones neque actiones in noſtrà poteſtate; 

c ex quo efficitur, ut nec laudationes juſtæ ſunt, nec vituperationes, nec honores, nec ſupplicia ” 
| CicERo de Fato, F. 17. 


government 


( 8 


government muſt preclude all contingent events ; and muſt be abſo- 
lutely inconſiſtent with the free-will of man; and cannot, t herefore, be 
a moral government. In ſuch caſe, every action which man, if he is 
ſuppoſed to be a moral agent, muſt be ſuppoſed to originate as from him- 
ſelf and of himſelf, is nothing but a neceſſary effect of ſome preceding 
cauſe; that he doth not act, but is acted upon, and moved by ſome 
motive, meaning ſpecifically an external cauſe, or mechanick motive.* 
But this is arguing 2 priori, from the nature of an abſolute neceſſity, 
which the hypotheſis of an ordaining preſcient Providence is ſuppoſed to 
introduce, to the excluſion of free-will. 

Now, on the contrary, if we reaſon from what we know by experience 
of the phœnomena without, and from what we experiment of ourſelves 
within, we fee and know, de facto, that man's free- will and free-agency 
is not excluded; ſ but that an internal, ſpontaneous, active principle in 


* « Quod effectàùs cognitio a cognitione cauſz dependet, et eundem includit.” 
SIN OZ Ethices, pars i. axiom 4. 


« Cum conceſſiſſent, motum KS eſſe fine cauſa, non concederent, omnia, que ferent, 
wo 4 cauſis antecedentibus. Voluntatis enim noſtræ non eſſe cauſas externas et antecedentes. 
« Communis igitur conſuetudine ſermonis abutimur cum ita dicimus, velle aliquid quempian 
« aut nolle fine causa. Ita enim dicimus, /ine causd, ut dicamus, fine externa et antecedenti 
c causa, non fine aliqua, Ad animorum motus voluntarios non eſt requirenda externa cauſa, 
« Motus enim voluntarius eam naturam in ſeipſo continet, ut fit in noſtra poteſtane; nobis 


<« pareat, nec id fine causa, ejus enim rei cauſa ipſa natura eſt. 10 | 
CICERO de Fato, F. 10, 11. 


man, 
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man, is, and makes, part of that concatenation. As no argument, 
2 priori, can diſprove that fact which we know and have experience of, 
although there was an apparent repugnancy, and no means of recon- 
ciling the two ways of reaſoning, from the ſuppoſed nature of a linked 
neceſſity, and from the fact of an actual free-will in man; yet the fact 
mult remain uncontrovertibly the ground of our knowledge; although 
(as Mr. Locks ſays) we know not the way of it. | 

But the fact is, that there is no repugnancy of co-exiſtence; for the 
two truths do exiſt together, de facto, in the ſame ſyſtem. It is a truth 
that the Firſt Supreme Cauſe acts in one energy, by an indiſſoluble 
ſenes of ſecondary cauſes and effects; and it is hkewiſe true, (and 
known, de facto, to be ſo) that man, part of (and placed amidſt) theſe, 
having an internal ſpontaneous principle of action, and being a cauſe 
to himſelf of his own action, and therefore having a moral freedom, “ 


Si omnia antecedentibus cauſis fiunt. Omnia naturali colligatione conſertè contexteque 
gatio <q 

« fiunt. Quod fi ita eſt; omnia neceſſitas efficit. Id fi verum eſt, nihil eſt in noſtra poteſtate. 

« Eft autem aliquid in neſird poteſtate at fi omnia fato fiunt, omnia cauſis antecedentibus fiunt. 


Non igitur fato fiunt, quæcunque fiunt.” | „„. 


* When the expreſſion moral freedom is here uſed, it means not ſuch an abſolute, indepen- 
dent, ſelf exiſtent, principle of motion as can exiſt in the Firſt ſelf- exiſtent Cauſe only; it does 
not mean ſuch a power as can bring into event, contingent movements or acts, which inter- 
fere with, or can alter, the one d of the Firſt Cauſe, done once for all, in creating and ordain- 
ing the whole ſyſtem. On the contrary, this moral freedom is part of this one effect, wrought 
into the ſyſtem, and provided for, as Dr. PRIESTLEY jultly ſtates it. No arguments, there- 
fore, from God's fore-knowledge and pre-ordination (which are in themſelves improper and 


inapplicable expreſſions) can be adduced, as excluding the poſſibility of ſuch moral freedom; 
| | nor, 


CG WE] 


is included within and makes part of this ſyſtem; therefore we may 
aſſert, both of the truth and of the fact, that there is no repugnancy of 
co-exiſtence in either, although they may not be altogether reconcileable 
in our mode of conceiving and expreſſing them; whilſt we reaſon ab 
ignorantid cauſe, by a limited and defective view, neglecting the. fact. 

Although I may not be able to explain how the divine pre- ordina- 
tion, as we 1mproperly name it, and the free-agency of man, undecided 
by any external cauſe, can be reconciled in metaphy/ical ideas; or, if re- 
concileable in ſuch ideas, I may not know how to' expreſs that truth 
in any propoſition but ſuch as muſt neceſſarily be formed in terms in- 
applicable to it; yet I cannot deny but that the Firſt Cauſe may do 
what in fact I ſee He doth, namely, may create and govern all things by 
a one energy; within which creation and government man (whom from 
what I experiment in myſelf, I find to be a free-agent) is included and 
makes a part. If, then, this Firſt Univerſal Cauſe be ſaid to have ar- 
ranged by this one energy the whole poſſible ſeries of cauſes and effects, 


” © 


nor, on the other hand, doth the exiſtence of ſuch moral freedom exclude the influence of 
external cauſes and motives, ſo far as they are not ſuppoſed to be mechanically efficient. The 
idea of moral freedom, ſtated in this treatiſe, avoids the errors (and their conſequences) of the 
predeſtinarians; as alſo the unfounded unphiloſophical doctrine of thoſe, who will not allow, 
unleſs the human freedom be as originally ſelf-motive as that of the firſt moving ſelf- exiſting 
Cauſe, that there is any freedom at all. The one as well as the other extreme goes againſt 


the phænomena of nature, and is againſt fact. 

* I will here quote, as an illuſtration, not as an argument, nor as authority, the following 
paſſage from Mr. WOoLLASTON, $. v. p. 105, 4to edit.“ Why may there not be a pro- 
« je-tion of the future hiſtory of man, as well as of the order, motion, and aſpects of the hea- 


« yenly bodies? | 
V .._ 
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ſhall we deny that his wiſdom did extend to the including in it the free 
acts of man, (howſoever we may conceive of them as contingent) 
which actually are and make part of this ſeries? Shall we (becauſe 
we, who exiſt by a ſucceſſion of moments, know not what reſpect paſt, 
preſent, and future, have to the divine mind and act) deny that God 
could make ſuch arrangement in the ſeries of his providence that the 


actions of a free agent might be included in it, when we know by ex- 
perience that they are ſo included? Therefore, when it is ſaid, (as it is 
truly ſaid by Dr. PriesTLEY) that all things paſt, preſent, and to 
come, are preciſely what the Author of Nature intended them to be, 


, 


* and has made proviſion for them;” it is ſaying that the free-agency 
of man, part of thoſe things, is ſo intended and provided for: for what- 
ever contingent effect may ariſe from free- agency, it is known to the 
Supreme Being as preſent, as in au, and is provided for as ſuch. 

although it is certain that external and antecedent cauſes muſt, in 
matter and mechanick motion, be indiſſolubly connected with effects, 


yet when the Firſt Supreme Cauſe made beings having within them- 


— — — — — — 
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+ © God's manner of knowing may be fo different from ours, that foreknowledge (as we 

« call it improperly) in Him may be conſiſtent with the contingency of events, although that which 
« we properly call fore-knowledge in ourſelves be not ſo.” | | 

Lord BOLINGBROKE'S Eſſays, vol. v. p. 167. 

* Qui introducunt cauſaram | ſcilicet externarum et antecendentium] ſeriem ſempiternam. 

Ii mentem hominis voluntate liberà ſpoliatum, neceſſitate fati devinciunt. Tam eſt immu- 

© tabile venturum, cum verum eſt, quam veniſſe, nec ob eam cauſam Fatum aut Neceſſitas 


< extimeſcenda eſt,” | | : __ CicxRo de Fato, F. 9—12. 
ſelves 


( & 


ſelves ſpontaneous motion, which is an internal cauſe to itfelf and of 
its own nature, contingent effects muſt ariſe. This Firſt Supreme 
Cauſe, which formed, once for all, every thing connected as one effect, 
made by that one permanent energy proviſion for all, as in actualevent. 
Although, therefore, that which is to come, (venturum) when predi- 
cated as fact in truth, is equally immutable as any exiſting fact, and 
cannot be changed into an untruth: Yet the exiſtence of fate and 
neceſlity cannot be deduced: from thoſe premiſes, contrary to fact and 
to truth, as ſeen in the phenomena, that W are woven into, 
and make part of, the ſyſtem. | CY gm 
No objection can ariſe to the truth and fact of a Providence govern- 
ing a ſyſtem which he has made, or (to ſpeak more properly) makes, 
wherein contingencies, as preſent to the divine energy, are part of that 
ſyſtem; aud where their relations to the parts and order of that ſyſtem 
are provided for. Nor could any ſuch objection eſtabliſh any . premiſes 
from whence to argue, unleſs it can be proved, @ priori, that all caſes 
in this ſyſtem and its order* muſt be external, antecedent, and efficient 
cauſes; and all effects, philoſophically ſpeaking, neceſſary; which is 
directly contrary to the fact of the ſyſtem. | 
Another, and a two-edged objection, is made to the idea of a fore- 
ſeeing Providence governing by moral government. Firſt, if events 
were contingent, it is not within the poſſibility of knowledge to foreſee 


— 


— > t 


* « Sed ſecundum Carneadem, intereſt inter cauſas fortuito antegreſſas, et inter cauſas cohĩ- 
CictRo de Fato, 5. 9. 
them; 


« bentes in fe efficientiam naturalem.“ 
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them; and if, on the other ſide, Providence doth foreſee them, + ſuch 
events are neceſſary: and therefore their exiſtence muſt be repugnant to 
the ſuppoſed exiſtence of philoſophick liberty in man. 

Man, his exiſtence enduring by a ſucceſſion of moments, has rela- 
tion from the preſent both to paſt and to future; and his knowledge 
has, of courſe, the ſame relations. If he can be ſuppoſed to know any 
future fact in the ſeries of events, before it exiſts in a preſent moment, 
he muſt fore- nom; f and what he thus knows as @ future fact, which will 
become in its time @ preſent fact, cannot to ſuch fore- knowledge be con- 
tingent; for if it be (venturum) to come, the object is a fact, and the 
objective idea is true. Vet what a man knows as preſent, comes not 
into event or becomes a fact, as an effect of his knowing it; but on the 
contrary, he knows it becauſe it is an object preſent in fact. | 

Of the Supreme Being, the firſt neceſſary exiſtent cauſe, whoſe exiſt- 
ence is not by duration,$ but by an indiviſible eternity; who neither 
partakes of time, nor is in time; has neither in his exiſtence, his intel- 


3 | 8 | - — 
+ * Tam eſt immutabile venturum, cum verum eſt, quam veni/e. 
CickRO de Fato, 5. 9—12. 
2 * Præterita ea vera dicimus, quorum ſuperiori tempore vera fuerint inſtantia; ſic futura 
6e quorum conſequenti tempore vera erunt inſtantia, vera dicamus.“ 
CiceRo de Fato, F. 12. 
$ © In idea entis infiniti continetur, quod ejus duratio eſt indiviſibilis, permanens tota fimul 
te et in qua, non, niſi per errorem, et intellectùs noſtri imperfectionem, concipi poteſt prius et 


« poſterius.” Odjectiones 4tz inter opera CARTEs11. 
[| « 0y3? de x ul rt, o bg e ri XO. PLATONIS Parmenides, P · 11 20. Edit. Ficin!. 


ligence, 
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ligence, or his energy, any relation to paſt or future.* Of this Being it 
cannot be predicated that his exiſtence of the preſent moment is not 
arrived at the future; or that there is any time future to him, (as by 
inapplicable language we are. forced to expreſs it) any more than there 
can be any di/tant point of ſpace to which he is not preſent, and which 
is not preſent to him. The Supreme neceſſary exiſtent Being is already 
preſent to what we call future, and all future events (which, according 
to our ſucceſſive ideas, are to become preſent) are known to him as 
preſent. This Firſt Supreme Cauſe, therefore, cannot be ſaid to fore- 
know and fore-ſee (venturum) what 18 to come, for it is to his intelli- 
gence already come and preſent; and he acts by one infinite energy, 
once for all towards all and every thing as preſent. His knowledge, 
therefore, which may (under man's conceptions and by human lan- 
guage) be ſaid to be future, is the immediate knowledge of a preſent - 
event. His knowledge, therefore, is not an antecedent cauſe in point 
of time; it doth not come into exiſtence becauſe he fore-knows it, but 


he knows it in preſent, 


* In zterno non datur, Quando ante, aut poſt.” SPINOZZ Scholium ad Prop. 33. 


« There ſeems to be in the nature of things two modes of exiſtence; one to which all events, 
« paſt, preſent, and to come, appear in one view, which (if the expreſſion may be allowed) I 
<« ſhall call perpetually inſtantaneous, and which, as I apprehend, conſtitutes eternity.“ 
| Soame JEnNiINGs, Diſquiſition 4th. 


+. * Nota eſt illi operis ſui ſeries; omniumque illi rerum iturarum ſcientia in aperto eſt: 
© nobis ex abdito ſubit,”” | SENECA. | 


«© The 
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« The predeſtinarians, referring their ideas of human to the divine 
knowledge, maintain that God could not foreknow certainly what 18 
* to happen, if he did not make it neceſſary and certain, by preordain- 
te ing that it ſhould happen; fo they argue on their notion of pre- 
e ſcience. Now it ſeems to me, and it hath ſeemed to me ever ſince I 
ce turned my thoughts to ſubjects of this kind, that the whole ſyſtem 
« of predeſtination may be blown up by the change of an improper 
*« word. $ Let us talk no more of preſcience, nor imagine things future 
e relatively to God, as they are relatively to man. Let us acknowledge 
* omniſcience, in which the future is like the preſent, and we may con- 
« ceive, without any extraordinary effort of mind, that he knows, though 
< he does not preordain, in the ſenſe of predeſtination, the future. If 
« we perſuade ourſelves of this great truth, that the whole ſeries of 
ce things is, at all times, actually preſent to the Divine Mind, we may 
« ſay as properly, that God knows things becauſe they are actual to 
* him; and not that they are actual, becauſe he knows them, or much 
* leſs pre-ordains them: as we ſay things are ſeen becauſe they are vi- 
e ſible, not that they are viſible becauſe they are ſeen.” What, accord- 
ing to human conception, and by human expreſſion, is ſaid (venturum,) 


— — 


See how the opinions of all men of real knowledge coincide, howſoever their language and 


mode of expreſſion may vary. Nec ii, qui dicunt immutabilia effe quæ futura ſint: nec 
&« poſſe verum futurum converti in falſum, fati neceſſitatem confirmant: Sed verborum vim 
« interpretantur.”” | CiCERo de Fato, § 9. 


t Lord BOLINGBROKE's Eſſays, vol. v. § 61. p. 82. 
| to 
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to come, is to the Divine Intelligence come, et in actu, without any 
more changing the nature of its derivation from a free internal cauſe 1 
contingent, than my ſeeing an act which a man is dbing interferes with | 
the agency of his free- willy The future to Him who ſees it fact in 
the doing, is the ſame as the preſent in fact; it is ſeen and known becauſe 
it is, not becauſe it muſt be. | | 
No objection therefore, however it may ariſe, can be maintained 
againſt the idea of a Providence governing (to uſe, as we are forced 
to do, inapplicable human language) by preſcient and intervening ar- 
rangement; governing free-will morally, from any actual repugnancy 
that doth exiſt between ſuch preſcience and the philoſophick liberty L 
of man. | 
This truth thus evidenced to be conformable to fact, was before 
proved from the nature of that Divine Being, ſelf-exiſtent and intelli- 
gent, to be neceſſarily true. This way, however, of conſidering it, 
opens to us the pureſt and moſt ſublime idea of the intelligence and 
agency of the Supreme Firſt Cauſe. As combining the argument 2 
priori, with reaſoning drawn from fact in the phenomena, produced 
the knowledge of that truth which reſolved the difficulties ſtated in the 
foregoing objection; ſo the combining thoſe ideas and that reaſoning 


— — — 


| + « Neque neceſſarium fuit Cypſelum regnare Corintho quanquam id milleſſimo ante anno, 
« Apollinis oraculo editum eſſet.“ CicERo de Fato, \. 7. 
« Futurum autem fuiſſe ex eo quia factum eſt intelligi debet, nec magis immutabile ex 


« vero in falſum, necatus eff Scipio, quam necabitur Scipio.“ Ibid, F. 9. 
CICERO. 


which 


+ « Communi conſuetudine ſermonis abutimur.“ 
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which the mixture of evil in the phenomena ſuggeſts, with thoſe eter- 
nal truths which derive à priori, that is, from the nature of the Firſt 
Supreme Cauſe, will thew that although it is on one hand fact, that the 
Divine Goodneſs, in actual energy, creates, preſerves, and governs all 
things according to their nature; and although a mixture of evil, appa- 
rently contrary to that nature, exiſts throughout the whole of the phœ- 
nomena; yet there is no repugnancy of co-exiſtence between this Divine 
Goodneſs and this evil, for in fact they do co-exiſt. If in faF they do 
co-exiſt, certainly they may in truth; and it is from the combined con- 
ſideration of the two apparently oppoſite propoſitions, that the know- 
ledge of the truth in fact will come out. | 

If, neglecting the actually exiſting caſe of the phœnomena, we rea- 
ſon ſolely 2 priori, we ſhall be led, contrary to fact, to conclude that 
there neither is nor can be any evil in a ſyſtem which 1s the effect of an 
Omnipotent Good Cauſe. If we reaſon ſolely from the ſtate of the 
phenomena in which ſo much apparent evil is mixed, we never can 
aſcend to, nor eſtabliſh the truth, that any perfect good cauſe can exiſt, 
as the former and preſerver of this ſyſtem. It 1s 1n the combination 
only of theſe two lines of reaſoning that we ſhall find the reconcile- 


ment of what appears, when viewed only in theory, ſo contrary to fact. 
While from the truth already proved, we ſtate (without reference to 


the actual exiſtence of things) that the Supreme Being, in the energy 
of his nature, creates and preſcrves every thing according to its nature, 
which is its good; hath given to it powers and capacities by which it 
may attain to the perfect co-exiſtence of its properties, which is its na- 


ture; and hath by the ſame energy ſo arranged all circumſtances and 


= 


relations with which its being is connected, that ſuch thing is in ſuch 
a a progreſſive exiſtence as may approximate towards a perfect co-exiſtence 

of its properties. While we ſtate this, and at the ſame time know this 
Divine energy cannot do two direct contrary things in the ſame inſtance, 
cannot do and undo by one and the ſame energy; the concluſion of 
ſuch reaſoning muſt be, that there neither 1s nor can be any abſolute 
evil mixed with the nature of things. 

On the other hand, while we trace the actual exiſtence of relative 
evils mixed in with the ſyſtem,* pain of body and diſtreſs of mind, ob- 
ſtructions to the attainment of perfection of nature, derangements of 
nature, internal and external, both natural and moral; and while we 
go on to examine in detail all the evils which derive from theſe ſources, 
and thus found our reaſoning ſolely on what appears in the mundane 
ſyſtem; howſoever we may trace even in theſe veſtiges a viſible goodneſs, 
predominant upon the whole a goodneſs which manifeſts itſelf in the 
moſt tranſcendant degree; yet we can never eſtabliſh (by reaſoning from 
ſuch effects) the proof of perfect goodneſs in the cauſe. It muſt either 
be an imperfect goodneſs, or a goodneſs deficient in wiſdom, or in power 
able to obviate or overcome the evil which obſtructs it; or muſt be 
ſome mixed cauſe, ſimilar to the effets wherein evil as well as good 
reſides, and mixes the energy that makes and governs the ſyſtem. 

The true philoſopher, who hath demonſtration of the exiſtence of 
the be ARA intel gent, ſelexiſtent, Being, where goodneſs 3 is in 


4 Dolor et zgritudo.” - | CICZRO. | | 
* energy, 
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energy, creating and preſerving all and every being according to its 
nature, which is its good; and who yet ſees in fact relative evil in the 
phenomena of theſe natures, will conduct his reaſoning. in combina- 
tion of the demonſtrated truth with the experienced fact. He cannot 
deny the exiſtence of either; he ſees both actually exiſting: he muſt 
ſee, therefore, that there is no repugnancy of co-exiſtence in the two 
facts, though apparently inconſiſtent in truth. Although the idea of 
the one, ſeparately taken, excludes the idea of the other, and though 
the latter, ſeparately taken, can never prove the exiſtence of the firſt; 
yet by inveſtigation of ſach combined reaſoning, he will elicit this 
concluſion; that the two apparent contradictory propoſitions may be as 
conſiſtent in truth, as the two natures they predicate of are co-exiſtent 
in fact. | rs 
Now, it is allowed, even by ſcepticks,* that if we can, by any argu- 
ment 2 priori, founded on and deriving from the nature of the Supreme 


* Let us allow, that if the goodneſs of the Deity (I mean a goodneſs like the human) 
could be eſtabliſhed on any tolerable reaſons d priori, theſe phœnomena, however untoward, 
« would not be ſufficient to ſubvert that principle; but might eaſily in ſome unknown manner 
ce be reconcileable to it. The Sceptick Philo, in Mr. Huuk's Dialogues, part ii. p. 218. 

I muſt caution the reader that I am ſo far from thinking it a neceſſary premiſe that we ſhould 
be able to prove d priori a goodneſs in the Divine Nature /anilar to.that in man, which Philo 
(as the reader will ſee) aſſerts cannot be ſo proved; I am fo far from thinking that neceſſary, that 
previous to entering on the argument which I have uſed above, and that I might obviate any ſuch 
miſapprehenſion, I gave a ſpecifick definition of the goodneſs which my ideas went to; namely, 
that of acting towards his creatures which he creates, according to their nature, which is their 
good; — a perfect ſelf-moved goodneſs, coincident with perfect intelligence, and not a benevo- 
lence founded either in affections, reaſoning, or a moral ſenſe, ſuch as are interwoven into our 
nature, as motives and guides to it. 
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Firſt Cauſe, not only ſhow that infinite goodneſs is eſſential to the energy 
of that Firſt Cauſe; but that the mixture of evil which is found in our 
mundane ſyſtem here on earth, may (nay, muſt) be, ſome way or other, 
reconcileable to that goodneſs: and that as God muſt not only have 
created man according to his nature, but have placed him in a ſitua- 
tion wherein he is capable of attaining to the perfect co-exiſtence of 
all the properties of that nature, it becomes the duty of the true philo- 
ſopher to ſtudy thoroughly, and to inform himſelf fully and deciſively of 
the ſtate of that nature, before he preſumes to judge of what is its good 
or evil, what its happineſs or miſery. Nay, further; from ſo ſtudy- 
ing this ſtate, he may not deſpair of ſhewing that it is the very ſtate 
ſuited to ſuch a nature as man; and that man is placed in circumſtan- 
ces the very beſt that could be, to enable him, in the progreſſion of his 
exiſtence, gradually to approximate towards a perfect co-exiſtence of 
all the properties of that nature, which is its good and happineſs. 
Knowing that the divine energy cannot act contrary to that nature 
which it creates, nor to that ſtate in which it places that nature, the 
true and real philoſopher (if any thing appears to him in the phœno- 
mena contrary to this nature) will be convinced that he is either de- 
ceived in the apparent evil; or that he has not a right and complete 
knowledge of that nature and of its fituation, and the manner of its 
exiſtence, | | | 
Let me here ſtate (for illuſtration, not as argument) an inſtance. 
Permit me to ſuppoſe two men of different characters; the one of that 


- common. caſt which men uſually take, the other of a diffident, cautious, 
5 | truly 
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truly philoſophick mind. The one who forms his judgment at the 
moment, and on the ſpot, without reference to differences of times 
and ſeaſons, and change of circumſtances: the other, who doubting 
whether error may not he in a curſory view of the local and momen- 
tary phenomena, ſuſpends his judgment until he can compare the im- 
mediate object, at the moment, with itſelf, as it ſhall appear under 
change of circumſtance, and in a progreſſion of time. . Suppoſe (which 
in argument may be ſuppoſed) theſe two, who never having ſeen 
any trees but evergreens, are placed for the firſt time in ſome climate 
at the fall of the leaf of deciduous trees, where they might ſee a young 
tree, in the vigour of its life and health, ſhedding its leaves, and ſtript 
of all its verdure. The one would naturally, from his caſt of character, 
judge that this falling of the leaf was contrary to nature, and was ſome 
actual evil, obſtructive if not deſtructive of the nature of the tree. The 
other would doubt whether appearances ſeen only in one ſtage of a pro- 
greſſive being, might not deceive him; and would refer himſelf to exa- 
mine the nature of this progreſiion as referred to ſome future ſtage of 
it. He would derive from ſomething he recollected to have ſeen even 
in evergreens, as to this falling of the leaf, ſome reaſons of conjecture 
at leaſt, that this, which his friend ſo promptly judges to be an evil, 
may prove to be the means, in the natural progreſs of its exiſtence, by 
which it was to attain to the perfection of its nature, which is its 
good. We will ſuppoſe the one of theſe to have gone away diſguſted, 
and convinced of this evil in nature; and that the-other, waiting till 
ſpring, would ſee in fact that the appearance in the phœnomena was no 


ev1l, 
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evil, but a preparation for the next advance of this ada being, 
in its gradual approximation to its perfect nature. | 

In the ſame way of illuſtration on hypotheſis: ſuppoſe the uss 
of man's nature to be progreſſive, and to have, in its preſent ſtage of 
exiſtence, reference to ſome further progreſs. Now if we judge ſolely 
from thoſe phenomena which are included within the preſent ſtage of 
his nature, without reference to its progreſſion, we may, finding a long 
and cruel train of evils in this life, judge that man was created and 
placed amidſt pain and miſery of circumſtances, leading to evil in the 
end; when he may be poſſibly, in the progreſſion of his exiſtence, train- 
ing (as we ſay of a tree) by an approximation, towards the perfect co- 
exiſtence of all the properties which conſtitute his nature, his good, 
his happineſs. 

Perhaps the true philoſopher may venture to think, and to ſay, that 
as nothing ever could happen which the Supreme firſt intelligent Cauſe 
did not intend ſhould be; and as any thing which he did intend could 
not not be; ſo it is evident that this preſent life never could be in- 
tended, deranged as it is, for that ſtage of man's progreſſive exiſtence 
wherein he ſhould attain to the perfection of his nature : That conſum- 
mate happineſs was not within the ſcope and end of the preſent ſcene. 
Perhaps our philoſopher may ſee, or fancy that he ſees, thoſe very evils 
of derangement which man hath brought into the world, and all its 
woe, converted, by the perfect goodneſs which he demonſtrably knows 
to be in the Supreme Firſt Cauſe, into thoſe means of trial, exerciſe, 


training, and diſcipline, which are neceſſary to lead ſuch a being as 
| man, 
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man, a free and moral being, to the firmly eſtabliſhing (conſiſtent with 
free- will) thoſe habits of right reaſoning and of practical virtues which 
form an approximation towards the perfection of his nature in aſſured 


happineſs. I aſſert all this on nen and n _ Sad this N 


be the caſe. OH o3'; 

Before we preſume to ſtate any thing of this Pe: in argument; much 
leſs in truth, we muſt analyze minutely and exactly the nature of the 
evils of life; we muſt inveſtigate their ſources; we muſt, laſtly, reaſon 
with a reference to their uſes. We muſt examine and c diſtinguiſh thoſe 
evils which are in nature, and thoſe which are found in, and ariſe 
from, derangement of nature; and we muſt more ſtrictly examine thoſe 
evils which we think we ſee to be in nature, whether they derive from 
any principle in nature, which is evil. We muſt extend our view and 
conſideration of man to the general progreſſion of his exiſtence: We 
maſt examine, as actual phenomena in nature, what ſymptoms and 
tendencies there may be, which have a reference to future progreſſion, 
as well as to the actual ſtate in which we may view this * in 
the preſent ſtage. 

Some philoſophers, and many metaphyſical theologiſts, ſay, that when 
it pleaſed God, in his energy, to create life, he muſt of neceſſity (ſo they 
reaſon, d pniori) have created a gradation of life, from the moſt perfect 
creature to the loweſt poſſible; that therefore, in the ſcale of this grada- 
tion, there muſt be ſomewhere ſuch a creature as man, with all his in- 
firmities on his head. Theſe reaſoners firſt ſuppoſe that man's being 
and exiſtence is oped, or falls ſhort of his nature, by the neceſſary 


circumſtances 
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circumſtances under which he is created: this ſuppoſition is nonſenſe, 

and contrary to fact. They then preſumptuoully reaſon à priori, that 
God mult neceſſarily have ſo formed him in fad, ſhort of that nature, 
which ſhould conſtitute his eſſence in dgſign. For if that being has not 
in ſact his perfect nature, they muſt refer to ſome idea of ſuch his 
nature in theory and in defgn; ſome nature not in actual exiſterce, but 
in the Platonic regions of intelligibles, or in the Divine Mind; ſo that 
the creation in effect fell ſhort of the plan in deſign: which may be 
ſtrictly ſaid, even à priori, to be contrary to all idea of the Supreme 
Firſt Cauſe; and cannot be placed on any real foundation, when we 
reaſon from the ꝓphœnomena. Such reaſoning, inſtead of relieving, adds 
ſtill greater difficulty to the ſuppoſed caſe. On the contrary, if we look 
to the real caſe, we muſt ſee, firſt, that the whole ſyſtem, howſoever at 
an infinite diſtance below the perfections of the ſelf-exiſtent nature of 
the Supreme Firſt Cauſe, is yet created according to its own nature, 
whatever that be; is perfect in its kind, and exiſts according to the 
laws of that nature; otherwiſe it muſt be ſomething elſe, and could not 
exiſt at all, as what it is. Secondly, that each part is perfect in its 
kind; . otherwiſe, neither the whole could be ſach a ſyſtem, nor the 
parts, parts of ſuch a ſyſtem. And therefore, however the whole ſyſtem 
may be relatively leſs perfect; that is, may not have the perfections of 
its all- perfect Maker; and howſoeyer each being in its degree of ſubor- 
dination in the general ſcale, may be ſuppoſed relatively leſs perfect 
than the one next above it; that is, may not have the perfections which 


belong to another; yet this doth not evince the proof of any poſitive 
| imperfection 
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imperfection in the whole, or in any part oſ that whole. On the con- 
trary, being what it is, and exiſting (as by the hypotheſis) in the very 
place of the ſcale of beings which is ſuited to its nature, it is not only 
perfect in its kind; but exiſts in thoſe very circumſtances, and under 
thoſe very relations, which are ſuited to that kind. The co-exiſtence 
of thoſe properties, the powers and capacities which form its nature, 
together with the circumſtances and relations of its exiſtence, conſti- 
tute its proper perfection; and ſuch perfection of its kind is its good, 
and not evil. Theſe imperfections, as they are improperly ſuppoſed to be, 
under a reference to the powers and properties of ſome other beings, 
(as improperly called more perfect) would really be imperfections, were 
they more perfect; and become real evils alſo, as unſuited to its nature 
and exiſtence. I ſhall therefore paſs by this theory, and the arguments 
ſo commonly and ſo confidently founded upon it; becauſe I do not 
think it gives any aſcertained ground whereon thus to argue, when rea- 
ſoning, @ poſteriori, from the phœnomena; and takes preſumptuouſly 
falſe premiſes when reaſoning d priori. 

That may be truly deemed evil of be e if a being is ſo 
created, that it is incapable of having that perfect co-exiſtence of pro- 
perties which conſtitute its nature. Now no ſuch being can derive 
from the divine creative energy; no ſuch being can exiſt; and if any 
ſuch imperfe ⁊ being in particular comes forth into exiſtence, defective 
either in any eſſential part of its mechaniſm, or in that ſanative prin- 
ciple by which the progreſſion both of vegetable and animal life muſt 
proceed, ſuch being early ceaſes to exiſt in the preſent ſtage. Such 


may, 


You | 


may, however, (although not in the immediate preſent ſtate of its ex- 
iſtence, fully prepared to continue in life) be the germ of ſome future 
being, matured in ſome future time. The evil of imperfection which 
remains for us to conſider, ariſes when a being created with ſuch pow- 
ers and capacities in itſelf, and ſo placed in exiſtence as to be capable of 
attaining, or in the progreſſion of its exiſtence of approximating to the 
perfect co-exiſtence of thoſe properties which conſtitute its nature, doth 
not in any one given or ſtated period attain to that nature. Here we 
muſt examine how far this evil may in any caſe be ſaid to derive from 
nature; and where from any principle in nature which is evil; and 
whether proviſion is not made by Providence even in and by the de- 
ranged ſtate of things, which tends to correct this deviation, and to 
reſtore ſuch being to its right and natural progreſſion of nature. | 

When we ſee how many, out of a profuſion of bloſſoms burſting 
into vegetable life, drop off before they are ſet into fruit; and of the 
fruits which are ſet, how many drop off in the ſtoning; and again, 
how many before they arrive at maturity. Although we ſcarcely 
call this an evil, yet it ſeems to us a wanton waſte of life, and may 
feem to be occaſioned by ſome deſtructive principle counteracting the 
creative energy which gives life. 

This is equally a fact in animal life. How many in the progreſs of 
life, and how many in a greater proportion in infancy, drop off by an 
immature death. Mark the difference of our judgment: here we ven- 
ture to call this evil, yet is neither the one a waſte of life, nor the other 


an evil which counteracts the principle of life; for the one not having 
1 5 the 
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the perfect principle of vegetable life wrought into its exiſtence in the 
courſe of the laws of vegetation, nor the other that perfect principle of 
animal life which would enable it to ſurmount the obſtructions it muſt 
meet with in its advancing progreſs; both the one and the other drop 
off and die before they arrive at maturity. Had they had the perfeX 
principle of life in their preſent ſtage of being, they would have ad- 
vanced to maturity in the ordinary courſe of nature in this ſtage. How 
it happens that under the general laws of nature, ſome come forward 
into exiſtence in the preſent ſtage of life thus defective, and thus inca- 
pable of attaining to maturity, we can never account for, till we know 
more than we do both of the means and end of vegetable and animal 
life; nor can we ever be juſtified in ſaying that this apparently falling off 
from exiſtence is an evil, any more than men's dying at different pe- 
riods of their life is an evil; the phœnomena in both caſes appear on 
the ſame ground, as far as reaſon can diſcern. Now being previouſly + 
ſure that the Divine creative cauſe forms every thing according to its 
nature, and doth not mock its own energy, it is more conſonant to rea- 
ſon and to this antecedent truth, to conclude, that theſe beings have 
anſwered the end for which they came into exiſtence in the preſent 
ſtage; and that they were endowed with powers and principle adequate 
to their peculiar end, although, to our ignorance, it may have appeared 
immature, and a deviation in nature. Here, however, it muſt be ac- 
knowledged, that this is one of thoſe difficulties in the phenomena, 


| which cannot abſolutely and beyond all doubt be reconciled to the 
” | perfect 
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perfect goodneſs or wiſdom of the Supreme Firſt Cauſe, by ant 
apoſteriori only. 

Again; Out of the myriads which are produced in the claſſes of ani- 
mal life, moſt, if not all, (being the prey and food of each other) come by 
violent external deſtruction to their death. They have an inſtinct 
given to them, by which they know their enemy; they have all the tor- 
turing paſſions of dread and fear of that enemy implanted in them, to 
prompt them to fly from, and in every other poſſible way to avoid, and 
if poſſible, to eſcape this enemy. Yet this only adds to their miſery, | 
| for they do not, they cannot eſcape; they are devoured under all the 
torture of pain, and of theſe ſuperadded horrors uſeleſs to them. 

This ſeems to us, as we feel at the moment, and as we are ignorant 


of the nature and end of theſe beings, not only a wanton waſte, but 


a cruel deſtructive principle: and ſeeing, as far as our ſenſes with the 
moſt extenſive aſſiſtance can reach, this principle operating throughout 
the univerſe of animals as generally and as uniformly todeath as nature 
doth in producing life, we are forced to own that we are puzzled. 
Some philoſophical theologiſts ſatisfy themſelves, and will be very 
angry if others are not ſatisfied alſo, with the following reſolution of 
the apparent difficulty; That if this deſtruction were not permitted; if 
it were not the nature of animals thus to prey upon and deſtroy each 
other, the world would be overſtocked: That life, however thus given 
to thoſe animals which are the food of others, is ſo much more matter 
animated, and a bleſſing while it laſts. This anſwer, we muſt own, (if 
we will not lie in the cauſe of truth) aſſumes a doctrine which we know 
not 
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not the truth of; that living animals, or animated matter, is the proper, 
nay, the neceſſary food and ſuſtenance of animal life; and doth no way 


relieve the difficulty. On the contrary, it impeaches and arraigns the 
wiſdom as well as the goodneſs of the Supreme Intelligent Cauſe, ſup- 
poſing it not to know how to proportion the quantity of life produced 
to the room there is for it, and to the means of exiſtence; and then to 
remedy the error by deſtroying, under circumſtances of cruelty, the 
overplus. | a; 5 

This phœnomenon doth, I muſt own, appear to me (perhaps it may 
not to others) an objection which no explanation, reaſoning 2 poſteriori, 
can relieve of its difficulties; and to which I ſec no anſwer but by a de- 
ference to that decided truth demonſtrated 2 Priori. That the divine 
creative energy and good: coincide, that no evil can derive from that 
principle, and therefore, that if there be any apparent evil in the effect, 
any evil in the phœnomena, it may, nay muſt, though we know not 


the way of it, be reconcileable to goodneſs in the Supreme Firſt Cauſe; 


and that we ſhould be able to reconcile it, if we knew perfectly the na- 
ture and deſigned ends of theſe animals. | 

As our life here is not of eternal duration, we muſt all, in the courſe 
of our progreſſive exiſtence, after we have once attained that ſtate which 
is the maturity and compleat nature of our animal co my,“ decline 
from it, fall to decay, and be finally diſſolved in death. This is as na- 
tural a part of our progreſſive animal exiſtence, as our growth and 
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advancing ſtate: Vet the proceſs of this part of our exiſtence, though 
natural, is attended with pain and miſery, and is a paſſing evil. An 
objection hath been made to this part of our ſyſtem; that if any thing 
' which is natural can become an evil, ſuch muſt ariſe from ſome prin- 
ciple in nature which is evil; otherwiſe that period of our progreſſive 
exiſtence which declines, and is not interrupted in that natural proceſs 
to decay and diſſolution, would be equally accordant to nature, and 
good, as an uninterrupted advancing progreſs to maturity is. I think 
the fair and direct anſwer to this obſervation, when made as an objec- 
tion to the goodneſs of Providence, is, that if that Providence which 
brought us into exiſtence is good in preſerving us in our exiſtence, for 
our time, by implanting in us ſuch qualities as have a tendency to that 
preſervation, and a principle of repulſion againſt every thing which is 
deſtructive to it, it cannot be ſaid to be evil in giving us the uneaſineſs 
of hunger and thirſt, and every other feel which prompts us to a care 
of our exiſtence, in giving us a ſenſe of pain from every thing obſtrue- 
tive or deſtructive of it; in implanting in us a fear of death, accounted 
by ſome to be the laſt and leaſt reſiſtible of all evils. If we were ſo 
framed that our decline, decay, and diſſolution, gave us equal pleaſure 
and happineſs as our growth and acceſſion to maturity, and to the com- 
pletion of our animal nature, what creature would take the trouble, 
and uſe the active means of preſerving its exiſtence, in the ordinary pro- 
| ceſs of it, when it felt no want, no uneafineſs in the neglecting of it, 
no pain in any thing obſtructive of it, no fear of death. On the con- 
trary, it would yr enjoy the pleafare of it's decline, the uninter- 
rupted 
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rupted happineſs of decay, and feel continually the increaſing deſire 
of death the nearer it approached to it. All thoſe principles which 
operate to our preſervation, and reſiſt decay, muſt, when our decay 
comes, and our diflolution is approaching, cauſe pain and miſery. This 
ſtate, it is true, derives from nature; but not from any principle in 
nature which is evil, but from that which is good, and conſervative of 
our being, ſo long as the mortal part of it 1s capable of being preſerved. 

Diſeaſe operates for its time as poſitive evil. But how many are the 
diſeaſes in this claſs of evils, which are brought upon mankind from 
their living contrary to nature, and from having put themſelves in cir- 
cumſtances not ſuited to their natural ſtate and being. This diſtinction 
in the diviſion of this claſs of evils ought to be decidedly marked before 
we judge; leſt we preſumptuouſly charge the Supreme Firſt Cauſe as 
the author of thoſe evils, which ariſe not from nature, but from de- 
rangement of nature. I verily believe, that if all thoſe diſeaſes of body 
and mind, all that claſs of troubles and pain which makind have created 
to themſelves, were deducted from the number which men complain of, 
thoſe that remained (I mean here thoſe partial and apparent ills, not 


real evils) would not much overbalance that reciprocation of pleaſure 


and pain which is natural and neceſſary to us, and even forms our good, 
Man in his artificial and improved ſtate (as it is called) has many diſ- 
eaſes, and thoſe the moſt acute and deſtructive, as well as the moſt ex- 
tended by infection, which the natural man never felt or heard of and 
his body is liable in this ſtate, and his ſituation is expoſed to, numberleſs 
occaſions and cauſes of pain, which occur not in the natural ſtate. 


I will 


1 


I will here hazard a conjecture, which I ſtate to others only as a con- 
jecture, although it comes to my mind with the force of conviction, 
relative to a great ſource of diſeaſe of mind as well as body. | 

By the abundant proviſion of food which nature offers to man in the 
herbs, grain, roots, and fruits of the vegetable world; and by the in- 
creaſed quantity which culture adds; by the natural defire which man 
hath to become a land-worker, and from the delight he takes in that 
occupation, one might be led to ſuppoſe that the natural food of man 
was vegetable, and not fleſh and blood. It is not only in the ſuper- 
abundant proportion of this ſupply, to the utmoſt extent of demand, 
but in the congenial nature of the nourriture to health, ſtrength, and 
temperament of the animal. And who ſhall ſay how far, not only the 
temperament but the temper of man“ may not have been changed, 
from being fed with blood? How far the ferocious, the ravenous, the 
cruel, the laſcivious habits of body and mind, may not ariſe immedi- 
ately from this nourriture, and mediately from ſcorbutick, and (what is 
commonly called) bilious diſeaſes, the conſequences of it? I fay in 
general, who ſhall ſay how far the inflammatory and irritable, the op- 
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] hope that no one will take up an idea, from this whim of an opinion which I here ſtate 
as to the food originally deſigned for man, that I think, as things now are, man ſhould correct 
this ſuppoſed deviation, and return again to vegetable food. Such food, from the change of 
conſtitution which he hath undergone, and amidſt the deranged (at leaſt altered) circumſtances 
under which he lives and is to act, would not perhaps be beſt ſuited to him; or that, if man 
could ſucceed in making the change, that this would fo change the animal temperament as to 
reſtore him to what he might originally have been. 


preſſive 
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preſſive and depreſſive diſeaſes both of mind and body, may not have 
been wrought into the very principles of life, by mixing in with it this 
bloody ſuſtenance? And let it here be remarked, that the greateſt part 
of thoſe painful diſorders which life is oppreſſed with derive from theſe 
ſources. | 54 Sa 
Philo the ſceptick, in Mr. Humez's Dialogues, (part ii. page 204) 
aſſerts, rather too peremptorily for the character of a ſceptick, and too 
preſumptuouſly for any real philoſopher, © Of all the cauſes of evil, 
e none of them appear to human reaſon in the leaſt degree neceſſary or 
« unavoidable.” On the contrary, it appears to me, that if we turn 
our eye back on what has above been ſtated as to mortal decay, one of 
the principal ſources of evil, we muſt fee that it is both neceſſary and 
unavoidable, unleſs we were immortal. ' Of pain, one of the ſources of 
evil, he aſſerts in particular, that it is unneceſſary, and might have 


been avoided; that the animal part of the ſyſtem might have been fo 


framed as to have been conducted by pleaſure only. I will ſtate his 
opinion in his own words, (page 205.) The firſt cireumſtance 
ce which introduces evil, is that contrivance or cõοnο%õ, Zu of the animal 
creation, by which pains as well as pleaſures are employed to excite 

All creatures to action. Now pleaſure alone, in its various degrees, 
« ſeems, to human underſtanding, ſufficient for this purpoſe. All animals 
might be in a conſtant ſtate of enjoyment; but when urged by any of 
_ «. the neceſlities of nature, ſuch as thirſt, hunger, wearineſs, inſtead of 
t pain, they might feel a diminution of pleaſure, by which they might 
ce be * to ſeek that object which is neceſſary to their ſubſiſtence. 
0 Men : 
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ce been ſo conſtituted. It ſeems therefore, plainly poſſible to carry on the 
« buſineſs. of life without any pain. Why then is any animal ever 
« rendered ſuſceptible of ſuch a ſenſation? If animals can be free from 
<« it an hour, they might enjoy a perpetual exemption from it; and ĩt 
feeling, as to endow them with ſight, hearing, or any of the ſenſes. 
« Shall we conjecture that ſuch a contrivance was neceſſary, without 
c any appearance of reaſon? and ſhall we build on that N as 
<« on the moſt certain truth?” | 
Philo ſtates this opinion, "oP b ee ee e 
made or organized; or how his connexion with the external world 
might have been formed. I muſt here leave this ſceptick to : build on 
* conjecture,” and to form © by: the utmoſt licence of imagination 
thoſe theories which he here ſuggeſts, but which it is at the ſame time 
the character of a ſceptick to reject. I ſhall, on the contrary, conſider 
by material organs, and mechanical organization; by the means of 
which, and through which, the material world operates eee ene ; 
and he back again, by action on the material ſyſtem: © e 
Certain powers of attraction and repulſion have been faperadied * : 
matter, and it is by the operation of theſe powers that body takes all 
its forms, and becomes organized. Now, if either the one power (that 
of attraction or that) of repulſion) affects the ſenſes with one kind of 
ſenſation, the contfary power muſt affect them with the contrary ſen- 
a9 | 1 2 lation. | 
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fation. If the vibradens of attraction cunſs pleaſure, - the vibrations of 
repulſion will cauſe pain; and the animal, * thus organized of matter, 
and by this mode of organization, having its connexion and communi- 
cation with the material world, muſt have ſenſations of the attractive 
and of the repulſive kind; and wherever the one is productive of plea- 
ſure, the other will be productive of pain. Yet fo long as the due 
reciprocation of the force of theſe powers is preſerved, which is the na- 
tural ſtate of the animal, the mixture of ſuch is no evil; but when 
once this due balance 1s deſtroyed, theſe powers operate as evils. That 
ſtate, however, is a derangement of, and not a principle in nature. 
The ſame univerſal law of nature operates in the mind towards the 
material ſyſtem by reciprocation of powers ſomewhat analogous, if not 
ſimilar, to the attractive and repellent powers ſuperadded to matter. The 
one are as natural and as neceſſary as the other; without the one there 
could be no motion, and without the other there could be no action. 
How unphiloſophically then does Philo talk, when he aſſerts that the 
animal ſyſtem might have been conducted by pleaſure only. Had at- 
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dg Omne animal ſenſus habet ſentit igitur et calida et frigida; et dulcia et amara: nec 
c poteſt ullo ſenſu ce accipere, et non accipere contraria. Si igitur voluptatis ſenſum capit, 
« dolorem etiam capit.“ Cicero de N Deor. lib. iii. F. 1 3+ 


+ *Motus aſper in corpore alienus a ſenſibus, contra naturam.” 
CickRO Tuſc. Quæſt. lib. ii. F. 12—15. 


t Nullum poteſt eſſe animal, in quo non eſt et appetitio et declinatio naturalis, appetuntur 
ec autem quæ ſecundum naturam ſunt, declinantur contraria. Et omne animal appetit quædam, 
« et fugit ab . e Quod autem refugit id contra naturam eſt.” 


Cickxxo de Nat. D lib. ii. $. 13. 
traction 
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traction only operated therein, without the alternate vibrations of re- 
pulſion, the vibrations of the heart, the circulation of the blood, the 
elaſtick powers of the ſeveral parts of the body, the ſecretion of the 
juices carried on by elective attractions, could not have exiſted, nor the 
movements of them have been performed. Every part and particle 
muſt have run together into one clotted maſs, lifeleſs and motionleſs; 
and have remained thus concrete for ever. In the ſame manner the 
_ ative part of the animal, operating by an half principle of pleaſure 
alone, muſt have remained in one contact of the attractive powers, paſ- 
ſive, fixed, and lifeleſs. Pain, then, ſo far as it is a principle in nature,“ 
is no more an evil in the animal world, and en as ſuch, khan 
repulſion in the material. | 
Thus we ſee that the two ſources of natural evil are, it, That en- 
tient beings are connected with matter and its adjunct properties; and 
2dly, That theſe beings are mortal. Without attempting to inveſ- 
tigate the ſtate of the animal creation in this reſpe& in the phceno- 
mena, of which we can find no traces of decided facts, which may lead 
us to form an adequate judgment, if we trace the nature of man and 
the nature of the connexion which he hath with this material or ex- 
ternal ſyſtem; we ſhall find, that inſtead of abſolute and final evil in 
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* When CICERO * of pain, which he defines © motus aſper in corpore, alienus a ſen- 
« ſibus, and that it is contra naturam, as alſo in the paſſage above quoted, © quod refugit, id 
« contra naturam eſt; he means only to expreſs the alternate, as he would have done, if 
| ſpeaking of the principle of attraction and repulſion. Had he deſcribed attraction as | mpeg 
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| ation. If the vibrations of attraction cauſe pleaſure, the vibrations of 
repulſion will cauſe pain; and the animal,* thus organized of matter, 
and by this mode of organization, having its connexion and communi- 
cation with the material world, muſt have ſenſations of the attractive 
and of the repulſive kind; and wherever the one is productive of plea- 
ſure, the other will be productive of pain. Yet ſo long as the due 
reciprocation of the force of theſe powers 1s preſerved, which 1s the na- 
tural ſtate of the animal, the mixture of ſuch is no evil; but when 
once this due balance is deſtroyed, theſe powers operate as evils. That 
ſtate, however, 1s a derangement of, and not a principle in nature, 
The ſame univerſal law of nature} operates in the mind towards the 
material ſyſtem by reciprocation of powers ſomewhat analogous, if not 
ſimilar, to the attractive and repellent powers ſuperadded to matter. The 
one are as natural and as neceſſary as the other; without the one there 
could be no motion, and without the other there could be no action. | 
How unphiloſophically then does Philo talk, when he aſſerts that the 
animal ſyſtem might have been conducted by pleaſure only. Had at- 
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* c Omne animal ſenſus habet ſentit igitur et calida et frigida; et dulcia et amara: nec 
ce poteſt ullo ſenſu eg accipere, et non accipere contraria. Si igitur voluptatis ſenſum capit, 
c dolorem etiam capit.“ Cicero de Nat. Deor. lib. iii. 5. 13. 


+ « Motus r in corpore alienus a ſenſibus, contra naturam. 
CickRo Tuſc. BOOTY lib. ii. §. 1 1 5 
5 Nullum poteſt eſſe animal, in quo non eſt et appetitio et declinatio naturalis, appetuntur 
& autem quz ſecundum naturam ſunt, declinantur contraria. Et omne animal appetit quædam, 
« et fugit ab quibuſdam. Quod autem refugit id contra naturam eſt.” 
Cickxo de Nat, Deor. lib. iii. F. 13. 
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traction only operated therein, without the alternate vibrations of re- 
pulſion, the vibrations of the heart, the circulation of the blood, the 
elaſtick powers of the ſeveral parts of the body, the ſecretion of the 
juices carried on by elective attractions, could not have exiſted, nor the 
movements of them have been performed. Every part and particle 
muſt have run together into one clotted maſs, lifeleſs and motionleſs; 
and have remained thus concrete for ever. In the ſame manner the 
active part of the animal, operating by an half principle of pleaſure 
alone, muſt have remained in one contact of the attractive powers, paſ- 
ſive, fixed, and lifeleſs. Pain, then, fo far as it is a principle in nature, * 
is no more an evil in the animal world, and imputable as ſuch, than 
repulſion in the material. | 

Thus we ſee that the two ſources of natural evil are, 1ſt, That ſen- 
tient beings are connected with matter and its adjunct properties ; and 
2dly, That theſe beings are mortal. Without attempting to inveſ- 
tigate the ſtate of the animal creation in this reſpect in the phœno- 
mena, of which we can find no traces of decided facts, which may lead 
us to form an adequate judgment, if we trace the nature of man and 


the nature of the connexion which he hath with this material or ex- 
ternal ſyſtem; we ſhall find, that inſtead of abſolute and final evil in 


When CIcRR0O ſays of pain, which he defines “ motus aſper in corpore, alienus à ſen- 
cc ſibus, and that it is contra naturam, as alſo in the paſſage above quoted, quod refugit, id 
c contra naturam eſt; he means only to expreſs the alternate, as he would have done, if 
ſpeaking of the principle of attraction and repulſion. Had he deſcribed attraction as ſecundum 


naturam, he would have ſaid of repulſion that it was contra naturam. 
| | a this 
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this ſyſtem, the nature of that connexion. is preciſely ſuch as is formed 
to train a moral creature by habit to character; and to eſtabliſh that cha- 
rater, fixed though free, in virtue; and to prepare it for happineſs and 
an inſured ftate of it. For if it can be ſhewn that, after this paſſing 
ſtage of being ſhall finiſh, he may expect to be placed, in the progreſſive 
courſe of his exiſtence, in ſome advanced ſtate; then not only the na- 
tural evils we complain of, will be found to be the wiſeſt and beſt means, 
working to the moſt beneficent ends. But our mortality, thus bounded 


within a temporary ſtage, will be found an advancing preparation to a 
ſucceeding one; and that death is only a paſſage to it, by a ſimilar pro- 
ceſs of nature, as we fee other FTI a as advance- _—_— from one 


ſtage to another. : 
But the ſtrongeſt obje&ions; eck as phitoſophers (epecdaly thoſe of 
the ſceptick claſs) have judged to be inexplicable in fact, and the moſt 


inextricable in argument, are grounded in the phœnomenon of moral 


evil found in a ſyſtem of which God is the author and cauſe; and ſtated 
to be repugnant to, and inconſiſtent with, all idea either of a wiſe or 
good cauſe. | For although man is ſo conſtituted on principle, as that 
it is poſſible he may, by a right progreſſion of his exiſtence, approxi- 
mate towards his perfect nature; and although he may live and act 
according to the relations of things in the ſyſtem (fappoſed originally 
to be underanged) in which he is placed; yet if he be not only liable 
from a fallibility of principle, but it be probable, from a tendency in 
the manner of his progreſſive nature, that he may deviate and derange 


himſelf and the external ſyſtem; he then ſeems to be formed to advance 
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in «bis besehen 1 — which are delufive, to an end which is 
| Now, if the Firſt Cauſe be infinitely wil 8 eee 
and derangement be found in the natural and moral ſyſtem; he cannot 
(fo the objection ſtates it) be infinitely powerful; there muſt be ſome 
principle or ſome other cauſe, arreſting the energy of his power, either 
by ſome negative impoſſibilities, or from ſome power external to it, 
counteracting and ſuperceding its operations, or by ſome other energy 
obſtructive to it, or even ſuperior to it in the caſe. If, on the other 
hand, God be all- powerful, and alone the unreſiſted, irreſiſtible cauſe of 
all, and yet there be deviation and derangement in the ſyſtem; he muſt 
(fo the objection ſtates it) be defective in wiſdom or goodneſs, or both, 
To give theſe objections ſtill greater foree, it muſt be ſtated as an un- 
doubted truth, that whether the moral evil and conſequent natural evil, 
be deduced from the Firſt Cauſe directly and immediately, or through 
the medium of ſome ſecondary cauſes, which have the power of bring- 
ing forward evil into the ſyſtem; that whether the Firſt Cauſe acts or 
permits, it is the ſame thing, ſo that the GE and the difficulties 

equally attach. 

Strongly, however, as theſe objeftions marken to be founded Ain act 
and built up in argument, yet the moſt direct and abſolute demonſtra- 
tion to the contrary comes out from theſe very phenomena rightly 
underſtood. For if it ſhall be found, when we examine the nature of a 
moral being, (the cauſe of this moral evil) and the nature of the ſyſtem 


in e with all its B he is N if it ſhall appear, 
that 
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. that although, by the operation of that principle which conſtitutes his 
nature, (as free, ſo fallible) he might have or actually hath deviated; 
yet that in the progreſſion of his exiſtence there is a corrigible and ſa- 
native principle, which comes into operation; and that, at the ſame 
time, there is in the ſtate in which he is actually placed, a correſponding 
corrective principle, which, co-operating with this principle in man, 
tends to form him on an experimental inſtitution, and to call forth by 
probation the right energy of his capacities and powers; which, by cor- 
rective diſcipline, and training exerciſe, not only affords the occaſion to 
the operation of this principle, but prepares the means by which it is 
ſtrengthened. Which tends to form man by aſſociations on repeated 
practice, and to lead him in an approximating progreſſion towards his 
right nature; which eſtabliſhes this right nature, not on fallible devious 
natural principle, but finally on a moral principle, of which he is himſelf 
the former, ſo wrought into character as to become morally infallible, in a man- 
ner conſiſtent with freedom, and combined with reaſon. That this works 
to an aſſured rectitude and inſured happineſs ; that when we thus refer to 
the phœnomena, and thus reaſon on the ground of experience, we ſhall 
ſee that the deranged ſtate of man, with all its ſelf-obſtruction and diſ- 
treſs; that the deranged ſtate of the external world, with all its woe and 
wickedneſs, 1s exactly ſuch as muſt have come into event in the courſe 
of a ſyſtem whereof ſuch a creature as man is a part; and that it is 
exactly that which infinite wiſdom and goodneſs might be ſuppoſed to 
have deſigned ſhould come into event and that in truth and fact this 
ſtate of deviation, derangement, and evil, when examined in its opera- 
tions 
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tions and end, is ſo far from giving ground to doubts. of, or objections 
to the wiſdom and goodneſs of Gor (even conſidered as the cauſe of it) 
that it becomes, on the contrary, proof of the Divine Providence; and 
reconciles our ideas and opinions of this ſtate of evil to the ſtricteſt and 
moſt ſublime conceptions of goodneſs and: IRON united with 


infinite wiſdom, in his moral government. 
Firſt, In anſwer to the queſtion, Why was ſuch a fallible FTIR 


nature brought into exiſtence ? I will ſtate the theorem on hypotheſis, of 
man being brought into exiſtence originally perfect, neither fallible nor 
devious. If man had come forward into exiſtence with a conſummate 
intuitive ſtate of knowledge, inſtead of knowledge acquired by reaſon; 
had he been ſet forward in that exiſtence with ſuch a perfect ſtate of 
reaſon as could not in its progreſs (reaſgn 1 is a progreſſive movement of 

the mind) deviate; had he had abſolute liberty given to him, which yet (if 
that be poſlible) ; in its principle ſhould be fixed and infallible; if thoſe pow- 
ers and capacities were combined, ſo as to form man on a decided recti- 
tude of nature, this would be the mechanical rectitude of a machine; not 
| moral rectitude, nor the natural good and happineſs of a moral creature. 

This ſuppoſition, however, of an original ſtate of intuitive knowledge, 
of conſummate reaſon, eſtabliſhed at once, without progreſſion, is a 
contradiction i in terms, and abſurd. Such abſolute liberty of will as 
ſhall be in the principle of its nature infallible, is liberty in word, and 
mechaniſm in fact. A decided original rectitude, given to the nature of 
any, being, by any external creative cauſe, muſt, both from the efficient 
and formal cauſe, be incompatible with the nature of moral rectitude. 

The principle of moral rectitude muſt be an internal cauſe, and the 
| being 
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being endowed with this principle muſt be a cauſe to itſelf; muſt from 
combinations form its knowledge; muſt direct the progreſs of its 
reaſon ; muſt decide on internal or external action by its own ſponta- 
neity; muſt be the trainer and former of its own moral character. The 
ſuppoſition, therefore, of a moral creature, the nature of which is ne- 
ceſſarily progreſſive, being brought forward into exiſtence in an ori- 
ginal ſtate of perfection and rectitude, is a theorem Oy contradic- 
tory to its own terms, and 46 initio abſurd. 


ECTION XI. 


We will now proceed to inveſtigate in fa& the actual nature of man, 
and the nature of the ſyſtem of which he 1s a part; and to examine how 
their correſponding and reciprocal operations combine, by natural and 
moral principle, to form a right progreſſion towards an actual rectitude 
of nature, towards that perfection which we ſuppoſed by the hypotheſis, 
yet a perfection wrought and eſtabliſhed by the proceſs of reaſon and 
morality, acting on a principle of abſolute liberty; a perfection not 
eſtabliſhed on original principle in the firſt moment of exiſtence, but on 
a progreſſive ſecond nature, on character, founded on habit by practice. 

Man is not formed by a ſimultaneous co-exiſtence of all the proper- 
ties and powers which conſtitute his perfect nature. His being is pro- 
greſſive in its exiſtence, by a ſucceſſive opening and expanſion of theſe 
powers; each gradually alſo, coming forth into operation. Man, from 
" mode and manner of this — is in the firſt ſtages of it, a 
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creature acting under combinations and habits of the mere animal 


nature. Not proceeding by motion decided ab extra, every movement 


is a trial or proving of his powers mental and mechanical; and an ex- 
periment of their courſe. Theſe trials, probation, and experi ments, 
muſt be repeated frequently, and as frequently corrected. There is not 
a property, capacity, or power of body or mind, which, without a train- 
ing practice, will attain to its true operation, or acquire its full effort. 
Nor can it be depended upon in its operation ſo as to come forward into 
action promptly at the moment, unleſs this training practice works to 
Habit, operating on a concentered balance, with a combined momentum, 
in an uniform equable courſe of motion. The moſt common actions 
of our mechanical powers cannot be performed without this; and with 
it they will go to exertions beyond what igexperience can even conceive. 
Now man, both in reſpect of his on mature and its powers, and in 
reſpect to the external ſtate of things and their relations, is by Provi- 
dence ſo formed, and ſo placed in a ſtate of experimental inſtitution, of 
probation, of correction, and training diſcipline, as tends to form him 
in every part, and in the whole, 70 character; and ultimately, in combi- 
nation with his intellectual and moral powers, to a rectitude of moral 
cbaracler. a | 

Although the vital mechaniſm and animal proceſs is not under the 
guidance and forming of that power by which man acts; yet ſuch is 
the nature even of this animal ſyſtem, that within its own modes of 
exiſtence, and more eſpecially in its application; it requires attention 
to its nurture, culture, and training. If man did not obſerve an atten- 
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tion of culture with reſpect even to his perſon, the excreſcences of his 
hair and nails would ſoon render him a ſelf- obſtructed animal; if he 
neglected to maintain a conſtant regard to cleanlineſs, and to the pur- | 
ging of thoſe natural and adventitious accretions of filth, which the 
body creates and contracts, he would become naſty beaſtly creature; 
loathſome to himſelf, and offenſive to others, This degree of culture | 
is neceſſary to maintain man in comfort with himſelf, and in inoffen- 
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ſive communion with his fellow- creatures. The natural evils experi- 
enced to be the conſequences of neglect of this culture, ſhow that man 
is ſo framed, and placed amidſt ſuch relations, as not only to require cul- 
ture, but give occaſion to and afford the means of conducting it. 

As man is not directed by an inſtin& with reſpe& to his food and 
feeding, (except in his firſt infancy) if caution and acquired experience 
of his own, or of thoſe who nurſg him, as to the object, the nature, and 
degree of his feeding, ſuited to his growing ſtate, be not applied, he 
would be more liable to injure than to maintain and ſupport his animal 
ſyſtem. But he is ſo formed and ſo placed in this reſpect, that at the 
ſame time that his ſyſtem requires the application of experiment, pro- 


bation, correction, and training; the things and circumſtances with 
which he is connected give occaſion to, and afford the means of con- 
ducting it. | ein THEY wi! ER” © 
But this bodily culture ends not here. As man is made ſenſible to 
pleaſure and pain, either of which, when the due balance of reciproca- 
tion between them is deranged, becomes evil; and as he cannot ſo 
l his nature as to become PINS of them, or ſo convert their 
; nature, 
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nature, that they.may ceaſe to be evil; he learns to bear them ſo as that 


. his own balance and reciprocation of powers he not deranged, much leſs 
| © deftroyed; Here ale, by the natural proceſs of his own ſyſtem, as he 
hath the power of conducting it; and by a probation of his powers, and 


an energy of training amidſt theſe, he can work himſelf (as we will 
ſhow by fact in the ſequel) to a firmneſs not to be ſeduced or warped 


from rectitude by pleaſure; he can acquire on habit an enduring forti- 


tude, both active and paſſive, which wall not ny bear, (out bear up 
againſt, the evil of pain. 2 | 

The caſe is the ſame with the mind and moral nature- : ti the 
earth, * if it was neglected and not wrought to culture, would not only 
not be productive to uſe, but would be over-run with noxious plants, 
and become a wilderneſs of weeds; ſo the mind+ and moral faculties, 
if not attended to by ſelf- culture, vo 1d be equally liable to run into 
an N waſte, fruitful only i in wil - imaginations, barren follies, 
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* © ITY add fertilis, fine cultura, fructuoſa eſſe non poteſt; ſie ſinè doctrinà animus: 
Cultura autem animi philoſophia eſt; hoc extrahit vitia une et præparat animos ad ſatus 
< excipiendos,” ere Tuſc. I. ii. 5 5. 


« denique teipſum 


+ 
“ Concute, num qua vitiorum inſeverit olin 
c Natura, aut etiam conſuetudo mala, namque 
<« Neglectis urenda filix innacitur agris.” > | 
Hok Ar. Sat. iii. v. 35. 
« Certamus, ſpinas animone ego fortius, an tu | 
* Evellas agro.“ : Id. Epiſt. xiv. 
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and miſchievous vices. If theſe weeds are not rooted out, and this wild 
miſchief kept down by attentive culture; if the luxurious ſhoots of the 
mind are not pruned, and if even thoſe which are fruit-bearing are not 
properly trained, the field of man's life will be nothing but ſelf-entan- 
glement, bitterneſs, and thorny miſery. The moral evils, however ex- 
perienced to be the conſequences of neglect in this moral culture, not 
only ſhow (as ſaid above of the natural evils) the neceſſity of ſuch 
culture, but give occaſion to and afford the means of conducting it. 

As thus in general, ſo in detail. Although the organs of ſenſe, as for 
inſtance the eye and ear, are formed to receive and to tranſmit the im- 
preſſions of their reſpective objects, according to all the principles of 
viſion and ſound; yet, until after reiterated trials and experience, repeat- 
edly corrected by judgment, neither the eye nor the ear doth tranſmit to 


N 


the mental ſenſe preciſe and ac 


equate information of their reſpective 


objects; nor expreſſive (as is neceſſary to right conception) of all the 


relative circumſtances which attend them. Vet, after this point is ac- 
quired ſo as to anſwer all the ordinary purpoſes of life, much more re- 
mains which may be done by exerciſe, energy, and training diſcipline. 
They may be wrought to an exquiſite preciſion and refined ſenſe, in re- 
ceiving the impreſſion. The eye, with ſuch training practice under diſ- 
cipline, acquires a power of diſcerning with peculiar preciſion lines and 
angles, forms and proportions, and relative poſitions: It acquires a 
ready perception of all the effects of light and ſhade; of the tints and 
harmony of colours; which an eye that hath not been exerciſed by prac- 
rice, and hath not been trained beyond the common purpoſes of life, 

can 
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never have or give any the leaſt idea of. The muſician, by his repeated 
exerciſe and training, will acquire a diſcerning preciſion, in his percep- 
tion of the ſimple notes, which a common hearer cannot attain to. 
The painter, accuſtomed by his attention to colours, will have a diſtinct 
and preciſe ſenſe of every tone and ſhade of colour which a common un- 
trained eye will not diſcern, although the natural cauſe of the objective 
idea be the ſame. If two perſons, one who hath learnt the art and habit 
of colouring, and the other not, ſhould view-at the ſame time a ſta- 
tue of Parian marble, the latter will have an idea that the perception is 
that of a white object varied by light and ſhade only; and if he is ca- 
pable of ſketching out his idea, his work will be a mere black and 
white drawing: whilſt the artiſt, trained to diſtinguiſh his perceptions, 
would know that this apparently ſimple white object had a multitude 
and variety of tints mixed in with both its lights and ſhades, and he 
would give a really coloured portrait of the ſtatue, Prior to this trial 
and training, nothing (I dare ſay) would convince the common ſpecta- 
tor, but that his perception of a black and white object was the true 
objective idea. ; 

Take another inſtance. 
of nature with a common inexperienced eye, fitting by CLAupE 
LoRRAINE, who was viewing the ſame. Each would have a very dif- 
ferent idea of that ſimple object the azure of the ſky: The firſt would 
be aſſured that it was a clear, diſtinct, decided blue, whilſt the painter 
would diſcern that the golden infuſion of the rays of light gave a 


| kky-tinEtured tone to the blue. This mixed tint would be marked 
by 


Suppoſe a perſon viewing the landſcape 


* 


' 
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by the eye, cultured and trained to diſcernment and feeling, not only in 


the glow of the evening, but in the grey gauze of the morning alſo. . 
The car, by a like practice, training, and diſcipline, would in the ſame, 
manner acquire what is technically and on excellence called an ear 
to muſick. e n #7 Tos! borer Tonk: 

We are endowed with another, an internal ſenſe, whereby rectitude, 
order, proportion, beauty, and harmony, have effect on the mind. This 
ſenſe, though it hath the principle of moral harmony in its conſtitu- 
tion, as a harp may be ſaid to have of natural harmony, yet this conſti- 
tution of it muſt be tuned; and the drawing out of its capacities into 
powers muſt be derived from repeated practice and training, under re- 
gulated diſcipline. I only glance at this here in general from the aſſi- 
mulation it bears to an eye for beauty, and an ear for muſick. 

But to proceed. The neceſſary and ordinary operation of the limbs 
in action, although they are ſo formed that they may on principle ope- 
rate to their uſe; is acquired but gradually, and only by trial, corrected 
experience, and habit in exerciſe. Man, in his infancy, doth not know 
the extent of the power and operation of his limbs, till he hath proved 
them on trial; nor can he apply them to their uſe in practice, until 
they have been trained by exerciſe, and repeated efforts of their energy 
and activity. This training, if it be right, proceeds on a principle 
which is inherent in the frame and mechaniſm of each; but it is formed 
into its particular action by reiterated trials, is ſteadied and ſtrength- 
ened by energy in exerciſe, acquires activity by practice, and is wrought 
by aſſociations, combined with correſponding motions, into habit, which 
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is almof mechanical in its immediate operation, although derived from 
and formed by repeated intervention of ſelf-activity. We ſee a man 

walk upright with an uniform ſteadineſs, and are apt to think that this 
is owing to the mere operation of principle; but the acquiring that 
ſteady unvarying balance, (which, depending upon multitudes of pro- 
portioned and correſponding exertions of the various muſcles which act 
towards this motion) is acquired but ſlowly, experimentally, and by a 
long training exerciſe. | 

We ſee a man walk along a trait narrow path, of 1 two feet 
wide, as if done on principle of his mechaniſm, and a thing of courſe; 
yet even this is acquired by habit contracted unperceived, and operating 
mechanically in conjunction with a certain degree of attention. The 
want of habit in preſerving a balance, and a combined center of motion; 
or default of this combined attention acting by aſſociation; or, on the 
other hand, the intervention of a reaſonidg artet! appli 01 princi- 
ple inſtead of habit, where relative circumſtances are not ſeen, or where 
they are new and unaccuſtomed circumſtances, ſhow that this action, 
ſeemingly ſo eaſy, and as being a thing of courſe, is not performed on 
principle, but by acquired habit. Any circumſtance that makes the 
minuteſt alteration in the habitually balanced power of the muſcles, any 
thing that withholds or takes off the habitual attention to the moſt 
ordinary action, any new circumſtances wherein a reaſoning attention 
interpoſes on principle to ſupply the room of habit, perverts this ſeem- 
ingly ſo eaſy and natural action. Let a man with his eyes ſhut try to walk 


ng the ſtrait path before ſuppoſed; if, upon the leaſt ſuſpenſion of the 
operation 
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operation of habit, he attempt to ſupply the place by a reaſoning at- 
tention, he will be drawn out of his courſe. Or place this ſame man | 
on a ſimilar ſtrait path of two feet wide or more, on the top of a high 
wall, and you will find that principle will not keep him in his courſe, and 
he will be unable to walk along it, until he has acquired a new habit of 
balance, combined with a new habitual attention, under novel cireum- 
ſtances and a new ſituation. 

An artiſt balance-maſter acquires, by gradual rel. repeated effort, 05 
continued training, an habit of walking the ſtrait rope; and when this 
habit is once acquired, he performs it as it were naturally, I had almoſt 
faid mechanically, with the ſame eaſe, certainty, and aſſurance, with 
which a man in common walks along an ordinary pathway. It is in 
the principle of his nature that he may do this; but truſting to princi- 
ple alone will not enable him to do it ſafely, and with a decided aſſu- 

in Hielf, be mut by training fix the principle in habit, to render 
it ſure, — erate to the purpoſe. 

As in this inſtance, ſo in every inſtance of art and mechanick opera- 
tions. The habit, by which alone the artiſt or the mechanick can pre- 
ciſely, ſteadily, uniformly, and aſſuredly perform his art, and execute his 


work, is acquired on trial, by reiterated practice, in a courſe of training, 
with energetick exertion of his powers and attention. By this training 
the artiſt acquires a decided exquiſiteneſs of execution; and the mecha- 
nick not only all neceſſary execution, but a ſtrength and energy in ope- 
ration which is not only impracticable, but inconceivable, to the 
unexperienced. | 


Again; 
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Again: By what ſlow and tedious efforts and training do we learn to 
read and write. This is done by repeated applications of the principle 
of ſelf· activity, and the imitative capacity wrought into aſſociations and 
habit; and yet, when once we have acquired the habit, how mechani- 
cally (without the intervention of thought at the moment, and in the 
inſtant) do we perform each operation, in à way neither to be conceived 
nor explained on principle, 2 priori. It is a ſimilar, although a more 
complicated exerciſe and training, which produces that habit by which 
a man performs on an inſtrument of muſick to ſuch a wonderful effect. 

Although man hath in his nature theſe his capacities, and although 
there is in each capacity a power by which they might act, each accord- 
ing to its principle; yet it is from reiterated trials and exerciſe, from 
aſſociations of ideas, and correſponding ſprings of action only, that man 
can, in the ordinary courſe of his living and acting, apply them practi- 
eally to uſe in all inſtances, and in the moment required; or that he 
can carry their exertions in any degree to what they are capable of. 
Theſe powers, even in the mechanick part of our being, muſt be formed 
by a training practice to habit, which ſhall come forward at the mo- 
ment in decided, uniform, and aſſured operations. | 

Itis not only in thelimbs and organs of ſenſe in particular, that trial, 
probation, and training practice, working to habit, form a kind of 

ſecond nature, founded on character; but the ſame operations have effect 
on the whole body in general. The human body is ſo framed, that 
this mode of progreſſion is the natural courſe of its exiſtence. It is 


not only neceſſary that it ſhould ſo operate; but the world in which 
B b man 
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man is placed doth actually give courſe and effect to it.# The 
material part of man, having reference only to the external material 
world, is ſo wrought as to ſuit, and to ſuit itſelf to, ſuch various 
and directly different modes of life and exiſtence, in all extremes, as 
to render the ſufferance, under ſuch extremes, not only tolerable, but 
ſo as to give them by habit ſuch a degree of congenial accommodation 
to the body, as to become almoſt natural to it. It is thus by degrees 
of induced habit that man can live and enjoy his exiſtence under both 
extremes of heat and cold, under the moſt exhauſting cauſtick dryneſs, 
or the ſuperabounding and ſaturating humidity of climate; that he can 
maintain his exiſtence, nay even a certain degree of health, when con- 
fined, and even chained down in priſon, and in the moſt torpid inacti- 
vity; or, on the contrary, in never-ceaſing exertions of forced labour, 
and the ſevereſt toil. Any of theſe in their extremes (which, if the body 
continued to ſuffer under their operations as it doth at firſt) would deſtroy 
it; but by degrees it accommodates and habituates itſelf to them, almoſt 
as if they were congenial and natural to it. It is from the want of and by 
this operation of habit, that of different men living under different cir- 
cumſtances of life, one man ſhall call that an evil which another finds 
comfort in. This is ſo true, that what the proverb pronounces in one 
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* « Omnes conſidera gentes in quibus Romana pax deſinit; Germanos dico, et quicquid 
« circa Iſtrum vagarum gentium occurſat. Perpetuaillos hiems, triſte cœlum, premit; maligne 
« ſolum ſterile ſaſtentat; imbrem culmo aut fronde defendunt, ſuper durata glacie ſtagna per- 
< ſaltant; in alimentum feras captant. Miſeri tibi videntur? nihil miſerum eſt quod in na- 
« turam conſuetudo perduxit. Paulatim enim voluptati ſunt, quæ neceſſitate cæperunt. Hoc 
« tibi calamitas videtur ? Tot gentium vita eſt.” SENECA de Providentia, \. 4. 
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caſe, viz. that what is one man's meat is another's poiſon,” may 
become true in all caſes wrought by habit into cuſtom. The claſles of 
evils of one nation or people become the happineſs of another. Labour, 
under. the indulged habits of one mode of life, would be miſery, and 
hath been explained as an original curſe; whilſt thoſe who have been 
accuſtomed to exert their natural activity, would think and feel a ſup- 
preſſion of this activity as painful; cui non induſtrioſo otium pæna eff? It 
is by this exertion and probation of its powers on reiterated or conti- 
nued practice, wrought by degrees to habit, that the body acquires 
ſtrength to ſtand under a dead weight,* and to reſiſt a force which 
would otherwiſe. break it down; it is thus, on habit, that it acquires a 
power of exerting an active momentum of ſtrength and activity, greater 
than what its nature can give on principle. It is by a paſlive probation 
of what it can bear, repeated on trying occaſions, that the body acquires 
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* <« Solidiſſima pars corporis, quæ frequens uſus agitavit. Præbendi fortunæ ſumus, ut 
<« contra ipſam ab ipſa duremur. Paulatim nos ſibi pares faciat. Contemptum periculorum 
cc aſſiduitas periclitandi dabit. Sic ſunt nauticis corpora ferendo mari dura; agricolis manus 
cc tritz; ad excutienda tela militares lacerti valent; agilia ſunt membra curſoribus. Id in quo- 


que ſolidiſſimum eſt, quod exercuit.” SENECA de Providentia, {. 4. 


. Conſuetudinis magna vis eſt, pernoctant venatores in nive; in montibus uri ſe patiuntur, 
« inde pugiles cæſtibus contuſi ne ingemiſcunt quidem. Gladiatores, aut perditi homines aut 
ce barbari, quas plagas perferunt? Quis mediocris Gladiator ingemuit? Quis vultum mu- 


cc tavit unquam? Tantum exercitatio, meditatio, conſuetudo valet.” 
| Cicero Tuſc. Quæſt. lib. ii. F. 17. 


« Ut onera contentis corporibus facilius feruntur, remiſſis opprimunt.” —Tbid. F. 23. 
an 
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an enduring patience under pain, a tolerancy which blunts the edge, 
although it cannot be inſenſible to the ſtroke of pain. | 

When we conſider that the ſoldier, the ſailor, and various others 
engaged in hazardous, dangerous, painful courſes of life, endure with 
a comfortable exiſtence; when we have read how the gladiators of 
old times, and the pugiliſts of the preſent day, acquire a habit of bear- 
ing pain; we ſee, in the fact, what the body by practice and training 
may be brought to. We ſee many men bearing up under the pains of 
long and acute diſeaſes with an acquired endurance, which even dolorem 
neſcio quo patto, mittorem facit. 

The conſideration, however, of this operation and effect, when we 
come to examine the trial and training by which the combined habit,* 
the moral fortitude both paſſive and active, is formed, will ſtill more 
clearly explain this fact, and more ſtrongly evince this truth. 

In this inſtance again, as in every other, it appears, that man, even 
in the corporeal part of his being, is ſo framed, that its right progreſ- 
ſion advances under the operations of probation, trial, practice, and 
regulated diſcipline, to habit and character; and that the external 
material world, of which it is a part, becomes to it an experimental in- 
ſtitution and gymnaſium. 

Before we examine the culture and training of thoſe capacities and 
powers which are the foundation of the moral character, it will be ne- 


—— 
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* e Sunt quædam animi ſimilitudines cum corpore. Ut onera contentis corporibus facilius 
« feruntur, remiſſis opprimunt. Simillim animus intentione ſua depellit preſſum omnem 


& ponderum; remiſſione {ic urgetur, ut ſe nequeat extollere,” “ Cicero Tuſc. I. ii. §. 22. 
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ceſſary that we obſerve the operation of the natural principle, as it acts 
in the animal parts of man. Theſe open, and come forward into 

action, not only gradually, each as to its own proceſſion; but in a ſuc- 
ceſſive gradation one to another. The firſt operations ariſe from the 


attractive or repellent emotions wrought in us by the objects of the _. 


external world, amidſt which we are placed; and which, by our being fo 
framed towards them, create our ſenſations of pleaſure and pain. The 
principle of theſe animal emotions is inſtantaneous and direct; ſuch as 
its operation is in the firſt inſtant, ſuch muſt it continue, in the ſame 
direction and force, in every ſucceeding inſtant; conſequently, 'cannot 
have, within itſelf, any thing to divert its courſe, or to reſtrain its force. 
Volition, a principle conſtituting the very eſſence of our nature, is ſpon- 
taneous, prompt in its capacity, and decided in its power to a&t; and 
on the modes of theſe our ſimple emotions, acted upon by volition, are 
the firſt ſimple paſſions of the animal formed. Theſe, combined with 
volition, become the ſprings of action in man; and theſe, although but 
parts (nay but inferior parts) of the compoſite creature, open, expand, 
and come forward into action, as though each, as it operates, was the 
whole and ſole ſpring of action. EE as 

Man 1s endowed with a principle of reaſon, which, when ſuch prin- 
ciple attains its compleat power of acting, 1s capable of reſtraining the 
force, and of guiding the courſe, of the partial animal appetites and 
paſſions towards a combined momentum, ſuited to the whole of this 
nature. There is alſo, in aid of this reaſon, an internal ſenſe of right, 


order, beauty, and truth, interwoven into the intellectual frame of our 
| nature, 
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an enduring patience under pain, a tolerancy which blunts the edge, 
although it cannot be inſenſible to the ſtroke of pain. | 

When we conſider that the ſoldier, the failor, and various others 
engaged in hazardous, dangerous, painful courſes of life, endure with 
a comfortable exiſtence; when we have read how the gladiators of 
old times, and the pugiliſts of the preſent day, acquire a habit of bear- 
ing pain; we ſee, in the fact, what the body by practice and training 
may be brought to. We ſee many men bearing up under the pains of 
long and acute diſeaſes with an acquired tc which even dolorem 
neſcio quo patto, mitiorem facit. 

The conſideration, however, of this operation and effect, when we 
come to examine the trial and training by which the combined habit,* 
the moral fortitude both paſſive and active, is formed, will ſtill more 
clearly explain this fact, and more ſtrongly evince this truth. 

In this inſtance again, as in every other, it appears, that man, even 
in the corporeal part of his being, is ſo framed, that its right progreſ- 


ſion advances under the operations of probation, trial, practice, and 


regulated diſcipline, to habit and character; 'and that the external 
material world, of which it is a part, becomes to it an experimental in- 
ſtitution and gymnaſium. 

Before we examine the culture nod training of thoſe capacities and 
powers which are the foundation of the moral character, it will be ne- 
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* Sunt quædam animi ſimilitudines cum corpore. Ut onera contentis corporibus facilius 
« feruntur, remiſſis opprimunt. Simillimè animus intentione ſui depellit preſum omnem 
4 ponderum; remiſſione fic urgetur, ut ſe nequeat extollere. . Cicero Tuſc. I. ii. §. 22. 
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ceſſary that we obſerve the operation of the natural principle, as it acts 
in the animal parts of man. Theſe open, and come forward into 
action, not only gradually, each as to its own proceſſion; but in a ſue- 
ceſſive gradation one to another. The firſt operations ariſe from the 
attractive or repellent emotions wrought in us by the objects of the 
external world, amidſt which we are placed; and which, by our being ſo 
framed towards them, create our ſenſations of pleaſure and pain. The 
principle of theſe animal emotions is inſtantaneous and direct ſuch as 
its operation is in the firſt inſtant, ſuch muſt it continue, in the ſame 
direction and force, in every ſucceeding inſtant; conſequently, cannot 
have, within itſelf, any thing to divert its courſe, or to reſtrain its force. 
Volition, a principle conſtituting the very eſſence of our nature, is ſpon- 
taneous, prompt in its capacity, and decided in its power to act; and 
on the modes of theſe our ſimple emotions, acted upon by volition, are 
the firſt ſimple paſſions of the animal formed. Theſe, combined with 
lition, become the ſprings of action in man; and theſe, although but 
(nay but inferior parts) of the compoſite creature, open, expand, 
and come forward into action, as though each, as it operates, was the 
whole and ſole ſpring of action. 

Man is endowed with a principle of reaſon, which, when ſuch prin- 
ciple attains its compleat power of acting, is capable of reſtraining the 
force, and of guiding the courſe, of the partial animal appetites and 
paſſions towards a combined momentum, ſuited to the whole of this 
nature. There is alſo, in aid of this reaſon, an internal ſenſe of right, 


order, beauty, and truth, interwoven into the intellectual frame of our 
| nature, 
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nature,* which extending to a whole, hath a moral tendency, by coun- 
teracting to reſtrain, by arranging to combine, the partial ſprings. Yet 
theſe capacities of reaſon and mozal feeling, like every other capacity 
with which man is endowed, opening gradually, faintly, and weakly, at 
firſt; and coming forward into action ſlowly; and requiring time for 
experience, exerciſe, and practical exertions requiring (like a harp) a 
certain attuning, and a certain degree of practiſed and applied har- 
mony, before they can attain to the being active, influencing, moral 
motives; the inferior and partial, the animal motives, aſſume a ruling 
lead, and (apart theſe ſuperior powers) continue to act as the whole and 
ſole ſprings, and operate to the giving motion and direction to the 
whole. Theſe, in their nature, being but parts of that whole, acting at 
the inſtant directly, on their own principle alone, with a force and in 
a direction which hath no reference to combination, ſuited to a compo- 
ſite whole, muſt (as they do) act partially and in extremes; mult act on 
elective attractions and repulſions, (commonly ſtiled the concupiſcible 
and iraſcible) falſe with reſpect to the whole, and devious from the end, 
which although they deſire, they are yet wrongly directed to. For if 
the objects, either from the real or deranged ſtate of man, or from 
the natural or deranged ſtate in which he hath placed himſelf, or 


r 


* We here refer to what we ſhall hereafter ſtate from the phœnomena. 


+ « Hæc perinde ſunt ut illius eſt animus, qui ea poſſidit. 
“A ui uti ſcit ei bona: Illi qui non utitur rectè, mala. | 
TERENTII Eautonti. act. i. ſc. 2. 
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is placed, are miſapplied in their life; or if the motives operate with 
a degree of defire,} which the object when attained cannot ſatisfy; or 
if the object be ſuch in its own nature as can produce only partial 
or imaginary, not real good; or if the violence of any one paſſion, at- 
tractive or repellent, entirely engroſſes the action of the whole, ſo that 
that whole is deprived of all action with reſpect to the objects of 
other paſſions, equally natural and neceſſary; ſo that they cannot 
be had or enjoyed in the time, form, or quantity required: — 
that being which 1s endowed with theſe capacities and powers, and 
who thus acts at the time ſolely on the principle of each motive, without 
moral reference to the whole, muſt find the parts of its nature in diſ- 

traction, tumult, and ſelf-obſtruction; and its whole eſſentially miſe- 
rable. All this, though it be poſſible in nature that it might be other- 
wiſe, is the ordinary conſequence and effect of actin g from natural 
principle of the animal capacities and powers (inferior parts) inſtead of - 
being guided by character, eſtabliſhed on a balanced center of the whole; 
formed by a combination of all the powers which conſtitute it, and 
moving with a one compoſite momentum, and 1n a one direction deri- 
ving from ſuch combination of the whole. The very derangements and 
deviations of the animal (for here we ſpeak of man only in his animal ca- 
pacities and powers) connected with theſe their conſequences, ſhew how- 
ever, that theſe ſeveral capacities and powers, which in their reſpective 
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" EP Nec ſitienter quid expetens ardeat deſiderio, nec alacritate futili geſtiens deliqueſcat. 
CicERo Tuſc. lib. iv. §. 17. 
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principle are ſo various, and which (each acting directly and folely on its 
ovyn principle) occaſion ſuch diſtraction and ſelf-obſtruftion inhis nature, 
may yet, by reference to a whole, not by themſelves, but by ſomething 
which holds a reference to a whole, be ſo combined as to ſuit the 
ſyſtem of which they are parts. They ſhew that as there is a wrong, 
ſo there is a right ſtate of man even in his animal powers, a wrong as 
well as a right line of direction in his progreſſive exiſtence; that there 
muſt be ſome one common center of action, ſome one compoſite line of 
motion, to which all theſe powers muſt have reference, and in which they 
muſt all have a certain ſubordinate coincidence on a balance of the whole. 
Juſt as we have ſeen above, in conſidering the progreſſion of man with 
reſpe& to his limbs, that there muſt be, amongſt the acting and reacting 
muſcles, a correſponding combination of force and motion, on ſome 
fixt balance of the whole, to enable man to act as a one compoſite ma- 
chine; ſo here, howſoever the emotions and impulſe of any one animal 
capacity may 1n its power be protruded or attracted into motion on its 
own ſpecial principle; however ſtrongly forcing, or ſeducingly attrac- 
tive the partial motive, yet there muſt be, on reference to others, a re- 
ſtraint on the operation, and ſome other put in action to balance it, ſo 


as to produce a combined force, a compoſite motion. Man learns, from 
what he experiments in himſelf, not only that he muſt,* but how he 


tm 


« Ponderibus moduliſque ſuis ratio utitur *?*? Ho. lib. i. fat. iii. v. 77. 
« Metiri ſe quemque ſuo modulo ac pede verum eſt.” Id. epiſt. vii. 
« Sed veræ numeroſque modoſque ediſcere vitæ.“ A Hb. I. ep. 2. 


muſt 
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muſt arrange theſe powers amongſt themſelves, in ſuch proportioned 
force, ſuch meaſured velocity, in ſuch compoſite modes of direction, and 
on ſuch a module and ſcale of compoſition, that the order of the whole 
may be preſerved; while the parts co-operate to that co-exiſtence of all 
the powers and properties which conſtitute his true nature, his good. 
Thus we ſee alſo in theſe animal powers, that man is framed to ad- 
vance in the right progreſſion of his exiſtence, by a training diſcipline, 
under the influence and guidance of ſomething that has a reference to 
its whole; not to act on principle which is partial, fallible, and devious. 
We have herein conſidered the nature of man, and his ſtate, 
only as connected with external things amidſt which he is placed by 
ſimple attractions and repulſions of pleaſure and pain, and of their 
modes the paſſions; merely animal motives in their principle. When 
we inveſtigate more intimately into thoſe higher principles of pleaſure 
and pain, operating between the mind of man and objects of harmony, 
beauty, order, truth, and good; of diſcord, deformity, diſorder, and 
derangement, falſhood and bad, it will appear, if we reaſon from the 
phenomena, not e cauſalite cauſe, that our mind is in accord or attu- 
ned to the one, and feels a revolt in diſcord from the impreſſions of the 
other, whether in the internal or external ſenſe. This harmonick ca- 
pacity in the mind is innate in the frame and conſtitution of it, as a 
capacity of feeling pleaſure or pain is in the ſenſes. The objects that give 
the impreſſion, and cauſe the perception, come through ſenſation and reſt 
in reflexion. This capacity is no otherwiſe in the mind, than harmony 


- in a harp properly ſtrung and attuned. Having thus guarded myſelf 
Cc from 
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from imputation of maintaining any propoſition that ſuppoſes innate 
ideas, I will venture to call this a moral inſtinct.æx Animals are ſaid to have 
an inſtinct toward naturals; ſo man may thus be ſaid to have this inſtinct 
towards morals. As the natural inſtinct is not incompatible with the 
ſpontaneity of the animal, ſo is not this moral inſtinct inconſiſtent with 
the ſpontaneity of man. Of this ſpontaneity we have ſpoken above, as 
of a fact in the phenomena; for the evidence of this moral inſtinct 
we can only refer to the fact, that man hath, as of the other, the con- 
ſcious feel of it. : 
We 


— naw . a — — ect 
— 


* have not acuteneſs ſufficient to diſcern the difference between that inſtinct in the animal, 
operating towards naturals, and the inſtinct in man, as it operates toward morals. The one is 
an inſtinct as well as the other. It is not by any operation depending on myſelf that my mind 
is affected with a pleaſing or unpleaſing perception by certain ſounds, by certain proportions of 
forms and movements, by order, beauty, and harmony, right and good, or their contrary. The 
inſtinct in the animal may be wrought into the mechaniſm of his body; yet it neither takes 


away his ſpontaneity, nor renders him incapable of acting under the guidance of ſome principle 


diſtinct from this inſtinct. This our moral inſtin& may be wrought into the frame and con- 
ſtitution of my mind, (be that what it may) yet doth not ſuperſede the ſelf- movement of my 
free-will, which I perceive as a phœnomenon directly and immediately. | 

In order to attach a regard in man towards brutes, which may raiſe their eſtimation in our 
mind, and may tend to recommend them to the feelings of our moral inſtinct, Jam willing to 
ſtate them as not deſtitute of ſome moral inſtinct alſo, ſomewhat analogous to the nature of 
our own. None but thoſe priori-philoſophers who reaſon downwards from theory, and regard 
not fact in the phœnomena, ſuch as once thought brutes to be machines, and fill cleave to 


that idea, can deny the exiſtence of ſemerohat moral in brutes. Love as well as fear; a deſire of 


making a merit by obedience and chearful ſervice; friendſhip and faithfulneſs; a ſenſe of be- 
| | | nefits, 


( ws } 


We have a ſenſe of ſounds; of ſome which, being accordant to our 
nature, give an impreſſion of pleaſure; of others which, being diſcord- 
ant and grating, revolt us. This attractive pleaſure acts with yet more 
energetick power, and penetrates to the mind, when theſe ſounds com- 
| bined take certain degrees of tone and proportions of time in move- 
ment, and become melody and harmony. Who will ſay of man 


« That he hath not muſick in his ſoul, 
„And is not touch'd with concord of {weet ſounds? 


A ſimilar internal ſenſe of pleaſure ariſes to the mind, when the har- 
mony of order, in juſt proportions of form or proportionable meaſured 
movements, are preſented to it. . DON. 

Man is ſo formed in ſymphony with, ſo attuned to, the general ſcale 
of nature, that in his own particular nature he is differently affected on 
the impreſſions of objects, as they are accordant to or diſcordant from 


nefits, and a grateful practical remembrance of them; a memory, practical alſo to revenge; a 
diſtinguiſhing ſenſe of right and wrong treatment; may I be permitted to put ſin here a ſenſe 
of ſhame, (I can perſuade myſelf I have ſeen it in animals, others may doubt it) and an appa- 
rent looking to approbation ? attentive obſervance to learn what one would require of them, 
and an enduring patience in doing it. The anxious watchful care of the dog or the horſe for 
his maſter, when they perceive (as they do diſtinctly) that the human brute, when drunken, is 
not capable of taking care of himſelf, With what patience under ill treatment, and with 
what addreſs will the good-natured horſe carry ſafe home the wretch who can ſcarce fit upon his 
back. In ſhort, good and bad humour, good and bad nature, I will venture to add virtue and 
vice, according to their ſphere of action, are all apparent phenomena in the nature of animals. 
This every man, whoſe obſervation follows his common ſenſe, will ſee, and which none but a 
philoſopher will or can deny. hes 

the 
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the right order and harmony of his own ſyſtem, as well as the external 


ſyſtem in which he is placed. 

Thoſe ſenſations which ariſe from the ſimple impreſſions made on us 
by objects ſuffering pain and diſtreſs, by objects cauſing miſery and evil, 
may be called natural, becauſe they are the immediate reſult of the 
conſtitution of our nature; but having reference to à ſcale or rule, in the 
order of things, they are properly diſtinguiſhed as moral. Theſe moral 
ſenſations, as well as thoſe of mere ideas of intellect, have their modes 
ſimple and mixed, and expand in their progreſſion into various combi- 
nations both of aſſociation and ſyſtem. | 

The complacency which we fee] towards the object whence we re- 
ceive pleaſure and good, 1s natural. Gratitude 1s a mixed mode of this; 
we feel, as a natural ſenſation, revolt againſt the object which gives us 
pain, or produceth evil to us; reſentment and revenge are mixed modes 
of this. | 

The ſenſation which affects us in perceiving the pain or diſtreſs of 
our fellow-creatures 

| « Beguiles us of our tears,” | 

which are the immediate reſult of a natural ſenſation. It is hence 
that man | | fon 

“ hath a tear for pity, and a hand 

« Open as day to melting charity.“ | 
The ſenſation which affects us with revolt againſt the object cauſing ſuch 
miſery and evil, makes our blood boil in our veins, equally the reſult of nature. 
Thoſe who ſee that the moſt ferocious animals are naturally at peace 


with 


C 9 I 


with their ſpecies, and that the gregarious are, by ſome unexplained 
power of nature, drawn together in herds, flocks, and ſhoals, and who 
allow that this is natural, muſt ſee that a ſimilar attraction (the animal | 
one of the ſexes is not here meant) draws the human ſpecies together ; 
that fellow-feeling is a ſimple mode of this ſenſe; that friendſhip and 
love is a more complex and mixed one. They muſt ſee that as this 
ſtream, flowing from this natural ſource, expands itſelf to the kind, and 
to all creatures, it becomes and operates as univerſal benevolence. 
As thus to the fact of the ſomple ſenſations and re- actions of the moral 
inflindt and its modes, ſo a {till more ſtrongly excited perception operates 
in the mind with an accordant pleaſure in one caſe, and with a diſcord- 
ant revolt in the other, when the combined harmony of beauty, truth, 
virtue, and the honeſt of things, or the diſcord and deformity of the 
falſe, evil, and diſhoneſt of things, come to its internal ſenſe. 
Such is the fact and the ſtate of this capacity as to its principle; yet, 
like every other capacity with which man is endowed, it opens in its 
firſt advance but in faint perceptions, and comes ſlowly forward to its 
| right 


* Upon the queſtion raiſed as to the exiſtence of a moral ſenſe in man, thoſe who aſſert it, 
reaſon from the phenomena in the fact; thoſe who deny it, allow the fact; but from an aſ- 
ſumption of greater wiſdom and penetration, and of ſeeing farther into a milſtane than the 
common eye can, explain away the phenomena, by deriving ſuch appearances of a moral ſenſe, 
from imitation, education, aſſociations, authority parental, civil, and religious. They at 
the ſame time adduce the acquired falſe maxims and falſe moral principles and habits, which are 
the deviations from this, as proofs againſt its exiſtence in its right nature; every error and 
falſhood might, with equal juſtneſs of reaſoning, be adduced againſt the exiſtence of truth in 
nature, 
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right ſenſe; requires much application of attentive liſtening to, and 
much in experimental inſtitution, under repeated correction of thoſe 
experiments. If operating by principle only, (I mean the principle of 
1ts feeling only, without reference to reaſon, and a general arrangement 

| i | of 
— DDD — — — — — — —————jFc.u ———_——_—_——_r- 


nature. Such arguments deſerve no anſwer, but in the ſchools where they ariſe, and are the 
proper weapons of ſcholaſtick polemicks. 

Thoſe who ſay that there are no innate maxims, no inſtinctive moral propoſitions, 8 
upon our mind, ſay true; but when they ſay, becauſe there are none ſuch in particular ſelf. per- 
ception in the mind, that there cannot be moral feeling, harmonizing and attuned to the ſcale 
and in the key of nature, do not underſtand the ſubject which they aſſume to object to, and 
give judgment upon. 

Unleſs an harp were in its conſtruction ſo formed, and its cords ſo tuned to the ſcale of ge- 
neral harmony, as to be capable of giving forth actual melody in particular tunes, none ſuch 
could be drawn from it; the capacity of harmony, but not the particular power in act, is in the 
harp. The particular tunes are clicited from the harp by the application of movements to thoſe 
chords, whoſe vibrations give conſonance of ſound, in meaſured intervals of ſucceſſion ; but no 
man of ſcience will ſay that the particular tunes exiſt actually in the harp. 

Thoſe philoſophers who deny the exiſtence of the moral ſenſe, according with the general ſcale 
of order, truth, and right, becauſe particular moral maxims are not innate and inſtinctive in tlie 
mind, may, with the ſame acuteneſs of argument, deny that a harp can be ſaid to be in tune, 
unleſs it be ſet to ſome particular melody and tunes, as chimes are to Lillibullero, or Britons 
Arite hame. The moral ſenſe and feeling lies in the general harmony of the mind, attuned to - 
the ſcale of nature, and is drawn forth into particular moral acts on the application of the 
power which acts. | 

Some moraliſts doubt whether, on the ſuppoſition of the exiſtence of a moral ſenſe, it is 
of itſelf a ſufficient principle, and be guarded with ſufficient ſanction for the practice of truth and 
virtue. It certainly is not upon original principle alone; principle is fallible, and our nature 

devious; 
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of ſyſtem) it may be perverted and deviate; by mixing in a coinci- 
dence with the ſenſual and animal feelings, it may be corrupted; af- 
fected by, and acting amidſt, the perturbation of the paſſions, before it 
hath attained to its right feeling, and hath gained ſtrength equal to 
them, it will be deafened amidſt their uproar, will loſe its right tone, 
be wrought into diſcord within itſelf, and become totally incapable of 
that ſymphony with reaſon and truth to which it was in its original 
formed. Yet it is at the ſame time ſo conſtituted in its capacity, and 
by its progreſſive nature, that it is ſuited to advance in that progreſſion 
on an experimental inſtitution, and a training diſcipline, under refe- 
rence to reaſon, truth, and right, ſo as to be wrought to character founded 


on habit. 


devious; and we ſee what deviations, perverſions, and even corruption, take place during our 
animal progreſſion, and what perverſion this ſenſe is liable to and ſuffers. Strong as the tempta- 
tions, ſeductions, and obſtructions are, the right moral culture and diſcipline will find it neceſſary 
to call in the aid of every external motive which can be ſuperadded to counterbalance theſe; but 
ſuperadded rewards and puniſhments neither create right and wrong, nor can change them when 
exiſting. "Thoſe, however, who underſtand the nature of this moral ſenſe, and attend to the 
progreſs of it, rightly conducted, ſee that in the procels of its right culture, reference to a future 
ſtage of exiſtence becomes neceſſary to explain the preſent, as part of a progreſſive ſyſtem of 
exiſtence, in which we are advancing; and to the knowledge of which, the moral ſenſe, as it 
informs us of the truth and rectitude of things, combined with reafon, directly leads, as well as 
to the moſt ſublime conceptions of the Supreme Being and his moral government. | | 


+ Natura parvulos nobis igniculos dedit, quos celeriter malis moribus, opinionibuſque de- 


« pravatis, fic reſtinguimus, ut nuſquam naturz lumen appareat.“ 


Cic. Tuſc. lib, ii. 5. 27. 
We 
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We have ſeen how perceptions of the ſimple impreſſions on the ſenſes 
are improved in their diſcernment, by application of attention; how 
they are corrected by judgment on experience; how they attain to an 
habitual preciſion on practice. As the eye of an inſtrument-maker, by 
energy of attention, and by trained practice in the diviſion of lines and 
angles; as the eye of a practitioner in perſpective; as the eye of the 
aſtronomical and microſcopick obſerver; as the ear of the muſician by 
energy in cloſe attentive obſervation, and by reiterated application of it 
in practice, doth acquire a preciſion of perception in particular, and a 
prompt judgment in reference to a whole, which principle will not give: 
as in the more complex and mixed perceptions of order, harmony, 
and beauty, the architect, the ſtatuary, the painter, will, from habit in 
trained practice, ſee at one caſt of their eye, the right arrangements and 
proportions of order; and, by reflex contemplation of ſuch, will acquire 
an internal perception of ideal beauty more perfect than exiſts in any 
natural model; fo this moral ſenſe, by a cloſe and intenſe obſervation 
of, and (if I may uſe the expreſlion) a liſtening to its ſimple, pure, and 
unmixed ſenſations; by reiterated reference of the perceptions of them 
to the general order of man's nature, combined with the nature of the 
external world, as a ſyſtem, will not only find itſelf in accord with the 
right order and truth of that ſyſtem,* but become gradually more ex- 


— == 
* „ Sensère quid mens rite, quid indoles 
„ Nutrita fauſtis ſub penetralibus 
“ Poſſet 
« Doctrina ſed vim promovet inſitam 
« Rectique cultus pectora roberant.“ HoRAT. lib. ii. ode 4. 
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tenſive in its capacity, and by repeated exertion, when coming forward as 
an active motive, more and more ftrengthened in its efficiency. As the 
ſtatuary+ and the painter, by conſtant meditation of the canon of beauty, 
form their taſte; ſo here the true philoſopher, by conſtant meditation of the 


order, beauty, rectitude, and truth of nature, whilſt he improves his taſte, 


will advance, rectify, elevate, and animate this his moral principle; whilſt 
with moral taſte and cultured ſenſe he views in the effets uniform wiſ- 
dom and univerſal benevolence, he will be led up m his fpirit to that 
principle in the cauſe which extends to all and pervades all, not only with 
its preſence, but with the energy of its infinite power and goodneſs. He 
will not, like the artiſt, follow an ideal model, but his mind will ſee and 
feel in the Supreme Cauſe that Sovereign Good, whence flows order and 
beauty, rectitude, and truth. Whilſt he contemplates and adores this 


one Supreme Good, and feels, as he cannot but feel, himſelf in the irre- 


moveable preſence of the One Infinite, he will not only adore, but be 
inſpired with a divine energy of love towards it; and will feel a con- 
ſtant deſire riſing in his mind, not only of acting in conformity to it, 
but an humble anxious fear of acting contrary to this all- perfect model. 
This will be by culture and practice wrought into his ſpirit as an anima- 


ting principle of the ſublimeſt morality, grounded on the ſureſt baſis, 


and influenced by the ſtrongeſt ſanctions.* 


+ © Ut de pictore, ſculptore, fictore, niſi artifex judicare, ita niſi ſapiens non poteſt perſpicere 
« ſapientem.“ | Primi Epiſt. 

* The text hath herein reference to an exalted ſtate of moral culture, not to the ordinary 
character of mankind; and therefore doth not refer to thoſe adventitious fantions of rewards 
and puniſhments, which a training Providence, even in the preſent ſtate of our exiſtence, employs 
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Thus we ſee that this moral ſenſe, conſonant as it is to our own 


nature, and to the order, rectitude, and truth of things; ſtrong as it is 


capable of being in its operation, is yet (as not ſuperſeding liberty with 
a mechanical cauſe) fallible and devious; and that its right progreſs can 
be conducted, and its right ſtate attained to and ſecured only by proba- 
tionary experience, correction, and moral culture, ſo as to be wrought 
by habit to practical character. For principle alone, although it be poſ- 
ſible that it may, does not in fact attain to it or if it did, is not ſure 
of continuing in that ſtate: and on the other hand, we ſez to what an 
extent and energy of moral practice it may be trained by ſuch culture. 
Such is the nature of this, like every other capacity and power of man. 
As this capacity, when it comes forward into power, can only move 
in its advance, and act in combination with the intellectual powers, we 
muſt examine theſe in their progreſſion alſo; in their natural and ne- 
ceſſary experimental inſtitution, in the probation they muſt undergo, 
in the correction of their aberrations, and in their training by culture 
and diſcipline, ſo as that their character may be formed on habit and 
not truſted to principle alone. 
Perception, the firſt act of the mind, finds it neceſſary to receive even 
the moſt ſimple impreſſions of the ſenſes which preſent themſelves to it 
with cautious experience, and frequently to correct them by judgment, in 


— — 


— — 


as a countera ting balance againſt thoſe ſeductions, temptations, perverſions, and obſtructions, 

which would be otherwiſe irrefiſible and unſurmountable by man in his ordinary progreſſion; 
* : ; e . 1 = * 2 21 

which ſan ions we are taught, as well by analogy as on authority, to believe wil be employed 


in every ſucceeding ſtage of our progreſſive exitence. 
| order 


E 


order to its receiving exact objective ideas of the objects which act 
upon them“ It finds a cloſe energy of attention neceſſary, in order to 
attain to a preciſion in marking and diſcerning theſe objective ideas; and 
that this is to be acquired only by practice and exerciſe, both in the 
operations of the mechanical organs, and in the acting of the mind. 
When the mind advances to the receiving or forming, to the compa- 
ring and combining, to the abſtracting and ſorting into claſſes and ſorts 
the more complex ideas; it can, in its progreſſion, advance but ſlowly, 
and with forbearing patience, as experience ſtep by ſtep, fixed on fact, 
and on its own operations, leads the way. For if this power truſts 
itſelf to imagination, it will form ſuch viſions and erring fancies as never 
did nor ever could exiſt; and ſuch as, if acted upon, would be found to 
contravene and to be contravened by fact, and obſtructed by nature. 
Reſtraint, correction, and training of this power, is abſolutely neceſſary 
to the right progreſs of the human mind; and yet this power, in its 
principle, is that activity of invention, that ſagacity which, analyzing 
the co-exiſtencies of things, and the combinations of propoſitions in 
truth, traces the intermediate ſteps in reaſoning which lead to 
knowledge. 
Without memory, active as well as paſſive, all information can be but 
local and momentary, unconnected and ſtationary, without combina- 


et 


* The reader is defired to refer back to what has been already ſtated; that the impreſſions 
are but mechanick effects on paſſive mechaniſm, and that perception is an act of the mind, 


meeting the impreſſion, and receiving it into intellect converted into a living perception. 
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tion or extended progreſs. It would be trifling to ſtate that, or to 
explain how, this 1s a capacity, the activity and energy of which de- 
pends entirely on exerciſe, training, and exerted and continued practice, 
wrought into habit.* It may not, however, be amiſs to mark, as a 
proof of this, that there are, according as training has been exerted, 
different powers of memory. Some men have a memory of words, 
others of things; ſome a mechanical memory of dates and names; 
others of operations, reaſoning, and truths; others have a topical me- 
mory of places and poſitions, under which comes order and forms. 

We ſee thus, that the capacity or power of reaſoning, as it depends 
on theſe component and aiding powers, muſt open gradually, and ad- 
vance progreſſively. Indeed, reaſon itſelf is a progreſſive motion of the 
mind; it is not compleat in the firſt inſtant, nor can it advance to any 
degree of perfection but by a trying and proving of its powers, on rei- 
terated experiment, and correction in training. The mind can only by 
an energy of attention and exerciſed diſcernment, acquire clear and diſ- 
tinct ideas. Repeated acts of reflexion can alone fix theſe in the paſ- 
ſive memory; and it is by reiterated exerciſe of the active memory that 
man can form it to that promptitude, that almoſt mechanical habit, of 
coming forward in reaſoning, on which alone its progreſs depends: for it 


* At memoria minuitur niũ eam exerceas, aut {i ſis naturà tardior.“ 


CicERo de Senect. F. 7. 


+ © Heabuit divinam quandam memoriam rerum Lucullus; verborum majorem Hortenſius.“ 
M. T. Cic. Lucul. F. I. 
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is onl y from habitual knowledge of truths already diſcovered, and a promp- 
titude of memory, bringing forward the truths it is in poſſeſſion of, that 
any practical inveſtigation can be carried on to further diſcoveries, or any 
theorem be demonſtrated in all its collateral relations and conſequences. 
It is not only neceſſary to have the foundation of knowledge, but there 
muſt be a ready habit in reaſoning, a promptitude of habitual knowledge, 
to come forward to application. For without an apt and applicable 
ſagacity in combining ſuch habitual knowledge as media in proof, the 
mind would make little or no way in inveſtigation of truths to be diſ- 
covered. Or if a chain of ſynthetick reaſoning, in the combination of 
which the cleareſt demonſtration was contained, be preſented to a mind 
not trained to preciſe diſcernment, to a readineſs in comparing the 
agreement or diſagreement of ideas, and not having an applicable me- 
mory of habitual knowledge, ſuch mind would be at a loſs how to pro- 
ceed, and would make but ſlow and bungling work in following the 
demonſtration. But this is not all:—Such are the difficulties which 
occur in direct reaſoning, ſuch are the many devious paths with which 
the line of truth is entangled, that it is not only neceffary, but we feel 
it neceſſary, in the progreſs of our reaſoning, frequently to retrace back 

our ſteps, to correct our errors, and to recommence and rectify our pro- - 
ceſs. Hence the corrective line of demonſtration, technically called the 
reductio ad abſurdum, is uſed as one of the beſt rules of reaſoning. Cor- 
rection, therefore, of this ſuperior power (as well as of every other in 
the human being) is part of that training and diſcipline which the 
action of ſuch power, whatever its principle may be, is framed for and 


requires. 
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Notwithſtanding all theſe difficulties under which reaſon advances; 
notwithſtanding the obſtructions it encounters in its way; notwith- 
ſtanding all the perverſions and ſeductions it is liable to from confuſed 
ideas and deformed truths, from partial and deceiving impreſſions made 
on it by the animal appetites and affections, by the paſſions ſtrength- 
ened by habit: yet, while it proceeds by ſteps flow in moving and cau- 
tiouſly placed, as experience alone directs in fact, and as the intuitive 
links of demonſtration lead in truth; it not only advances in its pro- 
greſs in ſpight of theſe, but uſing them as occaſions to prove its powers, 
to correct the very errors they may produce; uſing them as means to 
keep up a continued attention and energy in training exerciſe, it ad- 
vances, not barely to intelligence, but to a controuling and conducting 
power; and is wrought to every extent of information, and ſtrength- 
ened in every habit of uſe, which is wanted to lead and direct us amidſt 

the preſent ſtate of things. | 
I do not here refer to the highly trained and ſublime intelligence in 
ſcience. For, although the power of human reaſon is capable of aſ- 
cending to combinations of truths, extended beyond the ſcope of 
human application in common life, in the preſent ſtate of their exiſt- 
ence; yet theſe are neither neceſſary nor required, as principles or rules 
ot our conduct, amidſt the nature of things with which our preſent. 
exiſtence and immediate temporary happineſs is connected. Much leſs 
ſcience and knowledge than man is capable of attaining to, is required, 
and much leſs will do. Experience tells us that it is not the learned 


and ſcientifick men who are the beſt, or the moſt happy. The man of 
| plain, 


[ 7 5 


plain, ſober, practical ſenſe, trained to an uniform habit of character, is 
generally ſeen as beſt ſuited to the preſent ſtate of things, ſo the hap- 
pieſt; and generally found to be the beſt man. How unphiloſophically 


and how unjuſtly then does Philo, the ſceptick, in Mr. Humz's Dia- 


logues on Natural Religion, complain that the Author of Nature, 
like a rigid maſter, has afforded to man little more powers and endow- 
« ments than what are ſtrictly ſufficient to ſupply his neceſſities; and 
ce hath beſtowed even theſe with a ſparing hand, and rather puniſhes 
« him for his deficiency, than rewards him for his attainments.” It 
would have been more conſonant to truth to have ſtated, which is fact, 
that man hath capacities not only in his reaſoning powers, but in every 
other which he is endowed with, which, by training exerciſe and cul- 
ture, have a tendency to extend in their capability, and to be wrought 
to exertions beyond any apparent uſe or application in the preſent ſtage 
of being. It would have been more philoſophical to have pointed out 
at leaſt the probability, in the language of a ſceptick, that ſuch powers 
have a more extenſive and further reference. 

After this diſquiſition in detail, which, I dare ſay, will appear to ſome 
faſtidious readers, tedious, and perhaps to others trivial, but which yet 
it was neceſſary thus to ſtate; one may, without talking at random, and 
in vague generals, conclude on proof what we had ſtated in theorem = 
that every capacity and power of man's being, not only thoſe which 
are parts of him as a machine, but the animal, the intellectual, the 
moral, howſoever each may have in the frame of its nature a principle 
on which its particular operation might come forward, requires exer- 

tion 
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tion by practice and a training diſcipline, forming habit. If each be 
left to operate ſolely on its particular principle, every movement will be 
partial, every act a derangement ; whereas each power, being but a part 
of a compounded whole, ſhould obſerve a compoſite movement in its 
progreſſion, and act with reference to that whole as a ſyſtem. Now 
man is ſo formed in his intellectual ſenſe, and in the reaſoning power, 
that as the intellectual part of his nature opens and commences its pro- 
greſſion, it is capable of taking up this reference, and of aſſuming the 
direction, controul, combination and command over the inferior, partial, 
animal powers, ſo as to balance and unite their operations into a one 
common movement and action, which may go to the whole of his own 
internal ſyſtem; and to the order, rectitude, and truth of the external 
ſyſtem in which he exiſts. This reference is an act of reaſoning; this 
conforming is a moral movement; and it is this preciſely which conſti- 
tutes man a moral being. 

Man is, as I have aſſerted, capable of this in the principle of his na- 
ture; but he cannot in act and deed carry this capacity into power, 
until he hath attained: in a certain degree to a ſelf-knowledge, and 
until he hath acquired a ſelf-government going over all his powers, 
combined in a one compoſite whole. 

Juſt as we learn and perform every common action of the mechanical 
part of our being, as walking, talking, writing, playing on any muſical 
inſtrument, and every other mechanical operation; as all theſe are learnt 
by flow experience, by continued practice, and by regulated diſcipline, 
training to habit: ſo nothing but experience in the probation, and a 

continued 
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continued exerciſe in practice, can give to man a juſt information of 


the direct and relative powers of his various moral and intellectual 
capacities, It is on experience alone, ſo operating, that he can attain 
to a moral knowledge of himſelf in his own internal ſyſtem; it is from 


this alone that he can know and feel his own ſcale of being, both 


within himſelf, and with reference to the ſcale and relations of things of 


the external ſyſtem. : | 
This moral ſelf-knowledge reſts not in mere mental information; 
it goes to a conſcious and habitual feel, coming into operation as a 


moving and active principle of ſelf-government. 


We muſt here then examine from the phenomena in the actual caſe; 


not reaſon from, or ſtate by any theories, what theſe ruling moral prin- 
ciples have to do in acquiring and actuating this command of ſelf- 
government. 
If the Supreme Firſt Cauſe had ſo framed us that our moral ſenſe had 
been ſuch an inſtinct that it could not have been corrupted, deadened, or 
extinguiſhed, but was, as in principle mechanically decided, ſo in its 
power efficiently operative;* if this Cauſe had ſo framed our intellectual 
capacities, that we could, on the immediate application of them, ſee 
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Quad ſi tales nos natura genuiſſet ut eam ipſam intueri et perſpicere, eademq; optima 
< duce, curſum vitæ conficere poſſemus; haud erat ſane quod quiſquam rationem et doctrinam 
< requireret; nunc parvulos nobis igniculos dedit, quos celeriter malis moribus, opinionibuſq; 
A depravatis, fic reſtinguimus, ut nuſquam nature lumen appareat.”” | 
Cie. Tus Quart, lib. iii. f. 1. 
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truth and right, and had ſo given them power that they could immedi- 
ately aſſume the command of ſelf-government, and exert their arranging 
influence on thoſe relations of things, with which our being is con- 
nected: Under ſuch decided principles, if they were mechanically effici- 
ent, we ſhould indeed have been moved and directed infallibly, but we 
ſhould then ceaſe to be either free or a moral being. If moral rectitude 
had been given to us as any of our mechanical powers are, ſuch recti- 
tude would not have been moral; on the other hand, if this principle 
were not ſo decided, as by an efficient external cauſe, it would be fallible, 
and our nature might be devious, which in the event and fact is the caſe. 
Inſtead of our reaſon being trained in its progreſſive advance to right 


information and operation; inſtead of the moral ſenſe (really capable 


of harmony) being attuned by culture to the key of nature; our ſenſual 
feelings, our animal appetites and affections, and our paſſions formed 
on theſe, coming into operation and influence, before we begin to reflect 
and act on reaſon; we contract partial habits, a falſe bias, and are 
wrought by thoſe into devious character, compounded of errors and 
vices. Volition, the mean while, a capacity impatient under inacti- 
vity, and prompt to act for mere acting's ſake, making its own ſponta- 
neity and act its object, takes a decided courſe of falſe elections, con- 
nected with objects contrary both to man's own nature and the nature 
of things. The human ſyſtem becomes ſo deranged, that inſtead of any 
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* « Virtutem autem nemo unquam acceptam a Deo retulit; nimirum recte; propter vir- 
ee tutem enim jure laudamur, et in virtute rectè gloriamur: quod non contingeret ſi id donum 
43 Deo, non a nobis haberemus.“ Cic. de Nat. Deorum, lib. iii. §. 36. 
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conſpiring: harmony of the parts, inſtead of any one compoſite combi- 
nation of its powers, all is diſcord and ſelf- obſtruction: It becomes inca- 
pable of receiving, were there any ruling power prepared to give ſuch, 
any one uniform direction ſuited to the whole of its nature. But the 
moral capacities themſelves are not only, like the reſt, progreſſive in the 
advance of their powers, but come forward, in the gradation of the 
human capacities, later than the others. Theſe powers have firſt their 
own right progreſſion to direct, and, as we have ſeen, require probation 
of experiment, and practice in training. It is only from repeated ex- 
ertions made on corrected experience, and a conſtant exerciſe of its beſt 
energies in training, that reaſon will acquire a ready aptneſs and promp- 
titude to come forward into action; that it will attain to that firmneſs 
and activity which may eſtabliſh its reſtraining, correcting, guiding, 
and governing power; it muſt itſelf be trained by practice and diſci- 
pline, ſo as to act with an aſſured momentum, in a decided direction, 
and with efficiency. | | 

The moral ſenſe alſo, although inherent in man as harmony is in an 
harp rightly conſtructed and ſtrung, muſt yet be proved and trained by 
repeated tuning; it mult be liſtened to with a cloſe and ſtudious appli- 
cation of its tones to order, right, and truth, in practice, before it can 
become a conſpiring. aid to reaſon. But neither reaſon, nor the moral 
ſenſe, nor both combined, can produce a moral influence, where the ſyſ- 
tem itſelf is in diſorder, and out of tune, and incapable of receiving 
thoſe regulated and conſpiring movements which are conform to the 


harmony of right and truth. Man will find, that before he can apply 
E e 2 this 
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this guiding and ruling principle to the actuating of this ſelf-govern- 
ment, he muſt reſtore himſelf, the object of it, to a ſtate capable of re- 
ceiving its operations, and of acting under them. Although his natural 
ſyſtem, like a harp, was framed in its mechaniſm, and in all its capa- 
cities, for harmony, yet unleſs it be tuned, it could produce no muſick. 
As the earth,* although it hath in its fertility all the capacities of ve- 
getation, yet unleſs it were cleared of every noxious choaking weed, 
and tilled to a condition to receive and nurture the true ſeed, the due 
vegetation, to profitable produce, could not take place, or have effect. 
Thus man hath a difficult train of corrective culture, f a laborious 
courſe of diſcipline, to perform before the intellectual and moral pow- 
ers can have their influence, ſo as to actuate an uniform ſelf-govern- 
ment. He muſt corre& the ground of his information both in ideas 


and feeling; he muſt call back his ideas from viſion to fact, from con- 


fuſion and obſcurity to order and truth; he muſt regulate the ſtate and 
temper of his feelings, as to the effect which external objects have, or 
ſhould have, on them; he muſt prove the operation of his affections 


— — 
— — 


* « Ut ager, quamvis fertilis, ſine cultura, fructuoſus eſſe non poteſt; ſic ſine doctrinà ani- 
mus, cultura autem animi philoſophia eſt; hzc extrahit vitia radicilis, et præparat animos 
« ad ſalus accipiendos.“ Cic. Tuſc. Quæſt. lib. ii. §. 5. 


+ © — ——— denique teipſum 
cc Concute, num quæ vitiorum inſeverit olim 
ce Natura, aut etiam conſuetudo mala, namque 


<« Neglectis urenda filix innaſcitur agris. ? Honk Ar. Sat. 3, 


ͤäCertemus ſpinas animone ego fortiùs, an tu 
« Evellas agro.“ Epiſt. lib. i. ep. 14. 
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when they act as cauſes; he muſt reform his opinions, and recall his 
falſe elections; he muſt rectify the balance of his character from the 
falſe bias which partial habits and an unharmonized ſtate of the paſ- 
ſions have created, and reſtore it to its true equilibrium; ſo that when 
reaſon and the moral ſenſe act upon 1t, they may operate on a true cen- 
ter of motion, with ſuch force and in ſuch direction as ſhall give a ge- 
neral courſe to the whole in the line of right and truth.* 

+ It need not here be obſerved what trials and probation, what conten- 
tion of corrective reſtraint and reform, (contentione animi refiſtendam eft ) 
what enduring exerciſe in training diſcipline, muſt without remiſſion be 
continued, not only to attain to this practical rectitudeof character, 
but to preſerve it in an habitual energy of mind. As this intellectual and 
moral progreſſion advances, the paſſive feelings will be leſs and leſs pe- 
netrable to ſenſual impreſſions, and the animal affections gradually 
weakened and loſe their force; while the intellectual powers, reaſon, and 
the moral ſenſe, will continually expand and improve in their capaci- 
ties, and be gradually ſtrengthened in their powers, ſo as to act uni- 
formly, as the ruling governing principle. 

Man thus wrought, by habits of mind and conduct, to decided moral 
character, (ita moratus, ita animo ac vitd conſtitutus. Cic.) will become 
not only potens ſui, will not only retain ſelf-government over the inte- 
rior ſyſtem, but will be in force to carry forth its ſpirit and action to the 


— 
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* Totum igitur in eo eſt, ut tibi imperes.“ Cic. Tuſc. Quæſt. lib. ii. F. 21. 
+ © Natura an ars bonos viros faciat ?” \ SENECA, de Otio Sapientis. 
| external 
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external one of which he 1s part; he will be prepared to meet that con- 
flict which his own derangement and the deranged ſtate and relation of 
things of the world engages him in, and under the obſtructions of 
which he muſt act; he hath not only to reſiſt the terrors and the actual 
inflictions of evil, but the ſeduction and unnerving taint of pleaſure; 
he hath to encounter diſeaſe and pain of body, diſtreſs and affliction of 
mind. This ſelf-government, however, animated by ſuch decided 
active moral character, will ſo meet theſe trials, that man may, and will, 
on the probation which they give to his powers, learn not only to bear 
patiently, but to bear up vigorouſly, againſt the one; alſo to remain 
firm and unmoved, and to perſevere in his courſe unbiaſſed by the other. 
He will, as in a gymnaſium, require an enduring patience, and an active 
energetick fortitude. The courage of fortitude is not a virtue in our 
original nature; our body 1s too feelingly penetrable to pain, our mind 
too ſuſceptible of fears, to actuate this virtue on principle. Reaſon will 
neither have power or force to animate, much leſs to act with it at firſt, 
and in the inſtant; yet by the probation and training which reaſon will 
conduct, under perſevering endurance, and repeated exertions in reſiſt- 
ance, man may be and is actually wrought to a temper and ſpirit of for- 
titude, both paſſive and active. Reaſon acts in forming the character, but 
character is the ſpring which acts at the inſtant. In ſuch manner and 
to ſuch frame 1s our nature wrought by animal and intellectual exertion 
in practice, by meditation, and by uſe, which is ſecond nature. (Tantum 
meditatio, exercitatio, et conſuetudo valet. Cic. Tuſc. Quæſt. I. ii. F. 16.) 
This enduring firmneſs and paſſive fortitude, this active courage, is 
neceſſary to form man to a right ſtate, and adequate to his duty in the 
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world; this, however, depends not upon, nor is to be truſted to, the 
exertion of any principle acting originally in our nature. It is formed 
by cuſtom, and eſtabliſhed on habit, into decided moral character. It need 
not here be obſerved what probation, what conflict, what contention 
both of mind and body, what ſuffering and ſevere diſcipline, man muſt 
and doth go through in this training. Both thoſe who ſucceed in it, 
and thoſe who do not, can bear teſtimony to this truth. * Such, how- 
ever, 1s the nature of the moral creature man; and ſuch; and fo much 
is neceſſary to the right progreſſion of his being. | 

Man, thus in the command of, and able to actuate ſelf-government, 
founded on the ſolid baſis of fortitude both paſſive and active, will, (at 
leaſt may) by meditation on experience of himſelf, by reference to fact 
in the connexions and communion which he hath with men, and in the 
relations which he and all things bear to each other, find by degrees an 
habitual feel of the true and real ſcale of his own being, and of the 
Juſt relative one which he bears to others. He will be in the habit 

© ———— metire ſe quemque ſuo modulo ac pede.” 

If thus he founds his character on the module of his own nature, and 
meaſures every part in execution by this right ſcale, he will feel his own 
baſis firm and fixed on integrity at the center. Confident in himſelf, 
and reſpecting himſelf, in his own due, he will not be jealous in reſpect- 
ing the rights of others; while he uniformly acts as what he himſelf is, 
he will act towards others as what they are; feeling his own defects, he 


— 
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Tibi recto vivere talo 


« Ars dedit.“ PERSIUS, Sat. v. ver. 104. 


ſtill 
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will make allowance for thoſe of his fellow-creatures. He will bear 
and forbear— 
« Sic vita erit, facile omnes perferre ac pati.“ 


He will live in comfort with himſelf, and in peace with all others. 
Knowing exactly what his nature requires, not only to exiſtence, but to 
happineſs; and feeling this ſcale at all times in all things, * will not 
extend his deſires or purſuits 
« Beyond the garb of nature;” 

he will not only poſſeſs, but enjoy, what is his own; he will neither 
grudge, envy, covet, or ſeek to obtain, what is another's. This temper 
and character will give ſource to all the virtues of jus ric, from the 
moſt confined to the moſt enlarged expanſion of its ſpirit throughout all 
the affairs of individual men: and if this ſpirit and character ſhall ever 
enter into the character of publick policy, governments will become 
every thing for which they were formed, and the people will be free 
and happy in its protection. Nations will find that they advance their 
own beſt good by that ſyſtem which promotes, in peace, the welfare of 
their neighbours. Commerce will no longer be an overreaching defraud- 
ing cunning and myſtery; no longer a ſtruggle for unequal profit among 

nations, conducted by reciprocal deprivations ; but a friendly interchange 
of the peculiar bleſſings which Providence hath given reſpectively to each, 


in an expanſion of the enjoyments of all, to the advanced common hap- 


pineſs of all. Invaſions and wars, as no longer the object of ſuch policy, 
will ceaſe; princes will find that ambition only makes miſery to mock 


itſelf; and the people learn that feuds and faction only prevent the eſta- 
bliſhment 
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bliſhment of the object they contend for—jutt equal, and efficient 
government. 

We thus ſee to what a degree and extent of right and good, as well 
in nations as in men, the moral character leads, when founded on, and 
actuated by, this fimple principle. But ſimple as this may ſeem, and 
eaſy as it may appear, ſo that one might, reaſoning @ priori, think 
it would come forward of courſe into action; and would, as natu- 
ral, be the eaſieſt thing in the world for man to obſerve and purſue ;— 
the fact is quite the reverſe. If, inſtead of reaſoning 4 priori, we look 
to, and follow the phenomena in the effect; if we obſerve the ſenſations 
and affections of the animal man, in the very firſt movements of life, 
we find all deriving from ſelf : every appetite tends inward to that ſelf 
as it's centre; and every aſfection acting outward ſees, or rather feels, 
every object as a ſecondary appendage to the ſame centre. To children, 
in their earlieſt infancy, every object which their ſenſes preſent to them 
ſeems to belong to them, and comes with an impreſſion that it ſuits 
them. Hence they graſp at every thing within their reach, and extend 
their uneaſineſs of defire to every thing they ſee beyond it. They reaſon 
not from any ideas of the extent or proportions of their own ſcale, much 
leſs from any rational eſtimate of what is external to it; their feelings 
are in inceſſant irritation between appetite and revolt; their defires are 
bewildered; their purſuits obſtructed; they are unſatisfied and diſap- 
pointed; they are ever querulous within themſelves, or quarrelſome 
with all around them. This is, in fact, the firſt formation of that 
falſe ſcale by which the animal man eſtimates himſelf, and meaſures the 

F.f propor- 
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proportional relations, which every thing external bears to hrm. This 
is thus formed, and takes its bent long before the reaſoning faculty 
opens and begins to act, and much longer before it can act with 
efficiency. 

This ſame cæcus amor ſui extends its perverſive influence by habit as 
man advances: and in youth, and even beyond that period, our opinions, 
and the eſtimate we make of things, are formed and made, not on a 
comparing deliberation led by reaſon, but as the emotions of our ſenſual 
appetites and animal affections call them forth, amidſt the tumultuous 
agitation of our paſſions: We may obſerve, therefore, the fame ſelfiſh, 
graſping, grudging, envious iniquity wrought into the ſpirit of man, 
acting on the ſame falſe ſcale, with exactly the ſame childiſh temper, 
carried into the world, which operates not only in man individually, but 


in nations univerſally, in an unceaſing ſtruggle to ſeize every thing 
which ſtands within the view of their deſires, whether within the reach 


and right of them, or not. Hence fraud in every ſhape, and injuſtice 
in every degree, amongſt men; and oppreſſion and tyranny in govern- 
ments. As of man and government, ſo amongſt nations; from the 
fame falſe ſcale, actuated by the ſame childiſh temper, derive thoſe re- 
ciprocal deprivations by which they depreſs each other : hence the 
obſtruction given to the efforts of induſtry, and the devaſtation of the 
products of it: hence invaſions and wars, and all the evils which, from 
the beginning, have, and at this hour do, operate to the * and 


deſtruction of the whole race of men. 5 
Although 
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Although a ſenſe of the right ſcale of our being may ſeem on prin- 
ciple to be as appoſite, and as immediately preſent to our mind, as the 
very conſciouſneſs of our being itſelf; yet we ſee in the deſcription of 
facts and effects above, from the progreſſive nature of our being, and 
from the ſucceſſive order in which our capacities come forward into 
power, how this is preceded, and almoſt generally ſuperceded, by ſenſual 
and animal feelings, and ſelfiſh affections, which go only to parts, and 
thoſe inferior parts, of our nature; and which therefore create in it 
a deranged, an unequal, and falſe ſenſe of its ſcale, either as of a whole 
in itſelf, or as of a part of a whole external to it. | 

The caſe, in fact and effect, is the ſame with benevolence. There is 
no inſtance in which it more evidently appears than in this, that man 
is, in the principle of his nature, formed to benevolence; and that 
under the operation of that principle, could it of itſelf preſerve its 
right progreſſion, he might approximate to his true nature. The deſire 
of communion with, the fellow-feelings towards, and the love of our 
fellow - creatures, acts, independent of all reaſoning, at firſt like an in- 
ſtinct: By reaſon and the moral ſenſe it expands itſelf through the 
gradations of perſonal and ſocial affection, to an univerſal benevolence 
towards mankind. It operates like the general principle of attraction, 
not only on all bodies and particles of bodies; but, like that alſo, hath 
its elective attractions. An undeniable phenomenon of this manifeſts 
itſelf in the communion of ſpeech, by which the mind of man, ſtretch- 
ing forth and expanding itſelf, endeavours to approach, as it were, into 


contact with the mind of man reciprocally, in an intellectual com- 
Ff 2 munion, 
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munion, and intercourſe of affections. The genuine and direct progreſs 


of this principle goes to an univerſal benevolence, at the ſame time that 
the elective attractions, ſuch as love between the ſexes, love of our chil- 
dren, affections dependent on our parents, love of our native place and 
neighbourhood, of our clan, corps, city, and country, — do ſometimes, 
and too frequently, forming a diſproportioned exertion of the ſelfiſh and 
Partial affections, divert, obſtruct, and even corrupt the true ſpirit of it. 
As this capacity reſides in a being, who is free, and is not neceſſarily 
and mechanically decided, its principle is fallible. As this being is in 
its progreſſive nature formed to ſenſual and animal habits, before this 
capacity can come forward into power, and operate ſo as to keep it in its 
right courſe, the ſame probation, the ſame correction, the ſame practiſed 
exerciſe, combined with reaſoning and meditation, the ſame continued 
training, wrought to moral habit, is herein neceſſary, to fix it in its 
courſe, and in an equable motion; and operates to give it activity co- 
extenſive with its true and original principle. 

Here then, upon the moſt minute and detailed inveſtigation of the 
properties and capacities of man in their progreſſion; of the order and 
gradation in which each opens and comes forward into act; * of the riſe 
and progreſs of every error, vice, or virtue; we ſee that man, whatever 
he may be on principle, and by the principle of each his capacities, 
can advance in a right progreſſion, only on probation of his powers, 


— — 
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and on an experimental inſtitution of their uſe; by correction, pra dice, 
and training; by aſſociations, both of act and thought, wrought into 
habit, whereon character may be eſtabliſhed as fixed and as decided in its 
right operation on moral principle; as the working of a machine can be 
on its mechanical principle: but yet ſo fixed and decided on the repeated 
energies of man's own free agency, forming that character. This fact 
and truth is, however, more ſtrongly marked and more evidently appa- 
rent in that period of gradation, when his intellectual and moral capa- 
cities open and come forward into power. What ſtruggle and conflict 
then ariſes amidſt, and againſt, the ſenſual habits of the animal ; what 
bitterneſs of reſtraint and ſelf-denial of the ſenſual deſires ; what ſup- 
preſſion of the ſelfiſh affections; and what exertions of heart and mind 
to extend them beyond this ſelfiſhneſs to the ſocial, and to an univerſal 
| benevolence towards all. And, upon the whole, when the moral pro- 
greſſion commences and advances upon the animal, what painful trials 
muſt not man undergo, when theſe powers call upon him to act con- 
trary to what hath been, during his animal progreſſion, and what from 
habit ſtill ſeems to be, his nature and his good! What energy of 
reaſoning controul ; what laborious operations and repeated efforts of 
the moral power, in combining its ſenſe with thoſe of the ſenſual and 
animal, ſo as to raiſe up this progreſſive nature from the animal to the 
intellectual character, ſuited to its advanced ſtate of a rational and a 
moral being! SO 
This 1s, however, preciſely the ſyſtem of being which can alone re- 


concile, and render conſiſtent, the fallibility of a principle which is free, 
and 
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and the deviouſneſs of a nature, advancing by a progreſſive gradation 
of capacities and powers, with decided virtue morally infallible; with 
virtue which can have, as the creature's own act, merit, and deſerve 
happineſs, as it approximates towards the perfection of its nature. In 
this ſyſtem of being, we ſee by the ſame analogy which holds, in the 
univerſal progreſſion of nature, that the exorbitancies and corruptions 
of the previous ſtate lay the foundation for, and uſher in, the ſucceed- 
ing one; and become, by a corrective and ſanative proceſs, the means 
of, and give occaſion to, the operation and improvement of the ſuc- 
ceeding ſtate; ſo that the imperfections and errors, which ariſe and 
muſt have courſe in the progreſſion of man's nature, muſt fnally, being 
by combination of habits wrought into character, fix him, though free, 
in a decided rectitude, in aſſured virtue, and inſured happineſs. For it 
is by this ſyſtem of being, thus proved and trained, and thus advancing 
by a corrective and ſanative principle from ſtage to ſtage, that all, ſome 
in a later, and ſome in an earlier ſtage of their progreſſive exiſtence, but 


all, finally, ſhall approximate to their true nature and their true good. 
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SECTION XII. 
. 


As ſuch is the ſyſtem of man's being, ſo we find that the ſtate in 
which he is placed, or is permitted to place himſelf, amidſt all the 
errors and derangements of his internal nature, amidſt all the derange- 
ment of the external ſyſtem, with all its woe, 1s preciſely ſuch a ſtate 
of corrective training as ſuits the progreſſion of that being, by giving 
operation to a ſanative principle in man correſpondent to it. This 
will evidently appear by a reference to ſpecial experience, in different 
ſtages of life. 

It is one of the topies bf complaint of evil in this life, that we come 
into it weak and helpleſs, without the aid of animal ability to ſupport 
ourſelves; or any inſtinct (ſuch as other animals have) to direct our 
animal power, until the human powers open and act: That on the 
contrary, the animal appetities and ſenſual paſſions, formed into habits 
in this firſt ſtage of our exiſtence, howſoever they may ſuit the animal 
progreſſion, become when the moral one commences, ſources of ob- 
ſtruction to it, of derangement and miſery. It is, however, this very 
weak and helpleſs condition, which places the infant and youth in a 
Fate of pupillage exactly and preciſely ſuited to this ſyſtem of being; for 
here the helpleſs inability and weakneſs of the infant is aided and ſup- 


ported by the nurfing and ability of the parent. Thoſe, to whom a 
trained 
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trained experience has given information, conduct the inexperience of 
the infant and youth: they reaſon and will for them, when he would 
be too prompt to will without reaſon: The temper, to which we are to 
ſuppoſe manhood to be wrought; governs the intemperance of infancy. 
The paſſions of this age which would work youth into tumult, diſcord, 
and ſelf-obſtruction within himſelf, and into derangement with things 
external; thoſe paſſions which youth neither knows how to govern, 
nor can govern, are managed under the training diſcipline of pupil- 
lage: the acquired ſtrength of mind in the parent ſupports the 
patience of the child, and animates its active fortitude: the cultured 
ſenſe of the parent gives to youth the ſcale of being, and action, on 
which alone ſelf-knowledge, and ſelf-government, and equal conduct 
and juſtice towards men, can be founded; and finally-teaches him the 
culture of a benevolence, whoſe root is already planted in his heart. 
Theſe are preciſely the circumſtances ſuited to this firſt ſtage of our ex- 
iſtence; theſe the means to train and conduct it in its right progreſſion. 
And yet, I dare ſay, we all remember that we conſidered this as a ſtate 
of ſevere conſtraint, oppreſſion and miſery. We now live to know that 
it was not fo; yet, paſling at preſent, in our manhood, through a 
ſimilar ſtate of pupillage, under Providence, we, like children, complain 
of the hardſhips, the ſevere trials, probation, and diſcipline, under which 
We are training.* We ſhall, however, in ſome future ſtage of our pro- 
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* « If we have had fathers of the fleſh, who corrected us, and we gave them reverence, 
« ſhall we not much rather be in ſubmiſſion to the Father of Spirits?“ 
|  Hebrews—chap. xii. ver. 5. 


greſſive 
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greſſive exiſtence, find that theſe evils alſo have been in like manner, 
the means uſed by a kind providence to moſt beneficent effects and end. 
As man advances to animal adultneſs and to puberty, he quits this 
ſtate of parental pupillage: yet remaining under a ſtate, as to his intel- 
lectual and moral faculties, not yet adult, (I had almoſt ſaid infantine) 
he fill finds himfelf under a ſtrict pupillage of the parental govern- 
ment of Providence,“ which hath ſo formed his nature, and fo placed 
him in the world, that it becomes a /choo/ of the fame experimental 
inſtitution; a gyimnaſium, wherein the ſame probation and trial, under 
the ſame energy of training by diſcipline, is exacted; and, at times, the 
ſame conſtraint, and ſimilar corrections which the tendereſt parents and 
the beſt maſters uſe and apply in the training of children and youth, 
is applicable, and applied by the wiſdom and goodneſs of that kind 
providence in the training of the gradual progreſs of man's being within 
itſelf. | 
Having examined man, in his nature, and through the progreſſion 
of his exiſtence, as it is in fact, and not in the hypotheſis of theory, we 
have found, that man doth not come into his exiſtence, or at any time 
did exiſt, by ſuch a ſimultaneous co-exiſtence of all ſuch properties, 


* Homo Dei vera progenies, quem Parens ille magnificus, virtutùm non lenis exactor, 
patrium habet Deus adversùs bonos viros animum, hos 
Hanc itaque rationem 


ce ficut ſeveri patres, duriùs educat 
ce jtaque Deus, quos probat, quos amat, indurat, recognoſcit, exercet. 
4 Dit ſequuntur in bonis viris, quam in diſcipulis ſuis præceptores. | 

| SENECA de Providentia, $ 2—4. 
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capacities, and powers, as conſtitute his nature. It is not, therefore, 
fact, that the ſtate in which we now ſee him is a defection and degra- 


dation from any ſuch perfection. The very reverſe is the fact. Man 


is ſo far from having a being which is retrograde, that his exiſtence 
commences firſt by the opening of the meaneſt and moſt inferior of his 
properties and faculties; and advances, in the regular proceſs of his 
nature, in a gradual aſcending ſucceſſion, through higher and more 
ſuperior, towards the moſt exalted which his being is capable of having 
and actuating. | | 

We have ſeen that every capacity ſeparately comes forward into 
power on experience, and by practice, and acts more on trained habit 
than on original principle: and that as every ſucceſſive power advances 
upon the preceding one, great energy of reſtraint becomes neceſlary 
in repreſſing the partial motives of partial and ſubordinate powers: 
and great exertion of ſpirit in extending and advancing the preceding 
powers ſo as to ſuit the ſucceeding ſtate and its powers; and in giving 
ſuch compoſite force and courſe to both as that they may move and 
act in combination ſuited to the common nature. This conflict of 
probation and training comes forward in every paſſing ſtage of our 
progreſſive proceſs. 

It is thus that the fetus, although it neither hath nor requires loco- 
motive powers, hath, however, folded up in its vegetative ſtate, all the 
capacities ſuited to the animal one, which open into powers when the 
being advances and comes forward into its animal ſtate. Yet as theſe, 


weak at firſt, open by ſlow degrees, the animal is at firſt helpleſs, and 
relatively 


1 0 


relatively imperfe&, until by trials of experience and repeated exertion 
of practice, theſe powers are brought into action, and ſo trained up as 
to form a compoſite co-exiſtence of the animal combined with the 
vegitable powers. In like manner the ſenſual appetites and affections, 
the aſſociations and paſſions of the animal, although trained to ſuit 
that animal ſtage, yet, when the intellectual and moral faculties open 
and come forward into power, are found not only below the ſcale of 
our advanced being, but oppoſe themſelves to rational and moral rec- 
titude, and operate with a conſtant tendency to ſeduce, corrupt, and 
obſtruct it. The intellectual and moral powers, therefore, are, by the 
very nature of this progreſsion of being, engaged in a ſharp conflict; 
and find it neceſſary, with exertion of their utmoſt efforts, to repreſs the 
animal powers and paſſions to a ſubordinate conformity and combina- 
tion of co-operation in the compoſite nature of man. We find thus 
that the progreſs of man's nature is a ſtate of probation and trial, and 
of ſchooling in diſcipline; for he muſt firſt learn by experience, and by 
proving try what his capacities are in power, and he muſt bring ſuch 
capacities forward into actual power by energy of exerciſe, under diſci- 
pline; and combine both paſſions, movements, and actions, into one com- 
mon momentum. This his nature in its advancing progreſs, puts man 
under great difficulties, and engages him in continued conflicts under 
conſtant riſque and danger of his happineſs. Man cannot but feel and 
ſuffer theſe circumſtances, as ills: they are, however, but ills of an im- 
perfection which he is conſtantly ſurmounting, ſurpaſsing, and leaving 
behind him; and which, even while they attack, are the corrective 
| Gg 2 means 
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means of the ſanative proceſs by which he is approximating to that 
general co-exiſtence of all the properties, capacities, and powers, which 
conſtitute his true and perfect nature, his good. 

When we examine further how theſe powers operate, and are 
operated upon, by the external ſyſtem, in the general courſe of the 
world, we find that the circumſtances which attend, and the incidents 
which fall within man's progreſs; that the diſappointments with which 
erroneous opinions mock themſelves; the entanglements of falſe elec- 
tions; the ſelf- obſtruction of mere volition; the internal diſorder and 
diſtreſs which the paſſions, acting as ſole motives, and each at the time 
as ſuch, create in the mind; and the derangement they give cauſe to, 
and the miſchief they make amongſt men and things; do all, by their 


effect in the end, operate to check and arreſt the courſe of men's actions, 


while they bring effect into compariſon with opinion: So that opinion, 
thus tried by experience, feels its own errors by its inefficiency on one 
hand, or by the evils it creates, when carried into effect, on the other. 
No one, who reflects and reaſons in the loweſt degree, can paſs 
through theſ everal ſtages of life, without feeling repeatedly the neceſſity 
of correcting his errors; the neceſſity of ſelf-reſtraint, and ſelf-demial 
towards himſelf, in his appetites, deſires, affections, and paſs1ons; the 
neceſſity of bearing and forbearing both, as to things and perſons; no 
one can form perſonal or ſocial connections, without experiencing the 
neceſsity of ſelf-deprivation; without being depreſſed by thoſe ills 
which ariſe from unequal property, and unequal power: Theſe, how- 


ever hard and oppreſsive evils, a man muſt bear not only for the com- 
| mon 
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mon good, but for his own, as they are effects in the natural proceſs of 
communion and government: For theſe things, evils as they are, draw 
man out of himſelf, and, in co-operation with his ſocial affections, train 
him to the being a conſtituant and an active part of ſociety, A 
and government. | 

Again; no one can have paſſedd through life, eſpecially if the courſe of 
it has been much engaged in the buſineſs of men, who, if he look back 


upon the events of it, reſpecting himſelf, ſincerely and candidly, will not 


find, and be convinced on experience, that as he never was in ſo perilous 
a ſtate, as when his fortune was in a precipitant flow of preſumptuous 
proſperity; ſo alſo that many things which affected him as misfortunes 
in life, many things which betrayed and diſappointed his views, and 


rendered impracticable his deſigns; that many events which he felt in 


their courſe, and at the time, as ſevere trials, cruel, and heart-breaking 
ills, were preciſely the very circumſtances of things, which preſerved 
him from evils that he then knew not of; were merely corrective in 
their courſe, leading to the operation of a ſanative principle which 


brought out good— 
* l ſpeak not this in n 
« As what I think might be, but what I know 
8 SHAKESPEAR, 
Take, as an enſample in fact, the declaration of a great ſtateſman and a 


great philoſopher, comparing his opinion founded on a falſe eitimate 


& cc 


neque per ignaviam, aut vana ingenia, incerta pro certis habes.“ 
Orat, Catalinz apud Salluſt. 


with 
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with the reality in effect. Thoſe things,” ſaith CIcRRO, * © which 
appeared in my opinion and falſe elections, as brilliant objects of 
« deſire, I have now, by experience, found to be empty and vain.” See 
alſo the reſult of the experience of a conſummate general, and a really 
great man, in what Hannibal declares at his interview which he had 
with Scipio: +—*< As to myſelf perſonally, now returning an old man 
eto my country, whence I went forth a mere boy; a long life, proved 
« and tried by experience, of what proſperity can give, and of what 


e adverſity brings with it, hath taught me to know and feel practically, 


« that Reaſon is a better and more ſafe leader than Fortune.” We 
ſee thus, that the courſe of this life is a ſchooling operation, and that 
the firſt effect of this ſchooling is, that man generally, by its training 
and diſcipline, acquires, if not by reaſoning knowledge, yet by the 
deeper and more laſting impreſſions of experience, an habitual feel of 
his own ſcale, and, under a practical ſenſe, a truer eſtimate of externals, 
of their application and uſe, than when he firſt ſet out in the purſuit of 
them. Proſperity, in its preſumption and precipitancy ; by its caprice 
and uncertainty; by its deceptions and dangerous ſeductions; in its 
faſtidious want of reliſh of enjoyment, even in poſſeſſion at the beſt; 
may in its courſe, but does in the end, ſchool man, not only to know, 


— — 
—— 


— 


* Qua putavi eſſe præclara; expertus ſum quam eſſent inania.“ 
| | CiceRo ad Attic. lib. ii. Epiſt. 5. 


+ © Quod ad me attinet, jam ætas ſenem in patriam revertentem, unde puer profectus 


« ſum, jam ſecundz, jam adverſe res ita erudierunt, ut rationem ſequi quam fortunam | 
« malim,” | | Tir. Liv. lib. xxx. $. 30. 
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| as Hannibal ſaid, that reaſon | is a ſafer guide than fortune; but generally 
will fix his conduct by habit on ſuch reaſon. 

Adverſity, in its courſe, as well as its end, will not only train man to 
right information, but train him to character fixed on practical expe- 
rience of it. | 

View this truth by fact in the example which may be taken from a 
great King, who had lived long in the uninterrupted poſſeſſion of proſ- 
perity and power, but who was afterwards ſeverely exerciſed by great re- 
verſes of fortune: My ſufferings,” faith Croſus,* < ſevere and diſ- 

< trefling as they are, have 8 th in their courſe and end, a perfect and 

« effective ſchooling to me.” 

Pain and diſeaſe of body, diſtreſs and ſorrow in mind, adverſity, 
fpeaking in general, which oppoſes itſelf to our happineſs, and creates 
that miſery, which all men are liable to, and moſt men experience, 
taking down imagination from its flights, arreſting the precipitancy of 
the paſſions, and humbling the preſumption of volition, work the heart 


—_— — 


* CO Ti 0 ja%% TASHUATH, Io £011% GXHCITH, (MAINT tYEYOvet.”? 
Cres Orat. apud Herod, lib. i. p. 83. 


Although I cannot place the experience of Cowley's narrow ſphere of life on the ſame 
level with the tried and exerciſed knowledge of the great men whoſe declarations J have quoted 
above; yet as an opinion formed on the judgment of a great genius, it may have its authority 
on example. Cowley, ſpeaking of the objects and views of artificial life, ſays, © I faw plainly 
all the paint of that kind of life the nearer I came to it: and that beauty, which I did not 
« fall in love with, when for aught I knew it was real, was not likely to bewitch and entice 


tc me, when I ſaw that it was adulterate.” 
CowLey's Eſſay on Himſelf. 


and 
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and mind of man to a temper prepared not only to receive, but to ſeek 
and look to, aid and advice from others; to call forth reflection, and ſelf- 
examination within; and a reaſoning review of external things, and their 
relations, as we are connected really with them, or they with us. This 
effect, thus produced by adverſity, is the very act of moral diſcipline, by 
which the world, as a ſtate of probation and trial, operates on ſuch a 
creature as man is, a creature of habits; becoming the means of, and 
giving the occaſion to, the training him to a decided and fixed character 
eſtabliſhed on habit; yet wrought to that character, in every inſtance, and 
in the whole train of inſtances, by the ſelf- agency of his own free-will. 
It is thus that the courſe of this ſtate of probation and trial, on ex- 
perience, hath a tendency to, and in many inſtances the effect of, TRAIx- 
ING A MAN TO A KNOWLEDGE OF HIS OWN SCALE OP - BEING, TO A 


TRUE ESTIMATE OF EXTERNAL THINGS, TO SELF-KNOWLEDGE, SELF=- + 
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GOVERNMENT, FORTITUDE, JUSTICE AND EQUITY, AND BENEVOLENCE 
—to a moral character ſuited, with a mixture of conforming prudence, 
to bear all the ills of this world without abſolute unhappineſs; to bear up 
againſt oppoſed dangers and difficulties, obſtructions, and oppreſſions, and 
to live in a certain degree of comfortable and reaſonable enjoyment of 
the goods of it, to live in peace with himſelf, and good-will with men. 
Thus far the moral culture and training goes with reſpect to the 
preſent ſtage of exiſtence; and thus far the neceſſity, uſe, and effect of 
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it appears in fact. ” 
There 1s, as hath been ſtated before in this treatiſe, a much leſs 


degree of intellectual advancement, required in the preſent ſtate of 
| our 
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our exiſtence, than we perceive our capacities and the improvement 
of them are capable of extending to, and which anſwers every prac- 
tical purpoſe of our preſent ſtage of being, better than a refined and 
very ſublimed degree of intellect. There is à plain ſober ſenſe, an habitual 
feeling of one's own ſcale, amidſt the general ſcale of things. and men, the 
habit of which ſuits better the common uſes of life, than the uncertainty 
and ſometimes inapplicableneſs of the beſt ſpecial reaſqning on every 


point at the time: There is a direct dnonright honeſty, which is better 


policy in our common intercourſe with men, than the refinements and 
elevated ſentiments cven of a perfect uprightneſs, not ſuiting the level and 


deranged courſe of the world's actions and ſyſtem. Much leſs ſenſe 
and improvement of intellect, much leſs moral refinement than we are 


formed for, and are in the way to attain to, 1s ſufficient to carry us. 


through the world outright, to the common purpoſes of our intereſt in 
life, and to every duty in every relation to God and man in which we 
ſtand here. As our capacities and the advancing of them end not in this 
point, ſo neither do the intellectual and moral training of our progreſ- 
ſive ſtate of the ſyſtem end here. It continues going on beyond this 


point, without any direct uſe in effect, to any apparent purpoſe within 


the confines of the preſent ſtage of our exiſtence. On the contrary, the 
virtuous man neither feels in his own temporal circumſtances that hap- 


pineſs, nor ſees produced in others that good, which truth and virtue 


have a direct tendency to produce; and which, if they were not obſtructed 


and fruſtrated by the deranged ſtate of man and things, they would 


produce. However, from what man will have obſerved in the nurture 
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and culture of his infancy, trained to puberty ; in the education of his 
adult ſtate, preparing him for manhood in the world at large; from the 
experience he hath had of the effect of theſe ſeveral proceſſes in the 
end, although he ſaw it not in their courſe; from what he ſees all 
round him in every proceſs of nature, that each, as it hath a purpoſe, 
attains, in its due ſeaſon, to that purpoſe in its effect; he will feel an 
aſpiring effort, like the effort of every other capacity coming into power, 
of an outſtretchi ng hope, that this cultured and trained virtue wrought 
thus far in part to its purpoſe, will, however it may be oppreſſed and 
obſtructed here, work its way to its effectual purpoſe in ſome ſtate, 
where its capacities may come into power; and its power have full ſcope 
to act. Although, therefore, the virtuous character, thus trained by 
moral diſcipline to decided truth, and eſtabliſhed rectitude, is not ſuited 
to the deranged ſtate of the preſent external world; and for the very 
reaſon that it is not ſo ſuited; it is clearly evident, that it is ſuited to 
ſome ſuch ſtate, as the properties, capacities, and powers, of man in 
his right progreſſion are formed for; to ſome ſtate (wherever that may 
be) wherein that truth and virtue, which are here, by derangement, 
obſtructed and rendered inefficient, will have their effect. Whilſt, there- 
fore, we ſee in the whole courſe of nature, that every proceſs of it, in 
its due ſeaſon, works its purpoſe in the effect; can we, is it in the 
power of ſenſe and reaſon, whereby we perceive the agreement or diſa- 
greement of ideas, to admit the opinion, that this alone, of all things 
within the ſcope of divine providence; that this, which ſeems moſt to 


engage, and is moſt conſonant to the moral as well as natural govern- 
| ment 
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ment of a God of infinite rectitude, ſhall not, through its proceſs, work 
its effect in attaining, in its due ſeaſon, the purpoſe to which clearly it 
tends? Such a propoſition, framed on the ground of ſuch premiſes, is 
direct abſurdity, if not worſe. Whilſt then we ſee clearly that this 
moral proceſs has a direct tendency to ſome end; a reference to ſome 
purpoſe, which it doth not attain here; we conclude, in the ſtricteſt line 
of demonſtration, that ſome flate, where this proceſs ſhall have its effect, 
and attain its purpoſe, doth, or will in its due ſeaſon, exiſt ſomewhere. 
The reader is here deſired to obſerve the difference of the reaſoning 
adduced in this treatiſe, from the common argument, which argues 
from the unequal diſtribution of things in the preſent ſtate to a ſtate of 
_ retribution, as founded in divine juſtice. Such reaſoning uſes an argu- 
ment in circulo, and takes as a datum in one propoſition, what it rejects as 
not fact in another. If ſuch actual evil prevails in the preſent ſtate as 
is irreconcileable to divine goodneſs, how is that goodneſs proved, from 
the phenomena, to exiſt in the ſupreme Firſt Cauſe? If the preſent ſtate 
be ſo reconcileable to divine goodneſs, that we can reaſon from it as a 
ground on which to demonſtrate the goodneſs of God's providence, 
where is the ground of the neceſſity of a future ſtate of retribution? 
The argument adduced in this treatiſe doth not reaſon that a fu- 
ture ſtate is to ſer right what is wrong in the preſent; but, ſtating. 
the preſent as actually right, and as what ſuits the nature of man 
and things; a progreſſive proceſs, working to a certain effect, by 
gradual approximation to a certain end; reaſons that this proceſs, as it 
goes on here without remiſſion or ſtop to the utmoſt limits where the 
Hi * eye 
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eye can follow it, will continue to go on, beyond theſe limits, to the 
production of that effect in ſome future ſtage of the exiſtence of man's 
being. It reaſons not to a future change of ſyſtem, but to the con- 
tinued operation of that which is begun here. 

It goes on further to ſtate, that as ſuch 1s the proceſs of things in 
nature; ſuch alſo is the nature of man: his exiſtence ends not within 
the bounds of the preſent ſtage : nothing in nature can put an end to 
its indiſſoluble unity; it is naturally immortal. This argument, there- 
fore, reaſons from the nature of things on analogy, and from the nature 
of man on fact, to a continuance of the wiſdom and goodneſs of the 


| ſyſtem going on to its effect. 


Whatever line of exiſtence we are able to purſue by our obſervations 


and experience, as it appears in the phænomena, we find that all is in a 
progreſſive advance of melioration. The exiſtence of every being which 
we know is progreſſive, and is ſeen to be ſo by what is called its growth. 
Earths, ſtones, and minerals, have their growth tending to that nature 
which they at length acquire. Vegetables more viſibly; and animals 
{till more ſo. | | 
The progreſſion of many c the claſſes of animals deſerves more par- 
ticular explanation: they ſeem, . the progreſſion of their exiſtence, to 
aſſume the ſame internal principle of life, continuing different forms of 
nature, with different properties and powers, and, of courſe, to be 
placed in different circumſtances of exiſtence. That which at firſt 
appears to be a grub, a maggot, a caterpillar, whoſe dwelling is on the 


peculiar vegetable, or in the earth, or in the fleſh of other animals, 
which 
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which affords the peculiar ſuſtenance to it, hath a farther progreſſion 
to a ſecond and to a third ſtage of exiſtence. When the grub, or cater- 
pillar, ſeems to be wound up in a kind of death, its life continues in its 
cryſalis ſtate; and in that ſtate the philoſopher, by the. aid of glaſſes, 
1s able to diſcover the wings, members and organs of a flying inſect. 
Accordingly we have ſeen, that when this external vehicle, this cryſalis, 


fell to decay 


6 nil, ultra 


<« Nervos atque cutem, morti conceſſerat atræ.“ Hon. lib. i. ode 28. 


This ſame life continuing, took another form of being, in another ſtate 
of exiſtence, wherein the wings, the members, the organs of the butter- 
fly, &c. expanded and came into powers ſuited to ſuch its new ſtate 
and ſtage of exiſtence. | 5 : 
The ſeed of the vegetable may be conſidered in this general analogy 
as the cryſalis of the plant or tree, within which form-all the vegetable 
capacities and organization of ſuch plant or tree are enveloped, being 
carefully folded up, ready to expand in progreſſive vegetation, and do 
expand and come into powers when that ſtage comes forward in its due 
_ courſe of ſucceſſion: The paſſage from this firſt ſtage to the ſucceeding 
one, 18 by the decay and rotting off, by the death, of the ſeed, whence 
this being advances to its living vegetable ſtate. | 5 
Let us thus view the progreſſive ſtate of that mixed being man, in 
his firſt ſtage of exiſtence, wherein, as a vegetable, this being adheres 
to its place of exiſtence by a root; is nurtured as a plant by this, and 
grows up in this fixed ſtate; wherein at the ſame time that it hath 
in 
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in act powers ſuited to carry on the nurture. and growth of its, vegeta+ 
tion, it hath alſo folded up, as not ſuited to its actual ſtate, capacities, 
and organs of ſenſe, neither framed. for uſe in that ſtate, nor, on the 
other hand, formed in vain; but which, as a ſucceeding ſtage of animal 
life comes on, open ſo as to ſuit in power, as before in capacity, the ani- 
mal and its animal ſtate. The eyes, the ears, the noſe, the mouth, and 
every other organ of ſenſe, by which his body, as a machine, affords 
communication to him with the external world, exiſt in the ſtate of 
fœtation, in their perfect form, although folded up, as there uſeleſs; but 
are by that form prepared to come into power, in ſome ſucceeding ſtate; 
and accordingly, when the animal ſtate comes on, do open and act to all 
the ends and purpoſes for which they were formed. Follow ſtill this pro- 
greſſive life in its animal and intellectual exiſtence, and the phænomena 
mark a ſtill farther progreſſion in the uſe and exerciſe of its animal 
powers, and ſtill farther a preparative progreſſion in the culture and 
improvement of its intellectual and moral ones. 

In the ſame manner (the ſame progreſſion going on) as our intellec- 
tual and moral capacities cannot have full ſcope to act, cannot produce 
effect to their full purpoſe here, but are yet, at the ſame time, in a 
courſe of knowledge and moral diſcipline, evidently advancing to truths 
which lye beyond the immediate concerns of this limited and ſhort life; 
are training to virtue, in a degree which hath an evident reference to 
ſome other ſtate, where 1t may have efficiency, and attain its purpoſe. 
We reaſon ſtrictly by a combination of experience with analogy, 


although we do not ſee the effect in fact, that ſuch effect will take 
| place; 
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place; we do not only reaſon thus from analogy of things ſeen to 
things not yet come into view, but the eye of reaſon evidently ſees that 
ſtate actually, and in fact, opening to our advancing progreſſion; where 
theſe intellectual and moral capacities (but juſt commencing to unfold 
their full powers) are preparing for, and will find, to every purpoſe 
which they were formed for, the means and occaſions of exertion equal 
and conſonant to their nature. | | 
We reaſon, not only from this proceſs of nature thus operating, but 
from the hope itſelf which this excites 1n us, not a combination of fancy, 
not an internal working of the mind, but Reaſon views an actual objec- 
tive idea of a moving object, a progreſſion going on, and follows it in the 
direct line of its motion, prolonged beyond what meets the eye, even in 
the very point where the proceſs ſeems to diſcontinue, or, at leaſt, 
where we loſe ſight of its operation. Juſt as when we ſee the ſun ſet 
in darkneſs, or the planet Mercury ſet in the tranſcendent light of the 
ſun, we quit not ſight of them in the mind's eye, but with aſſurance 
wait their riſe and emerſion. Experience and analogy united, lead in 
this aſſurance; and in the courſe of nature we are not diſappointed. 
Can we, then, is it in the power of ſenſe or reaſon, to take up an 
opinion that divine Providence ſuffers this hope, this objective idea, 
to be thus in the natural courſe of cauſes and effects, excited in us by 
an actual progreſſive object, only to fruſtrate it; and this proceſs to be 
inſtituted and take place only to mock its own government? Such an 


opinion 1s more than abſurd. 
There. 
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There are ſome things in nature ſimilar to this outſtretching hope, 
which things, if we look not to the ends and uſes, we are, ready to pro- 
nounce wanton excreſcencies and vain: which things, however, like our 
hopes, outſtretching, lead on the rn ſyſtem of the being they 
belong to. When the eye, with a paſſing ſuperficial look, views in the 
honeyſuckle [periclamen | the outſtretching binders, as it were, intan- 
gling and encumbring the plant in its lowly ſtate on the ground; we 
are ready to pronounce theſe branches to. be an uſeleſs excreſcence beyond 
the garb of nature, a cumbrous deformity, putting forth vain efforts of 
vegetation, to no purpoſe or end. The botaniſt, however, and even any 
common gardener, will tell us, that theſe are capacities in the progreſſive 
exiſtence of the plant, which lead its nature to a more advanced ſtate 
than that in which we view it creeping on the ground. Theſe branches, 
like our hopes, outſtretching, are thus actually prepared in their capa- 
cities, to lead on the progreſſion of the plant; and when they have the 


means, and are in circumſtances of coming into power, carry it up and 


raiſe it to that flaunting height, to which, though lowly creeping on 


the ground in its firſt ſtage, it afpires, and in its nature attains. Is 
there not here ſomething more than ſimilitude? are there not the traces 
of an analogy which pervades all nature? po 
Let us not, however, build only on analogy, and reſt only in hope, 
which is, as we have explained, the evidence of things not ſeen: let us 
examine whether there be not, in what we are able to know of our 
own nature, evidence of things ſeen, which affords demonſtration that 
our being will not ceaſe, when eur preſent cryſalis flate ceaſes ; will not, 
and 
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and cannot, as to its eſſential nature, be diſſolved, diſſi pated, or deſtroyed 
by any natural power, when the body decays and dies; but that, like 
as the inſect, a grub or maggot in its cryſalis ſtate, when the cryſalis 
decays, continues in its exiſtence in a more advanced ſtate; ſo this our 
being, that which we call us ourſelves, will continue advancing in ſome 
ſtate of exiſtence ſuited to it; approximating towards, and in its due 
ſeaſon, for there is a time for all things, the attaining to its 1 
nature, its good. 

As it is only by the organs of ſenſe, that the principle of life, which 
animates man, has communication with this external world; and by 
the limbs and members of the body that it can act in it; ſo while theſe 
organs and inſtruments were folded up and enveloped in the ſtate of 
fœtation, the ſentient thinking being, though all its capacities ex- 
iſted, ready to expand in power when it ſhould be in a ſtate where they 

could act, was cut off from all communication with the external world. 
Thus we find, that after the animal has been in full communication and 
perfect connection with the external world, if this its communication be, 
in part or in the whole, cut off by obſtruction in any of the organs of ſenſe; 
by the loſs of any of the limbs; by diſeaſe, or, for a temporary ſpace of 
time, by ſleep; yet the principle of life continues under ſuch ſecluſion. 
Although I loſe my fight, yet I retain the ideas of things once ſeen; 
and can in my mind reflect and act upon them, and with them : al- 
though I loſe my taſte, yet I can reaſon on bitter and ſweet: although 
I loſe my hearing, I remember ſounds and retain muſic in my mind : 
although I loſe my ſpeech; and though all power of utterance be gone, 
Ii yet 
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yet my reaſoning is formed in verbal propoſitions: although I loſe al 
ſenſe of feeling and activity by a palſy, yet my mind has the power of 
effort, and feels that it could act amongſt the things of the external 
world, had it the organs to feel by, and the members to act with, as 
inſtruments which connect its power with ſuch world. | 

The living principle not only thus continues when the mind is thus 
cut off from communication with the external world; but the mind, 
when moſt active, and its act of thinking moſt intently employed on 
the reflex objects of its internal ſenſe, and while it is conſcious of 
internal act, is withdrawn and ſecluded from external objects. Al- 
though theſe objects ſtrike on the organs of ſenſe, yet they reach not 
the mind: they are ſo far ſhut out, that ſound which ſtrikes forcibly on 
the ear comes not to the living perception: an increaſe of light, which 
glares on the eyes, gives not information to the mind, as in the caſes, 
not unfrequent, of perſons reading in bed and ſetting fire to it, who do 
not always perceive it: nor will the ſenſe of a man, intently employed, 
perceive the taſte of any thing which the mouth is inadvertenly chewing. 

Reaſoning thus from experience of particulars, the preſumption may be 
fairly drawn upon the whole, that the living principle does ſtill not the 
leſs continue, although cut off from all connection with the preſent ma- 
terial world, by a total obſtruction, or even diſſolution, by death, of that 
machine, our body, which is the inſtrument of communication with it. 

Theſe obſervations, and the reaſonings upon them, are not adduced as 
arguments in direct proof. However, as the opinion that Death is the 


diſſolution of the whole being, man, is only a preſumption taken from 
| | external 
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external appearances; theſe obſervations and reaſonings, although pre- 
ſumptions, yet equally grounded in appearances, are thus ſtated and ſet 
againſt the other; that the mind, being placed in a fair equal ſtate of 
balance, may be cleared of prejudice, and prepared to receive real % 
ment when it can be produced to it in {trift demonſtration. 

To proceed then to ſuch : if I may be allowed to have any perceptive 
conſciouſneſs of my own being, I feel that I conſiſt of an union of pro- 
perties combined in à one perſon: Some of theſe ſeem (I ſpeak of things 
as they appear) to belong to ME peculiarly; others to my body. When 
I conſider the perception which I have of my body, it ſeems to have 
exactly the ſame reference to ME from without, as all other matter of 
the external world hath; and as being, at the ſame time, the inſtru- 
mental means of the communication which 7 have with that external 
world. I find that different organs of ſenſation convey different im- 
preſſions to, and cauſe perceptions in ME; and that, by different limbs 
and members, I can exert different powers and actions towards things 
without, all diſtinct and independent of each other. I find, moreover, a 
kind of vegetable and animal œconomy going on in this body, not only 
independent of any action of ME, but even without any conſciouſneſs 
that I have about it; I find that this body conſiſts not only of an 
organization of parts, but of diviſible and fleeting particles. 

When I reflect on this ME, my-ſelf, I can view and conſider it exclu- 
five of my body: but when I conſider my body as living, I cannot con- 
ſider it otherwiſe than as animated and actuated by ME, a ſenfient and 
thinking ſomething. I find this ſomething to have (whatever its ſubſtance 

Ii 2 may 
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may be) properties very different from thoſe of my body; different from 
thoſe which co-exiſt in ſuch matter as my body ſeems to be formed of; 
ſome which ſeem to be above and beyond thoſe powers which are found 
In matter, the ſubſtance of the external world; but yet ſuch as, not 
being repugnant in co-exiſtence with the common properties of matter; 
| may be ſuppoſed to have been ſuperadded to it, as we know, in fact, 

ſome ſimilar ones (attraction and repulſion) actually have been. I ex- 

periment in myſelf a power of acting, of commencing, directing, ſuſ- 

pending, and ſtopping motion by an effort of a ſelf-ſpring, whoſe fulcrum 

is within ME. Now as matter has been ſuppoſed, although the ſup- 
poſition is not grounded in fact, to be eſſentially inert; ſo, and on this 
ſuppoſition,* an argument has been built up, aud a concluſion drawn, 


* Mr. Baxter has written a laboured Treatiſe to prove from this datum, ſuppoſed a fact, 
that the ſoul is immaterial; and grounds his argument, as all do who uſe the fame, on the 
authority of Sir Iſaac Newton. But they miſtake their authority; he no where ſays, nor on 
his principles of philoſophiling could ſay, that the vis inertiæ is eſſential to matter; he ſays, that 
this is uniformly found in all matter, and operates uniformly in refiſting motion, and in con- 
tinuing in it uniformly in the direction in which it is impelled. That it is univerſally and 
uniformly found in all matter, the matter of the external world, which we have cognizance of, 
is true: but unleſs it were proved that no active power could be added to matter; that all 
ſuch power ſuperadded to matter is repugnant to the co-exiſtence of its ſubſtance; it can never be 
aſſerted, as fact, that matter is e//entially inert. On the contrary, the active powers of attraction 
and repulſion are univerſally and uniformly found connected and operating in every particle of 
matter, as explained by Sir Iſaac Newton. As therefore Mr. Baxter's argument requires for 
its baſis, that it ſhould be a fact, that all matter is entially inert; but which propoſition is not 
fat; the premiſes do not warrant the concluſion, and his whole Treatiſe is juſt ſo much 


ingenious labour loſt, 
that 
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that this active ſubſtance (I, or my ſoul) cannot be of this Hentialiy 


inert ſubſtance, and that therefore, ſpeaking negatively, it is immaterial. 
All this reaſoning, however, comes to nothing, when the miſtake is ex- 
plained, and it is found that, although the vis inertiæ is uniformly in 


all matter, the elements of the world, the fact is, it is not efſentzally a 


property of it. From bis argument, therefore, it can never be proved 
that the active power, Thought, cannot be ſuperadded to matter: on the 
contrary, in the ſame manner as it pleaſed the Firſt Creative Cauſe to 


ſuperadd univerſally throughout all nature the active powers of attrac- 


tion and repulſion to matter, its vis inertiæ uniformly remaining; ſo 
there can be no repugnancy of co-exiſtence, either in idea or fact, but 
that he may have ſuperadded the living active power of thought to 
matter, concentered into, not an union, but an abſolute unity, ſuited to re- 
ceive it; to ſuch an unity“ as the ultimate atoms, whether matter 
or phyſical points, (if they are phyſical and not metaphyſical points) 
exiſt by: for whatever be the ſubſtance or ſubſtratum of thought, it 

muſt be of ſuch indiviſible unity. That power which made theſe atoms 
| (ultimate as we call them) monads or an unity, can certainly of the 
ſame ſubſtance make an . ſuited to be the ſubſtance or ſubſtratum 
of thought. 


If the ſoul be material, it muſt certainly be one of the primary atoms of matter: no 
<« where elſe in the corporeal world can we find any thing like that wy and ſubſlantiality, 


« which belong to the ſoul of man. 
Dm. PRICE and PRIESTLEY'S 3 p. 75. 


+ Vide 6. IV. page 48. 
The 
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The argument which attempts to deduce a concluſion that the-fout | 
78 immortal, in that it is a ſelf- motive principle, ſtill errs wider, and falls 
much farther ſhort of truth. If this ſelf- activity, which is aſſumed as 
the ground of the minor propoſition in the ſyllogiſm, were ſtated as it is 
in fact, and carried into the concluſion without changing the idea, it 
would prove that the ſoul is ſelf-exiſtent and eternal, 4 parte ante as 
well as & parte poſt; but it is miſtaken and miſtated. The ſelf- activity 
which I experiment in myſelf, is not (as I feel) ſelf-originated, but 
reſides and acts in an exiſtence, for the continuance of which I feet 
myſelf every moment dependent on ſome creative power. It reſides in 
me up to the full power of ſpontaneity, and free-will, ſo far as to make 
me a voluntary agent and author of my own actions, and that is as far 
as I can ſpeak, from what I experiment in myſelf, of activity. 

Neither therefore the inmateriality, or much leſs the immortality of 
the foul, can be deduced from the principle of that activity of thought 
- reſiding in me. 2 75 i ils 

As I conceive that there is no repugnancy of co-exiſtence between 
matter and the activity of thought, if fo be that ſuch matter be con- 
centered into a vital unity; ſo if any philoſopher pleaſe to call the ſub- 
ſtance of my foul material, (thus being an unity, as above ſtated) I have 
no objection to the name; yet ſuch name, ſo applied, will not apply to 
matter—the material or elements of the external world. But I muſt 
confeſs, at the ſame time, that the word matter, as explained by various 
philoſophers, gives me no diſtinct idea of the thing. One calls it 
matter in the common acceptation; another, ſubſtance; again, another 

; | : explains 
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explains this as modes of ſubſtance; another, as modes of power; 
another, nothing but immediate divine agency, not any mediate inſtru- | 


mental ſubſtance which, exiſting ab extra, acts on me. I have, however, 
been uſed to conſider, and to name my ſoul, Spirit, as being different 
and diſtin in its properties from that ſolid, & extended, diviſible mat- 
ter of which the external material world conſiſts, or ſeems to con- 
fiſt ; and continue the uſe of thoſe words merely to diſtinguiſh the two 
nominal eſſences, having no diſpute about ſuppoſed real eſſences, of 
which I am totally ignorant. 

When after this I turn my eye inward upon this ME, myſelf, I can 
view and conſider it excluſive of my body; and there L find it a ſimple 
one, an individuum, an indiviſible unity; not an union of properties; 
not a perſon as I have explained and proved above. f I cannot form any 
poſſible idea (whatever the exiſtence of this ME, as to extenſion, may 
be, of which I have no conception, one way or the other,) I cannot form 

any poſſible idea of drawing a line 272 50 or through this ede fo as 


— n 


— 
— — 


* Whether this ſolidity reſides in material atoms or in phyſical points, or in concentrick 
ſpheres of active repulſion, or in whatever manner and mode, it is ſolid to our conception. 


+ © Si de re diſceptari oportet, nulla mihi tecum, Cato, poteſt eſſe diſſenſio : nihil eſt enim 
<« de quo aliter tu ſentias, ac ego, modo commutatis verbis, ipſas res conferamus. Nec hoc 
„ ille [ ſcil. Zeno] non vidit, ſed verborum magnificentia eſt et gloria delectatus. Qui fi ea 
gquæ dicit, ita ſentiret, ut verba ſignificant, quid inter eum vel Pyrrhonem vel Ariſtonem 
<« intereſſet? Sin autem eos non * 3 2 attinuit eum iis, quibuſcum re concinabat, 


e verbis diſcrepare ?” CicEko de Fin. lid. iv. F. 21. 


I refer here to what is written in the former part of this Gy: 
that 
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that part may be ſaid to lye on one ſide this line, and other parts on 
the other. When I perceive, I feel all over as one; and when 1 think 
or act, I think and act as one: I am conſcious of an undivided indivi- 
ſible unity; which, whatever properties I may conceive it to have, I 
cannot divide by theſe properties, even in thought, ſo as to conſider it 
as a perſon, or union, made up by a co-exiſtence of theſe properties: 
but, if Tam to truſt that intuitive knowledge which I experiment in 
myſelf, it is abſolutely an unit. | | 

Now whether the ſupreme Firſt Cauſe created this foul originally 
as a ſubſtance of itſelf, diſtinct from matter, or an unit, juſt as we vul- 
garly conceive the ultimate atoms of matter to be; or, as more enlight- 
ened philoſophers conceive their phyſical points to be; or whether it 
pleaſed him (as an act within the extent of power) by ſome vital concen- 
tration of theſe atoms, or theſe phyſical points, ſo to form it into this 
unity as theſe atoms are, phyſically ſpeaking, ſo that it might be the 
proper ſubſtratum or centre of thought, when it pleaſed him to ſuper- 
add that power of thought to it ; is of no conſequence. For when he 


aA 


71 © The ſoul (ſays Dr. Prieſtley, Diſq. F. x. Obj. 15, edit. 2d.) has been ſuppoſed to be: 
« incorruptible, becauſe it is indiviſible; but that argument was, I preſume, ſufficiently anſwered, 
c when it was ſhewn, that an idea, which has parts, as moſt of our ideas manifeſtly have, can- 
« not exiſt in a ſoul that has no parts.“ This concluſion would indeed be ſtrictly drawn, if 
the minor of the ſyllogiſm, namely, that moſt of our ideas exiſt in the mind by parts, as their 
ectypes do ab extra, were fact. If our ideas, which have parts, could be conſidered as impreſſed 
on the mind, juſt as the picture of external objects is on the retina of the eye, formaliter, then 
indeed the ſoul muſt be extended by partibus extra partes; but the fact is, that they lie in the 
mind eminenter, as effects, not formaliter, as the impreſſion of a ſeal on the wax. a 


ſuper- 
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ſuperadded to it living thought, making it, what it is, an indiviſible unity, 
as the proper, and indeed neceſſary ſubſtratum of thought, none of the 
powers of nature, which act only by dividing and ſeparating, can affect 
this thus created unity, any more than they do, or can divide, and ſo an- 
nihilate, the ultimate atoms, or nn points, of what! is 


called matter. 
I aſſume not here to deſcribe or define any internal eſſence or ſub- 


ſtance of an eternal exiſtence, as eſſentially reſiding in this ME, or ſoul, 
but only ſay, that ſuch as it hath pleaſed Gop to create it,  monade, a 
vital concentration of unity, none of the powers of nature, operating by 
the fixed laws of ſuch nature on the component parts of forms ſo as 
to decompoſe and deſtroy them, can diſſolve that unity, not a compoſite 
form or union of parts. That therefore this J, my ſoul, is naturally 
immortal; that Gov, the ſupreme Firſt Cauſe, who made me what I am, 
as part of his created ſyſtem, and placed me in exiſtence, connected 
by my body to the external material world, for his good purpoſes, may, 
when thoſe purpoſes are anſwered, diffolve this unity, and ſo annihilate 
me, is moſt certain; but from intuitive knowledge of the fact, which I 
experiment in myſelf, I have abſolute conviction of my unity; an unity 
to which no natural diſſolution, or ſeparation of parts, can happen, from 
any the operations of the powers of nature. That, therefore, whatever 
changes in the circumſtances of my exiſtence may take place, it will, 
unleſs annibilated by the ſame power which made it ONE, continue its 
being. I may, by the diſſolution of my body, loſe all connection and 
communication with, and be totally ſecluded from, this external world, 
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which is my preſent ſtage of exiſtence; but I reſt aſſured that, if it 
pleaſe Gop not to deſtroy this unity, as nothing elſe can, I ſhall con- 
tinue my being, and that he will place it in the regular courſe and pro- 
greſſion of his ſyſtem in ſome exiſtence ſuited to it, as he did in this 
preſent ſtage of my exiſtence: and, as he did in this world, will give me 
the natural means of communication with ſuch. If any philoſophers 
aſſume to aſſert what Gop will do, or, ſtill more preſumptuous, what, 
in the nature of things, and according to his own rectitude, he ought 
to do, they go beyond what our natural ſtate of information enables us 
to reaſon upon, or even to conceive. 

Reſting on the aſſurance of theſe truths, as facts, reſpecting ourſelves; 
and combining them with what, by a patient, fincere, and, I hope, philo- 
ſophick inveſtigation, we have learnt of the plan, proceſs and tendency 
of the progreſſive external ſyſtem, both natural and moral, of which we 
are parts, we will, as in a recapitulation, ſtate the general reſult of theſe 
inquiries drawn into one point of view. 

If man had not been created ſo far free as to be the author of his 


own actions, and the former of his own character, he might have been 
an unerring machine; he could not, however, at the ſame time, have 
been moral: he could not have been virtuous; nor a creature poſ- 


ſeſſing, as deſerving, happineſs. On the other hand, if he were created 
free, he muſt, of neceſſity, be fallible, and commencing his progreſſive 
exiſtence from the loweſt degree of the capacities of his nature, being, 
at the ſame time, a creature of habits, he muſt, however perfect on 
principle, become devious, - Now it appears, on the firſt ſuperficial view, 
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and therefore ariſes as an objection to this ſyſtem, that, man thus 
formed, his liberty * would be a ſnare to him; and his progreſſive 
nature, thus devious, lead to his ruin, if the ills and evils ariſing in 
the courſe and by the conſequences of this ſyſtem were incorrigible 
and unſanative, abſolute, and eternal: but we have ſeen that the ills 


thus ariſing, and all the evil thus created, become by the operation of 
a corrective proceſs of nature, co-operating with a correſpondent ſanative 


principle in man, working to habit, become the means and occaſions of 
good finally and abſolutely. This ſyſtem of Providence, therefore, 
when conſidered as we have ſeen it to be, is ſo far from being liable to 
the objection raiſed to it, from the origin and exiſtence of evil, in this 
ſtate of being, that we may ſtate poſitively and directly, that the infinite 
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Mr. Bayle, in a note on lis article Paulicians] ſtates his objection ſomewhat different, 


but to the ſame point, on a ſimilar miſtake of fact. He ſays, We cannot conceive how a 


« Bountiful and Gracious Nature can make a conſiderable preſent, without deſigning to 
L increaſe thereby the happineſs of thoſe who receive it: and conſequently that bountiful 

« Being ought to put them in a condition of getting ſuch advantage by it, and to keep them, if 
60 poſſible, from being utterly ruined and deſtroyed by it:“ The anſwer to this objection is, 


That this wiſe and benevolent Creator hath, in the arrangement of his providence, put them 


in ſuch condition. But yet, again objecting to the corrective and ſanative ſyſtem whereby man 
works out his own good, and finally his happineſs, Mr. Bayle, with a flippant air of buffoon- 


ery, unworthy and unbecoming the character even of a ſerious ſceptick, compares this corrective 


ſanative plan to © the conduct of a father, who ſhould put his children in a ſituation where 
ce they would break their legs or arms, merely to manifeſt to all the city his (kill in ſetting their 
“bones, &c. How futile, ſaperficial, nay, ignorant, do ſuch objeftions appear, after we have 
examined the real ſituation in which man is placed ; and have inveſtigated the means by which 


Providence trains him to his actual good, conſiſtent with his freedom. 
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wiſdom and goodneſs of Providence* is the cauſe of ſuch evil, as is found 
in the ſyſtem; ſo framing man,+ and fo placing him in the world or per- 
mitting him ſo to place himſelf in ſuch deranged circumſtances of it, that 
all the natural ills and moral evils, as well as good, are all equally parts 
of the general ſyſtem, working together for good, by the wiſeſt and moſt 
beneficent proceſs. Thus ſeen as being what they are, they become direct 
proofs of, inſtead of objections to, the conſummate wiſdom, the infinite 
goodneſs, and abſolute rectitude of the Creator and Governor of this 
ſyſtem: a ſyſtem which appears to be the only poſſible one by which a 
moral creature can advance and be wrought to a decided moral rectitude, 
fixed and aſſured; yet ſo fixed, as to be not only conſiſtent with, but 
formed by perfect liberty: whereby a free and moral creature can approxi- 
mate in a direct progreſſion towards that co-exiſtence of all its powers and 
properties which conſtitute its perfect nature; that is, its good, its hap- 
pineſs. We have ſeen that this 1s a ſyſtem which is, and muſt be, pro- 
greſſive, and working in a ſucceſſion of ſtages of exiſtence. And we 
have finally ſeen, I hope, in demonſiratve DARE” that God has fo framed 


* J am the Lorp, there is none eſs: I form Ng light, and create darkneſs; I make 
ISAIAH xlv. 7. 


peace, and create evil, I, the Lox, do all this.” 


+ « It muſt,” ſaith the objection ſtated by Mr. Soame Jenyns in his Treatiſe on the 
Origin of Evil; “It muſt eternally be the ſame thing, whether a Creator of infinite power and 
« knowledge, created beings originally wicked and miſerable, or gave them power to make 
« themſelves ſo, foreknowing that they would employ that power to their own deſtruction.” 
E contra this will, I hope, ſhew that evil created by an abuſe of liberty is not ly nor utterly 


their deſtruction. 
Us; 
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us; that that part of us which we call ourseLe, is fo created as to 
continue in exiſtence, for aught there is in the powers of nature to the 
contrary, to a ſucceeding ſtage, and moſt likely to an infinite ſucceſſion 
of ſtages of exiſtence. | 
When we thus contemplate by reviſion, founded on theſe truths, the 
ills and evils of the preſent ſtage of exiſtence, and ſee that no evil, as 
ſuch, derives from the infinite wiſe and beneficent Firſt Cauſe, on 
' whom all things depend, and under whoſe government all things are, 
our reaſon has trained up to the beſt fource from whence to deduce, 
and our mind is fixed on the ſureſt baſis whereon to found, an efficient 
practical conſolation; having conviction that, if we perſevere to the 
end, all will be right in the end. | 
When, on the other hand, we look forward to the —— of our 
progreſſive, and, I will now venture to ſay, immortal exiſtence, pre- 
paring, in each paſling ſtage of it, for ſome advance of good and hap- | 
pineſs 1 in each ſucceeding one, as we may become in character ſuited to 
it, the proſpect not only holds out evident comfort and conſolation 
under the ills of the preſent ſtate; but inſpires the beſt actuating incite- 
ment, and the moſt animating encouragement to our exerting the 
utmoſt energy of our powers, both intellectual and moral, in that train- 
ing diſcipline which the preſent ſtate is formed to exerciſe us in. And 
we ſee, at the ſame time, that we are acting under this incitement, that 
while we look to, hope for, and wiſh to advance in our progreſſive ex- 
iſtence, to ſome more elevated degree of intellectual being, we muſt 
improve and elevate our intellectual faculties fo as to ſuit ſuch; and 
that, 
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that, as we do this,“ we are actually advancing by approximation 
towards it: We ſee, that if we look to, wiſh for, and hope to ſucceed 
to ſome ſtate where rectitude and virtue are the leading, governing | 
principle, we mult ſee, the neceſſity of training our moral ſenſe and 
character, of rectitude and virtue, to habits ſuited to the ſpirit of ſach 
ſtate; and muſt have the conſcious feel, that while we do fo, we are 
actually in our advance approximating towards it. 

As, therefore, this mixed being, this union of perſon, as I find it to 
be framed for connection of exiſtence to the material external world, 
draws nearer and nearer, in its age, to its diſſolution and its ſeparation 


— 


* Here we may obſerve that our intellectual powers are not only capable of going to the 
knowledge of all that is uſeful and practicable in the preſent paſſing ſtage of our exiſtence; but 


that our mind is able to extend its power of reaſoning to truths which have a reference beyond 


it: it is able to attain to many abſtract theorems, of whoſe truth there is abſolute demonſtra- 
tion, which have no viſible combination, or connection with any apparent uſes or relations of the 
external material world. I could here refer to many truths diſcovered in the algebraick and flux- 
jonal operations of reaſoning ; to many facts diſcovered in aſtronomical obſervations, which extend 


beyond all uſe and application, within the bounds of our preſent ſphere, and actually point to 


ſomething without and beyond it. Gon (ſays Mr. Locke; Eſſay, b. iv. ch. xiv. F. 2.) 
« hath, in the greateſt part of our concernments, afforded us only the twilight of probability: 
“% He hath, however, given us /ome certain knowledge, though limited to a few things, in com- 
« pariſon, probably as a fore-taſte of what intellectual creatures are capable of.” The intel- 
lectual powers of man having not only a fore-taſte, but an actual fore-ſight of ſome truths 
beyond the bounds of the preſent ſtage, and whoſe capacities open and expand beyond their 
preſent actual uſes, clearly point out, that other ſtages of exiſtence are, in our progreſſive ex- 
iſtence, to ſucceed, and that the preſent is forming and preparing us for ſuch, if we co-operate 
to form and prepare ourſelves, ſo as to be fit for, and ſuitable to it. 
from 
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from this world; and verges towards the bounds whereat its preſent 
ſtage of exiſtence muſt ceaſe; that part of our being, our ſoul, which is 
properly called-ouR SELF, conſcious from its unity, that nothing in nature 
can diſſolve, or put a period to its exiſtence, looks forward with an 
excited expectation from the elevated point of horizon whereon the 
foregoing conſiderations have placed it, to a new proſpect which muſt 
open to it: and whilſt it contemplates this view, ſtands aſſured, that 
having paſſed theſe bounds, by a change, ſuch as attends the criſis of 
every proceſs of our progreſſive being, it ſhall actually continue in this 
progreſſion of being in a form of exiſtence, and under circumſtances 
ſuited to ſuch its advance and progreſs by approximation towards a perfect 
co-exiſtence of the moral and intellectual properties of its nature. 


I decus I nosTRUM nmelioribus utere fatis. 
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